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PREFACE. 



Much has beeu written about what has been some* 
times called the philosophy, and at other' times the 
science, of history ; sometimes the philosophy, and at 
other times the history, of society or of civilization — 
plirases too ambitious for any amount of knowledge 
yet acquired I'especting the sequence of human events, 
or for any system of thought hitherto elaborated 
respecting the principles by which that sequence is 
governed. Much more remains to be done before 
any such designations can be legitimately employed ; 
and the present volume is a contribution towards the 
consideration of one only of the questions which lie at 
the foundation of all society and of all history and 
of the science and philosophy of both. No pretence 
is made to teach any new truths. The utmost that is 
attempted is to disembarrass old truths from injurious 
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error, to defend them against new assaults, and to 
present them in new and instructive relations. 

M. Auguste Comte*s positivism has been kept steadily 
in view, because it is believed to have powerfully influ- 
enced, directly or indirectly, both philosophic thought 
and popular belief. 

The Appendix discusses the doctrine aflSamfied by some 
and denied by others of the resemblance of the cause 
to the effect^ a doctrine intimately connected with the 
historical theory of will and with the highest forms of 
theistic belief, but hitherto, as far as is known, only 
summarily and slightly treated. 

If circumstances permit, the present volume will be 
followed by two others, of which one will be devoted 
to the investigation of the Elements and Ideas, and the 
other to that of the Law, of history. 



Loudon, June, 18C3. 
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HISTORY. 



The history of human events is an object of profound 
and pennanent concern to every human being. Present- 
ing itself in the most varied forms and with the most 
varied attractions, it is adapted to awaken and fix the 
attention of minds the most differently constituted and 
trained. It is the record of all that is preserved of 
whatever has been thought or said or done. In its 
details po one finds any thing that is wholly alien to 
himself: every one finds much with which in act or in 
imagination he has a close afl&nity. It describes what 
has been; it gradually appropriates what is; and it 
helps to foretell what will be. 

It may be the history of personages distinguished for 
their virtues or for their vices and for the influence, 
good or bad, which they have exerted upon mankind ; 
or the histor}' of great families and powerful djoiasties 
that have wielded the forces and directed the destinies 
of a people; or the history of important events and 
eras tliat stand out in bold relief from the usual even 
level of human affairs ; or the history of mighty nations 
whose careers constitute the landmarks of the race ; or 
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2 HISTORY. 

the history of diverse civilizations that form the dis- 
tinctive features of distant ages or of the same age 
of the world. 

It may be the history of sciences that collect and 
generalize facts; or the history of philosophies that 
analyze and systematize thought ; or the historj^ of 
religions that prescribe beliefe and sway conduct. 

If in all of these forms it should have failed to im- 
press the mind, there are yet others in which it addresses 
the inmiediate interests and the intimate feelings of every 
individual, as the history of the age, of the people, and 
of the country to which he himself belongs ; and still 
more as the history of his own mind and character. 
Properly studied, history should enable him to under- 
stand and estimate aright the course of his own inner 
life, the life of the domestic circle in which he is placed, 
the social life around him, and the general life of hu- 
manity. 

In order to study history with profit, there are cer- 
tain principles which should, be clearly apprehended and 
fully accepted, relating to the Theory, the Elements, the 
Ideas, and the Law of history. 

First: What is the true Theory of history? Is it 
the theory of Chance? Or the theory of Law? Or 
the theory of Will? 

Second : Assuming the theory of will which expresses 
itself by law and excludes chance, what are the essential 
Elements of which history is composed? Is Divine 
Will one of those elements ? Is Htunan Will another ? 
Are there any Involuntary elements that enter into 
history ? 

Third: Assuming the reality of those elements, and 
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distinguishing them from the ideas of history as the 
materials of a building are distinguishable from the 
plan of the architect, what are the fundamental Ideas 
that constitute history ? Is Order one of those ideas ? 
And what then are the statical conditions of history ? 
Is Progress another of those ideas ? And what then are 
the d}Tiamical conditions of history ? Is Unity another 
of those ideas ? And what then are the conditions of 
unity securing order in progress and progress in order ? 

Fourth : What is the positive Law of history ? Is it 
a physical law, or an intellectual law, or a moral 
law ? Or is it a law combining and expressing physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions, and determining the 
evolution of events in a physical, intellectual, and moral 
order ? 

These are the questions which it is proposed to an- 
swer and the principles which it is hoped to establish in 
tlie following pages and in subsequent volumes. By 
their estiiblishment it is believed that a solid founda- 
tion will be laid for the intelligent study of all his- 
tor}', general and particular, dynastic and personal, 
scientific, philosophic, and religious. 
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THE THEORIES OF HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT AND EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL THEOBIES. 

In reflecting on the events of Time Past, in contem- 
plating the events of Time Present, and in anticipating 
the events of Time Future, every one frames a theory 
to account for the order or disorder in which they have 
occurred, in which they do occur, and in which they are 
expected to occur. Events— do they occur in order or 
in disorder? In strict interdependence, or in absolute 
independence of each other? In any conceivable fixed 
sequence, or in mere juxta-position and without mutual 
connection ? If there is no interdependence of events, 
then what and whence the seeming connection between 
them of which we sometimes obtain glhnpses and even 
distinct perceptions ? If events are interdependent, then 
what and whence the seeming incoherence that i& 
frequently forced on the attention ? If disorder is the 
rule and order the exception, what are the limits of the 
order that is found to exist in the midst of disorder? 
If order is the rule and disorder the exception, what are 
the limits of the disorder that is found to exist in the 
midst of order ? Whether order or disorder is the rule, 
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Avhat are the laws of that seeming order which is found 
to affect events in combination with seeming disorder ? 
In what do they consist? Whence do they proceed? 
What are their sanctions? Are they self-origmated, 
self-sustained, and self-enforced ? Or are they the fixed 
and necessary results of blind and inscrutable forces? 
Or do they spring from, express, and fulfil a supreme 
wiU? 

Such questions might be multiplied; but these are 
sufficient to indicate the wide scope of the inquiry. 
They are questions which in one form or another every 
one puts to himself and answers for himself ; but they 
are put in different cases with very different degrees 
of mental preparation, and answered with very different 
degrees of clearness of perception. They are put by 
some with a definite conception of the problem to be 
solved, and answered with a definite conception of the 
solution at which they have arrived. They are put by 
others with a vague apprehension of the meaning of the 
problem, and answered by the tacit and arbitrarj^ assump- 
tion of some theory by which they explain to themselves, 
or deny that it is possible to explain, the phenomena of 
life and history. Directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, in thought or in words, such questions 
are both asked and answered. They are answered 
negatively or affirmatively, and the answer, whether by 
negation or affirmation, involves a theoiy. The nega- 
tion, for instance, of any connection in the sequence of 
events, is the affirmation of disorder ; the negation of 
the absence of any such connection is the affirmation 
of order ; and whether an affirmation is made of inco- 
herence or of harmony in the sequence of events, that 
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affirmation is the theory to which the mind conforms 
in its speculations on the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 

There are three principal theories to which men adapt 
their ideas of the events of history. The first is, that 
events happen by Chance ; in mere succession as regards 
time, in mere contiguity as regards place, without order 
or design, without coherence or connection, without 
mutual dependence or relation. The second is, that 
events happen according to Law; law fixed and in- 
variable, necessitating the most stable order ; law final 
and absolute, the ultimate and highest conception of 
the human mind. The third is, that events happen 
according to law, fixed and invariable, necessitating the 
most stable order ; but that that law, instead of being 
the ultimate and highest conception of the human 
mind, is the expression of a Supreme Will. These 
three theories, with their respective modifications in 
different ages and nations, apparently exhaust human 
speculation on this question. 

What Theory affords an adequate basis on which to 
rest the events of history ? 
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Section !• 
Tlie Theory of Chance, 

The first theory, that of Chance, in its application to 
history, strictly regards all events as indeterminate, 
having no connection with or relation to each other as 
causes and effects; no natural, necessary, or designed 
antecedence or consequence. According to this theory, 
in the case of any given event or series of events with 
known antecedents, we may suppose the antecedents to 
have been wholly different and contrary, and yet the 
event or the series of events might have been the same ; 
or we may suppose the antecedents the same as they 
are known to have been, and yet the event or the series 
of events might have been wholly different and contrary. 
In like manner, in the case of any given event or series 
of events with known consequents, we may suppose the 
same event or series followed by a wholly different and 
oontrar}^ set of consequents; or we may suppose the 
same consequents to be preceded by a wholly different 
and contrary set of antecedents. 

Thus, this theory would affirm that the French revo-* 
lution of 1789 or the series of revolutions of 1789-93, 
1830, 1848-51, might have been preceded by a wholly 
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different and contrary set of antecedents, and followed 
by a whoUy different and contrary set of consequents, 
and yet those political convulsions might have occurred 
precisely as they did occur. Or it would affirm, that 
with the same antecedents those revolutions might 
never have occurred, and that without those revolutions 
the same consequents might have followed. In short, 
according to the theory of Chance, all events are loose, 
discontinuous, and independent. Every single event is 
isolated, not subordinated as a part to a whole, not 
sustaining any natural, necessary, or designed relation 
to other events, not influenced by that which precedes, 
not influencing that which follows. 

It may seem that this theory is so broadly and pe- 
remptorily contradicted by reason, by observation, by 
experience, and by consciousness, that it needs no 
special notice. But it is undeniable that it has been 
both theoretically and practically maintained; that 
there are phenomena in the constitution of nature, 
of mind, and of society, that may be plausibly ad- 
duced in support of it; and that there are current 
maxims, recognized practices, established institutions, 
and national polities, that can be rendered intel- 
ligible to common sense and calm judgment only on 
the supposition of belief in its truth. Even when the 
opposite theory is held, that of Law, whether absolute 
law or divine law, its advocates appear sometimes to va- 
cillate between that which is affirmed and that which is 
denied, and to lapse into an assumption of the theory 
of Chance, which they would be shocked verbally to 
admit, and which their whole system of thought tends 
to disprove ; and, similarly, the advocates of Chance are 
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prone to take for granted on occasion the existence of 
law, which their theory and reasoning directly impugn. 
The explanation of this is probably to be found 
in the following consideration. Each of the theories 
has its difficulties, and to human reason is only left the 
choice of that which has the fewest. System-makers, 
however, are not content with this choice, but feel bound 
to construct a theory coherent in all its parts and free 
from all flaw. '\\Tien therefore they meet with diffi- 
culties that specially apply to their own favourite 
theory, and that exhibit discrepancies which affect its 
credibility, they, not only with seeming but with real 
unconsciousness, fall back upon the theory which they 
oppose to elucidate the anomalies of that which they 
defend, and adduce arguments drawn from the one 
to strengthen the conclusions of the other. Now, be- 
tween the theory of Chance and the theory of Law, 
which are not only different but mutually contradictory, 
there can be no compromise, no reciprocity, no borrow- 
ing and lending. If the theory of Chance is true, the 
theory of Law must be always and everywhere false; 
if the theory of Law is true, the theory of Chance must 
be always and ever}nvhere false. From the vagaries of 
Chance there can be no temporary escape into the fixity 
of Law ; from the fixity of Law there can be no tem- 
porary escape into the vagaries of Chance ; that is, both 
theories cannot be held at the same time and made in 
turn to supply each other's deficiencies. It is indis- 
pensable, therefore, to consider what can be said for 
the theory of Chance, and to present it in the different 
aspects in which it may be viewed, were it for no 
other reason than that a clear and distinct line may be 
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draAvn to separate it from the adverse theory, and that 
the adoption or abandonment of either by consistent 
thinkers may be total, imreserved, and unqualified. 

The theorist of Chance, then, may argue that the 
absence of order is disorder; that disorder is pro 
tanto the negation of law ; that the negation of law is 
equivalent to the affirmation of Chance ; and that since 
there are certain phenomena of nature in which it is 
impossible to trace the existence of order, no alternative 
is left to us but to admit the doctrine of Chance. 

In astronomy, that branch of physical science which 
has attained the greatest perfection, there are many 
things that appear to be wholly arbitrary and incapable 
of being resolved into a system of law and order. Who 
can explain why certain portions of the immeasurable 
spaces around us are more thickly crowded with 
starry orbs than other portions, or assign the causes 
of the respective magnitudes, densities, and distances 
of those heavenly bodies? The whole, to our per- 
ceptions, is like the concourse of atoms in the sun- 
beam or of sands on the sea-shore, a maze without a 
plan, a chance assemblage of huge masses floating in 
the inunensity of space, without connection or mutual 
influence. 

Within the limits of the solar system we cannot ex- 
plain why the number of the heavenly bodies that 
compose it should be what it is, neither more nor less ; 
nor why the actual or relative magnitude, density, and 
distance of each should be what they are, and nothing 
different ; nor why some of the planets should have no 
satellites, the earth one, and others several; nor why 
Saturn only should have rings ; nor what purpose those 
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rings serve in the economy of the planet ; nor what in- 
fluences govern the erratic movements of comets ; nor 
what has called into existence the asteroids which 
recent observation has multiplied. All these are ulti- 
mate facts which we can bring under no rule, which 
we can generalize into no law or order or system, 
and which, therefore, must and do appear to us with- 
out rule or law or order or system, chance-begotten and 
chance-guided. 

The earth is inhabited by sentient and rational 
beings. Are there any forms of life and thought 
specially connected with the orbs that sparkle in the 
immeasurable depths of space, with the sun, with the 
planets, with their satellites ? If all or any of them are 
not habitable, why are they not ? If habitable, but not 
inhabited, what end do they fulfil ? If inhabited, what 
are the natures, the capacities, the relations, the desti- 
nies of the beings that occupy them ? The philosopher 
may speculate, the religionist may dogmatize, but we 
know nothing and can answer nothing. 

If we limit our observations to the globe we inhabit, 
the phenomena of earthquakes, of volcanoes, and gene- 
rally of meteorology are, in a great measure, inex- 
plicable by us. Such phenomena commence, continue, 
and terminate without being subject to any knoAvn 
laws enabling us to foresee their occurrence, assign 
their period of duration, or predict their close ; that is, 
they happen in apparent disorder and incoherence. 

The crust of the earth, as far as it has been pene- 
trated, exhibits a scene of apparent confusion ; and if 
we accept the explanations of geology respecting suc- 
cessive ages and successive formations with forms of 
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vegetable and animal life appropriate to each, who can 
assign the cause or causes that determined the peculiar 
character of each age, of each formation, and of each 
form of life? Man is believed to be peculiar to the 
present geological age. What causes determined the 
appearance of man on the earth precisely when the 
conditions existed favourable to his preservation ? Shall 
we say that the favourable conditions called man into 
existence? But why should the conditions favourable 
to the preservation of a new form of life produce that 
form ? And what produced precisely those conditions 
favourable to that new form of life just when it was 
about to appear on the stage of the world ? These are 
questions that no one can answer. They point to mys- 
teries which to us must ever be inscrutable. We are a 
mystery to ourselves, and we live in a world of myste- 
ries. In these instances we cannot connect cause and 
effect, antecedent and consequent. AU appears to us 
dark and unfathomable, loose and disjointed, uncaused 
and fortuitous. 

The same conclusion seems to be deducible from a 
still closer consideration of the history of our race and 
of the constitution of human nature. Whether we 
trace the origin of mankind to a single pair or to 
different stocks, it is undeniable that large subdivisions 
of the race have enjoyed different local advantages, 
have been distinguished by different natural features and 
qualities, have acquired or adopted different forms of 
civilization, and have made different degi'ces of progress 
in a form of civilization essentially the same. What 
but Chance has determined these differences and given 
a permanent ascendancy to the white over the brown 
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and black subdivisions of mankind ; a distinctive cha- 
racter to Assyrian and Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
Chinese and Hindu, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic 
civilization; and a peculiar form to the life of each 
people and the history of each nation ? 

While the primary characteristics of humanity belong 
to all the individuals of the race, what but Chance de- 
termines the advantages or disadvantages of parentage, 
of coimtry, and of religion that belong to each indivi- 
dual ; the physical, intellectual, and moral idiosyncrasies 
that distinguish him ; the circumstances that surround 
him at birth, that control his course through life, and 
that dismiss him to the tomb ? Take any given period 
of the chequered scene that his life exhibits — a year, a 
month, a week, a day, an hour — within the limits of 
that period what connection is there between acts and 
words and thoughts; the acts inconsistent vnth the 
words, the words contradicting the thoughts, and the 
thoughts arising in casual and incoherent succession ? 

The moral aspects of life and society afford a seeming 
support to the theory of Chance. There are various 
forms of thought and action in which the distinctions of 
good and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
virtue and vice are recognized. But while these names 
or their equivalents are found in all languages and 
among all nations, the acts and qualities which they 
describe are often different and sometimes even oppo- 
site. The standard of morality varies apparently with 
latitude and longitude, certainly with the different de- 
grees of individual intelligence and with the different 
forms and ' conditions of social life. It is not the same 
in the Feejee Islands and at Paris. It is diff^^rent at 
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New York and at New Orleans. At New Orleans there 
is one standard of morality for slaveholders^ another 
and a contrary one for slaves. Do not these facts con- 
stitute a state of moral anarchy ? And what is a state 
of moral anarchy but one in which Chance — the chance 
of physical and intellectual superiority or inferiority — 
determines the character of moral actions. 

Whatever the standard of morality, whether high or 
low, general or special, the existence of such distinctions 
as right and wrong and their correlates, and the un- 
ceasing struggle maintained between them in the world, 
constitute and prove a state of moral disorder, that is, 
the absence of law and order in moral relations. Reflect 
oh the conflict that takes place in every human bosom 
during the growth of character between passion and 
reason, profit and principle, the malignant and the 
benevolent feelings. What is this but a state of moral 
disorder ? Consider the results of this internal conflict 
in the personal contrasts that society presents. In some, 
the love of pleasure, of money, of power, or the malig- 
nant feelings and passions, have gained the ascendancy, 
and their lives exhibit scenes of selfishness, profligacy, 
avarice, fraud, cruelty, or of all combined. In others, 
reason, principle, and the benevolent qualities have be- 
come predominant, and under whatever provocations 
and with whatever failings, they live on the whole in 
the consistent practice of justice, truthfulness, and kind- 
ness. A third class consists of those in whom we see or 
know that a revolt has commenced against the tjn-anny 
of the passions, but who have not yet achieved a com- 
l)lete victory over them. They understand and appre- 
ciate the better course and too often foUow the worse. 
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They admire virtue and practise vice. They esteem the 
virtuous -whom they cannot imitate, and rank them- 
selves with the vicious whom they despise and loathe. 
Does not the existence of such moral contrasts of one 
man with another and of the same man with himself, 
imply the absence of moral law and order? And are 
not these contrasts aggravated and the conclusion from 
them confirmed by the facts that the good are not 
necessarily happy ; that the bad frequently occupy the 
high and prosperous places of life ; and that their very 
badness contributes not seldom to their elevation and 
success ? 

Look at society on a large scale, at society organized 
by government, laws, and institutions. It is notorious 
that systems of government are often mere embodiments 
of brute force ; that human laws in letter and in spirit^ 
in their administration and effect, often express the 
triumph of might over right ; and that institutions often 
consecrate and establish moral disorder and confusion. 
Peruse the secret history and private correspondence of 
princes, statesmen, and politicians, and what are they 
for the most part but a record of the modes in which 
they have sought to circumvent each other, to raise 
themselves to wealth and power and glory, and to de- 
stroy the rights and liberties of mankind ? Survey a 
field of battle in which hundreds or thousands of human 
beings, mthout any mutual ill-will or even personal 
acquaintance, are arrayed against each other in deadly 
strife and perish by each other's hands. Live in a slave- 
holding country where human beings are bought and sold 
like cattle, are worked like cattle, live like cattle, and die 
like cattle, and all this ^vdth the sanction of law, in the 
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name of liberty, and with boasts of enlightenment. The 
conviction is forced on the mind that this light is dark- '■ 
neaSj this liberty is licentiousness, this law is lawlessness ; 
lawlessness legalized, misrule regulated, essential moral 
disorder veiled under the semblance and forms of law 
and rule and order. What conclusion can we arrive at 
from the contemplation of all these scenes but that there / 
exists in the world a real moral incoherence? ^ 

If we seek to trace this deep and wide-spread moral 
disorder to its source, we shall probably be referred to 
the liberty of the human ^vill ; but this, while it is em- 
ployed to explain, in fact establishes, the doctrine of 
universal moral disorder by making it proceed from an 
idtimate fact in the very constitution of the human 
mind. For what is the liberty of the human will but 
the liberty to do or not to do, the liberty to do good or 
to do evil, the liberty to practise virtue or vice, the 
liberty to perform what is just and merciful or to per- 
petrate injustice and cruelty, the liberty to speak the 
truth or to deceive by falsehood, the liberty to maintain 
law and order or to establish anarchy and confusion ? 
If man, according to the fundamental principles of his 
nature, is at liberty to adopt either of those alternatives, 
the result must be universal disorder and incoherence. 
If the liberty of the will is denied, and the opposite doc- 
trine of necessity Is asserted, this is only to aflSrm in 
another form the prevalence of moral disorder, for it is 
to affirm that we necessarily do that which our most in- 
timate consciousness tells us that we do freely. It thus 
unsettles the very foundations of our being, contradicts 
the primary perceptions of our minds, teaches us to 
distrust the simplest lessons of our consciousness, and 
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thereby tends to confirm the conclusion that all is dia* 
order, and that there is nothing in nature or in man^ in 
action or in thought, that is not subject to doubt, dia* 
pute, and uncertainly. 

The popular and practical belief, as distinguished fitim 
the speculative and philosophical affirmation^ of in- 
coherence in the events of life is very general The 
germs of this belief we find embodied in the words hapi, 
luck, accident, contingency, fortune, misfortune, chance, 
mischance, and in the daily use of these and mmilar 
terms, and of the corresponding terms in all languages^ 
to describe events that are assumed to occur either in 
the ordinary course or out of that course. The or- 
dinary course in the popular judgment is not a course 
according to necessary law or a supreme will, but ac- 
cording to custom or usage, and this conventional order 
is the highest conception of law or rule commonly at- 
tained. Extraordinary events are not usually regarded 
as departures from necessary or divine law previously 
recognized, or as expressions of necessary or divine law 
hitherto unknown, but as occurrences springing firom 
unintelligible or unexpected combinations of material 
elements, or from arbitrary and equally unexpected de- 
terminations of the human will. In short, the large 
majority of mankind in all ages, in all nations, and in 
all grades of civilization, are accustomed to consider 
events as happening absolutely, desultorily, and inconse- 
quentially ; that Ls, in a manner released from all mutual 
dependence, without any fixed or prescribed relation, as 
now advancing and now receding, flowing from no ne- 
cessar}^ causes and terminating in no necessary results, 
influenced solely by the arbitrary combinations of 
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temal circumstances, and by the arbitrary volitions of 
individual minds. If general acceptance is a test of 
truth, then the doctrine of Chance has this proof in its 
favour. 

A marked indication of the popular belief in Chance 
is exhibited in lotteries, gambling, betting, and in all 
those ventures and speculations whether in the money- 
market or in general trade that depend for success, not 
upon knowledge and experience, skill and judgment, 
but upon xmknown and therefore uncertain, that is, 
in as far as the gambler or bettor, the adventurer or 
speculator, is concerned, upon fortuitous conditions. 
Wherever and whenever, in whatever degree, and in 
whatever combination with other elements. Chance is 
tacitly or avowedly introduced as an element upon 
which calculation is based ; wherever and whenever the 
uncertain is assumed as certain, and the unknown as 
known, and dependence is implicitly or explicitly placed 
upon the occurrence of that which is imknown and un- 
certain, there and then and to that extent, a belief in 
Chance exists and operates. That belief has assumed 
even a scientific form, since we are gravely told that it 
has laws of its own worked out by rigid demonstration, 
and their results embodied in mathematical formulae. 
According to those laws, the probabilities of sickness 
and death depending mainly upon physical causes, and 
even the probabilities of marriage, crime, and suicide 
depending mainly upon the action of the human will, 
are calculated. It is not certainties but only pro- 
babilities, that is chances, which are thus estimated and 
predicted. 

The popular belief in Chance is practically involved 

c2 
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and is openly avowed in the almost universal adoption 
of self-interest as a rule of conduct. In the ordinary 
intercourse of life no one is expected or asked to do 
that which is contrar}'^ to his own interest, although it 
may be in accordance with his professed principles. 
Almost every one deems himself justified in any act or 
course of life on the ground that it is conducive to his 
interest, although it may be scarcely reconcilable with 
his inward convictions or may be even directly opposed 
to them. But self-interest is one thing to one man, and 
another thing to another : to the same man it is one 
thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow. If self- 

' interest is made the rule of conduct, it follows that a 
man is justified in doing whatever that rule prescribes 
or pennits; that it may prescribe or permit the most 
opposite moral acts to difi^^rent men at the same time, 
and to the same man at different times ; that the attain- 
ment of the objects of self-interest constitutes success in 

. lite and is the fulfilment of its end ; that success is thus 
the sole test of merit ; that successful villany is as de- 
serving of approbation as successful virtue; that un- 
successful virtue is as deserving of contempt as unsuc- 
cessful villany ; and that life is thus reduced to a cal- 
culation of chances dependent upon the comparative 
adroitness Avith which interest maintains the struggle 
against interest, and man against man. This is the 
logical intei'pretation of life according to the theory of 
Chance, and it is affirmed and confinned by the practical 
interpretation given by no inconsiderable proportion of 
mankind.* 

* " Favourable Chance, I fancy, is llie god of all men wlio follow their own 
devices instead of obeying a law they believe in. Let even a polished man of 
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By this rule nations as well as individuals are guided. 
The administration of governments is conducted, politics 
are discussed, history is acted and -written mthout any 
recognition of fixed and permaneut moral laws, and with 
a distinct and pervading implication that expediency, 
that is, self-interest well understood, which again is only 
another form of expression for a judicious calculation of 
chances, is the sole legitimate guide in public affairs. 
The gist and spirit of MachiaveUi's Prince is that force, 
fraud, and cruelty, cunning, treachery, and corruption, 
are legitimate means for the acquisition and maintenance 
of power; and the history of nations affords almost 
daily proof that these are the means which more or less 
coveitly continue to be employed. What is this but 
an abnegation direct or virtual of all moral obligations 
binding the rulers of nations, and an affirmation ex- 
plicit or implied of absolute moral incoherence, that is, 
of chance as the paramount principle in life and history ? 
Rulers and people, the few and the many, thus unite in 
giving their practical adhesion to the theory of Chance. 

Philosophers are not wanting to give their sanction, 

these days get into a position he is ashamed to avow, and liis mind will be bent 
on all the possible issues that may deliver him from the calculable results of 
that position. Let him live outside liis income, or shirk the resolute honest 
work that brings wages, and he will presently find himself dreaming of a pos- 
sible benefactor, a possible simpleton who may be cajoled into using his 
interest, a possible state of mind in some possible person not yet forthcoming. 
Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, and he will inevitably anchor 
himself on the Chance that the thin^ left undone may turn out not to be of 
the supposed importance. Let liim Detrav his friend's confidence, and he will 
adore that same cunning complexity callea Chance, which gives him the hope 
tliat his friend will never know. Let him forsake a decent craft that he may 

{mrsue the gentilities of a profession to which nature never called him, and 
lis religion will infallibly be the worship of blessed Chance, which he will 
believe m as the mighty creator of success. The evil principle deprecated in 
that religion is the orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth a crop 
after its kiDd."-*Silas Mamer, the Weaver of Raveloe, by George Eliot, 
p. 145. 
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direct or indirect, to the same theor}'. It is not neces- 
sary in this inquiry, which is not a history of opinioii, 
to dwell at large upon those ancient schools or teachers 
whose doctrines with various modifications involved 
this theory. It is sufficient to refer the English reader 
to the learned treatise of Cudworth for information on 
this topic ; while to the scholar is known the beautifol 
and instructive poem of Lucretius, beautiful for the 
natural sentiments which it often touchingly expreasesy 
and instructive for the light which it casts on the state 
of philosophic thought when it was produced. It is 
more adapted to the present purpose to cite one or two 
instances in which modem Avi'iters of repute, belonging 
to our own day, have employed language apparently 
reconcilable only with the theory now under con- 
.sideration. 

The first instance to be noticed is taken from Mr. 
Grote's commentary on the story of Demokedes, related 
at length in his History of Greece, vol. iv. 338-351. 
Briefly, Demok^dfis was a Greek physician at the Per- 
sian court, who, with a view to obtain permission to 
return to his native country, sought through Atossa 
the queen to persuade Darius to invade Greece, about 
the period between 516-514 B.C., when he would have 
found Athens under the Peisistratids wholly impre* 
pared to resist. As a preparatory step Demokedes was 
sent with a body of Persian commissionei's to explore 
the coasts of Greece ; but instead of fulfilling the ob- 
jects of his mission he remained there, and left it to 
his colleagues to return to Persia, and to report to the 
king the results of their observations. The expedition 
to Greece was not undertaken in the reign of Darius, 
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who, instead, directed his arms against Scythia. Upon 
this diversion of the force of the Great King from 
Greece at that precise juncture, Mr. Grote offers re- 
marks, the substance of which is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

"So incalculably great has been the influence of 
Grecian development during the two centuries between 
500-300 B.C. on the destinies of mankind, that we 
cannot pass without notice a contingency which threat- 
ened to arrest that development in the bud : indeed it 
may be remarked that the history of any nation con- 
sidered as a sequence of causes and effects affording 
applicable knowledge, requires us to study not merely 
real events, but also imminent contingencies— events 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not 
occur. Such, at least, is the moral of the story of D6- 
raokMfes/* 

Thus Mr. Grote, even while recognizing history as a i 
sequence of causes and effects, considers that, in order ! 
to afford applicable knowledge, it requires us to study ; 
not merely real events, but also imminent contingencies I 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not ' 
occur ; that is, according to the interpretation of the 
theory of Chance, probabilities, possibilities, chances. 
The Chance-theorist may weU ask under what category 
" imminent contingencies" are to be more fitly classed 
than under that of chances, and that if imminent con- 
tingencies or chances enter into the sequence of causes 
and effects which constitutes history, and affords appli- 
cable knowledge, where is the limit to those contingen- 
cies and chances to be placed, and may not all history 
consist of them to the utter annihilation of aU sequence 
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of causes and effects, and to the complete establishment 
of the reign of Chance ? 

The second instance of a contemporary author of dis- 
tinction expressing himself in terms that are apparently 
in substance favourable to the theory of Chance, is that 
of Sir George Comewall Lewis, in his Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, Lon- 
don, 1852 ; and since it is quite possible that the pre- 
sent writer may misunderstand, and unintentionally 
misrepresent, the sentiments of that author in the same 
manner as he has himself certainly misunderstood, and 
doubtless unintentionally misrepresented, the sentiments 
of a late eminent philosopher, the reader's attention is 
specially called to the passage now about to be quoted. 
After referring both in his text and notes to the opi- 
nions of ancient and modem philosophers and states- 
men — Plato, Polybius, Cicero, and Seneca, Machiavel, 
Bodin, Spinoza, and Sir William Temple — who held 
that human events occur in a cyclical order, that is, in 
ever-recurring series without continuous progression, he 
goes on to say : — 

" Nor, indeed, is it possible (as Mr. Stewart has re- 
marked) to take a retrospect of histor}' without finding 
much to countenance the opinion that the movement 
of human society resembles rather the tides of the sea, 
with an alternation of ebbs and floAVS, than the steady 
current of a river deepening and enlarging its course 
in proportion as it advances from its source. 

" ^ How mournful,' he says, ' are the vicissitudes 
which history exhibits to us in the course of human 
affairs ; and how little foundation do they afford to our 
sanguine prospects concerning futurity! If, in those 
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parts of the earth which were formerly inhabited by 
barbarians, we now see the most splendid exertions of 
genius and the happiest forms of civil policy, we behold 
others which in ancient times were the seats of science, 
of civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed in 
superstition and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary glory, the 
prospect has changed at once : the career of degeneracy 
has begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no 
further, or some unforeseen calamity has occurred which 
has obliterated for a time all memory of former im- 
provements, and has condemned mankind to retrace 
step by step the same path by which their forefathers 
had risen to greatness. In a word, in such a retrospec- '. 
tive view of human affairs, man appears to be the mere 
sport of fortune and accident, or rather he appears to 
be doomed by the condition of his nature to run alter- 
nately the career of improvement and of degeneracy ; | 
and to realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of 
Sisyphus by an eternal renovation of hope and of dis- 
appointment.'* 

" Men seem, in aU ages, to have been forcibly im- 
pressed with the difference between the irregularity and 
apparent capriciousness of human affairs, and the stea- 
diness of the great movements of external nature. The 
succession of the seasons, the alternation of day and 
night, the revolutions of the astronomical bodies, the 
annual changes of vegetable life, have always been con- 
trasted with the uncertainty of those phenomena which 
depend on human volition. The irregularity of the 
moral has ever been opposed to the regularity of the 

* Elements of tlie Pliilosophj of the Human Mind, toI. L cb. iv. $ 8. 
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physical world. Hence the belief in a cyclical moye- 
ment of political affairs has never become popular. It 
has been a sort of via media^ a compromise devised by 
philosophers, who could not bring themselves to beEeve 
in a progressive amelioration of human affairs^ but yet 
wished to establish some law of constant sequence in 
politics." — ^ii. 444-6. 

It seems impossible to doubt that Sir George Lewis 
in this passage means his readers to understand that Mr. 
Stewart expresses for himself and adopts in his own 
person the " melancholy" view of the course of human 
affairs presented in the quotation from his Elements. 
The quotation is word for word correct. Mr. Stewart 
assuredly wrote those words and expressed those senti- 
ments; but he wrote and expressed them in the cha- 
racter of an objector against the supposition of the pro- 
gressive improvement of mankind on which all his fore* 
going reasonings had proceeded; he went on in the 
very next paragraph and in the whole of the remaining 
part of the section, in avowed opposition to these dis- 
couraging views of the state and prosjx^cts of man, with 
the sagacity of a philosopher and the benevolence of a 
philanthropist, to suggest and to sustain by various con- 
siderations a more hopeful aspect of the tendencies of 
human society ; and he iinally arrived at the conclusion 
that man, instead of being the mere sport of fortune 
and of accident, running a career of alternate improve- 
ment and degeneracy, and experiencing an eternal re- 
novation of hope and of disappointment, is subject to a 
system of order and of benevolent design in liis moral as 
well as in his material relations. " As in ancient Rome," 
he siiys, " it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen 
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never to despair of the fortunes of the republic, — so 
the good citizen of the world, whatever may be the po- 
litical aspect of his own times, will never despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, but will act upon the con- 
viction that prejudice, slavery, and corruption must 
gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue ; and 
that in the moral world as well as in the material, the 
further our observations extend, and the longer they are 
continued, the more we shall perceive of order and of 
benevolent design in the imiverse." Such a conclusion is 
in strange contrast with the sentiments ascribed to the 
Scottish philosopher by the English politician. It is not 
here, however, that the reader is to look for an expla- 
nation of the origin of this mistake and misrepresentation 
on the part of Sir George Lewis. It is sufficient in this 
place to point it out in justice to Mr. Stewart's honoured 
memory and fair fame as a thinker and a moralist.* 

But are the sentiments contained in the passage 
quoted in the Treatise on Politics from the Elements of 
Philosophy, sentiments which are repudiated and re- 
futed by Mr. Stewart, justly ascribed to Sir George 
Lewis himself? It is difficult to perceive what other 
tenable alternative is offered to the reader of his work. 
The passage is quoted apparently with approbation ; 
certainly without any intimation of dissent. An intro- 
ductory sentence of Mr. Stewart*s which marks it as the 
language of an objector is omitted. No reference is 
made to Mr. Stewart's preceding and following argu- 
ments and illustrations in opposition to its tenour, or to 

• See also Stewart's Elements, part ii. chap. iv. sect. 6, on Final Causes ; 
his Outlines of Moral PliilosophT, part ii. chap. iL sect. 1, on the Duties wliich 
respect the Deitj; and his Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Main, book iii., on the Principles of Natural Heligion. 
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the positive niul tlieistie eonclusion already ^ven at 
whi(rli Mr. Stewart arrives. Above all, Sir Geoiy 
Lewis both pivcecles and follows the quotation from Mr. 
SteAvart with corroborative remarks of his own, affirm- 
ing in real opi)o.>ition to Mr. Stewart, but in assumed 
agreement with liim, the cyclical movement of human 
societv and the irre^^nlaritv of the moral contrasted with 
tlie regularity of the physical world. The Chance- 
theorist, therefore, would >eem to be justified in claim- 
inir the author of tlie Treatise on Politics as an adherent 
of his system of tliought, at least in the department of 
moral relations Avhicli include much of the whole field of 
history. If so nmch is conceded, what more does the 
Chance-theorist re(piire ? '' Is the one Supreme Ruler," 
he will ask, "competent to control the phyi»ical, but not 
the moral, world ; the world of matter and motion, but 
not the world of mind and thought, of will and action? 
There is then a limit to his power, a limit precisely in 
that dei)artment of being Avhich is the highest of all, and 
our relation to whieh constitutes the true pre<*niineuce 
of our race over all other forms of life of which we are 
cognizant. It follows that we owe him no allegiance, 
no obedience. We are not subjects of his government, 
amenable to his laws, accountable to his authority. Or, 
putting out of view the idea of such a Being, is it a fact 
that the physical world only is governed by law, and 
that the moral Avorld, the world of life, of society, of 
history is, as is affirmed, without law and order ? Then 
from this lower positive as well as from the higher 
theistic aspect of the human condition it follows that 
we are the irresponsible creatures of our OAvn absolute 
will ; and confessedly w^hat is there more vague and 
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fleeting, more irregular and fortuitous, than the volitions 
of the human mind ?" Assume the ground which Sir 
George Lewis seems to advocate, and there is no escape 
from the doctrine of Chance. 

It is possible, however, that in the passage that has 
been quoted he may have intended to describe the sen- 
timents of others, not to express his o^vn; and this 
supposition, although inconsistent with the considera- 
tions already mentioned, receives confirmation from the 
avowal of a belief in " the progressive improvement of 
a large part of mankind," proved by "the experience of 
many centuries" (ii. 446), and of an " anticipation that 
the human race, or at least that certain communities of 
men, wall be progressive hereafter." Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the form in which this belief and this anticipation 
arc conveyed and the grounds on which they are made 
to rest, only suggest fresh doubts and afford a further 
handle to the Chance-theorist. " Our anticipation," he 
says, "that the human race, or at least that certain 
communities of men will be progressive hereafter, is 
founded on our knowledge that certain communities 
have been progressive heretofore. Since the commence- 
ment of authentic history, we can trace the steps and 
means by which this progress has been effected, and can 
perceive the mental qualities and physical conditions 
which were necessarj'^ for its accomplishment. Man is a 
self-civilizing animal ; he is at the top of the animal 
scale ; and therefore there is not, in the natural series, 
any being who can raise him by a process of tuition 
and domestication to a higher state of civilization when 
he has reached the greatest elevation among his con- 
temporaries. An Oriental nation might be civilized 
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by European influence — but a European nation mnst 
civilize itself, or remain stationar}-" (iL 449). Waiving 
all other objections to this view of human progress, and 
limiting attention to that which the present purpose 
suggests, let it be assumed and admitted that man is a 
self-ci\dlizing animal, and then let it be inquired whether 
this inherent capacity or power exhausts all the active 
causes of human civilization and explains its whole 
process. If it does, as the author of the Treatise on 
Politics seems unequivocally to assert, if there is indeed 
in the natural series no other element forthcoming for 
its accomplishment than the mental qualities of man and 
the physical conditions of the world in which he lives, 
then it follows that the only efficient cause of human 
civilization is human volition, whose products are ac- 
knowledged to be eminently irregular and capiicious. 
The progress of civilization is thus based by Sir George 
Lewis on a quicksand which yields and quakes and 
deceives at every step; and here, again, the Chance- 
theorist finds his favourite thought appearing and in- 
vesting all the events of life and history with the flitting 
uncertainty of human determinations. 

The preceding instances are those of writers who, it 
may be taken for granted, are conscientious theists, and 
who have only by a temporary and occasional inad- 
vertence given a seeming countenance to the theory 
that resolves the events of history and the progress 
of society into a conflict of irregular volitions and un- 
certain contingencies. Another instance that may be 
given is that of M. Auguste Comte, who, in his Cours de 
Philosophie Positive^ appears as an uncompromising ad- 
vocate of invariable Law, which is, not less than theism, 
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opposed to Chance, and who, therefore, it must be sup- 
posed, if he has lapsed into similar inconsistencies, has 
done so from similar inadvertence. It is only a selec- 
tion of examples of this class that will be made from M. 
Comte's voluminous work. 

That author, in offering certain general philosophical 
considerations on astronomical science, expresses the opi- 
nion that a careful examination of our solar system 
cannot fail to extinguish that blind and unbounded ad- 
miration which the general order of nature inspires, by 
showing in the clearest manner and in very numerous 
and different relations, that the elements of the system 
are certainly not disposed in the most advantageous 
manner, and that science permits a better arrangement 
to be easily conceived. Appended to this opinion con- 
tained in his text is a note, in which he adds, that while 
astronomers in support of the groundless and irrational 
sentiment of admiration described, appeal mainly to the 
organization of animals of which they know nothing ; 
anatomists, on the contrary, who are familiar with all 
the defects of that organization, rest in justification of 
the same sentiment on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, of which they have no profound and adequate 
idea.* Astronomers and anatomists vnH settle accounts 

• " L'cxacte exploration dc notre sjst^me solaire ne pouvait tnanquer do 
falre esseutiellemeat disparaiire cette admiration aveugle et illintit^ qu'inspi- 
rait I'ordre g^D^ral de la nature, en montrant de la mani^e la plus sensible et 
sous un trds grand nombre de rapports divers que les ^6meus de ce sjstinie 
n*etaient certainement point disposes de la mani^re la plus avantagcuse et que 
'- • ' •' ^ ' ' • •" - irrangement."— " II 

ue, que iorsque des 
ijourd'bui k un tel genre d*admiration, il porte essen- 





ejettent sur larrangement . 

et ce qui est propre k niettre en evidence la veritable source dc ccttc disposi- 
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for themselves with M. Comte ; and if he can suggest 
what would be on the whole improvements in the ar- 
rangements of the heavens above or in the organization 
of animals on the earth, the world will hold itself 
indebted to his sagacity. In the mean time, let what 
he asserts be admitted, that there is mal-arrangement in 
the one and mal-organization in the other, and let it be 
inquired how far he who deems that he can better both 
is consistent with himself within the very limited range 
of hLs OAvn ideas. That such an opinion should be en- 
tertained by a believer in chance is intelligible, but it is 
not so apparent how it can be made compatible with 
that system of fixed order and necessary law which M. 
Comte teaches. Under the rule of Chance there is no 
security for the best arrangement of the elements of the 
solar system or for the best organization of animal 
bodies, and a better arrangement or organization than 
the actual one is not only possible but probable, since 
the actual arrangement or organization is only one of 
an indefinite number of chances. On the contrary, 
under a system of positive law and order such as M, 
Comte maintains, just as much as under a system of 
divine laAv and order which he denies, antecedents and 
consequents must be conceived to be intimately con- 
nected and the mutual relations of things and events 
well-defined and perfect for their ends. A system of 
law being the direct affirmation of that of which a 

tion d'esprlt.**— Philosonhie Positive, ii. 37. M. Comic lias only expanded the 
laiiguap;e ascribed to Alphouso tlic Tenth of Spain: Si priticipio mundi i/tge 
Deo ad/uisset muUa melius ordinaiitisque condcnda y^iw.— Lipsii Opera, lom. 
iv. ; Monita et Excmpla Politica, can. iv. ; Dc Impietate, p. 185, Antwerpis, 
1637. It is to be regretted when Philosophy descends so low as to ape the 
pride and folly of Royalty. That he had this saying in view may be inferred 
from the reference at p. 185 of the same volume to "le mot c^lcbre et encr- 
gique du roi Alphonse," although without quoting it. 
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system of chance is the direct negation, there is under 
the former no room for, no possibility of, those failures, 
flaws, and imperfections, which may and must exist 
under the latter. Conceive the changes made which 
M. Comte would recommend, and we shall then have, 
according to him, a faultless order and organization 
which will contrast >nth the disorder and disorganiza- 
tion that are assumed to have previously existed. And 
what are disorder and disorganization but the absence 
of law ? The present state of things, therefore, accord- 
ing to M. Comte, is a state in which mal-arrangement 
and mal-organization exist, that is, in which disorder 
exists ; and a state of disorder is one in which law is 
absent and chance rules. In his anxiety to escape from 
the Scylla of Theism, he has fallen into the Charybdis 
of Chance. 

It is not in the physical world only that M. Comte 
perceives disorder, but in the moral world also. In an 
analysis of the actual social state, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that at the present day war is the sole serious 
cause capable of interrupting and delaying the funda- 
mental movement of modern societies, that is, their 
movement in obedience to the fundamental law which he 
professes to have discovered.* The question to be con- 
sidered here is not as to the evils or benefits of war ; but 
it is how far an advocate of invariable law is entitled to 
complain of its evils or to deny its benefits, and to \ 
place its effects, whatever they may be, in contrast with, \ 

* " Conibien de fois, dans 1e cours de nos luttcs politiques, T^cole r^volu- 
tionnaire malgr^ ses intentions pro^essives, ^gar^e par la friTole pr^ccupation 
d'un int^r^t partiel on fup^tif, n'a-t-clle pas en ^ se reprocher d'aToir pr6(ronis6 
la guerre qui constitue cependant aujoard'bai la seule cause serieuso propre 
a entraver et k ralentir gravement le mouTement fondamental des soci^t^ mo- 
dcmes."— Pbilosophie Positive, ir. 81. 
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or in opposition to, the operation of law. War, when it 
occurs, Lb in all its causes and consequences, in all its 
events and incidents, either beyond or within the pro- 
vince of natural and necessary law. If it is within the 
province of law, then it does not contravene or frustrate 
law : on the contrar}^, it must be subject to law and 
fulfil law. No act of war, however atrocious, devastating, 
and deciviUzing, however conventionally danmable or 
morally wrong, is, on the assumption of law, philosophi- 
cally lawless. If, on the contrary, war is beyond the 
province of natural and necessary law, then only can it 
be regarded as a malign influence counteracting law — 
then only can it be regarded, in the language of M. 
Comte, as obstructing and retarding the fundamental 
movement of modem societies, that is, their movement 
in conformity with the operation of fundamental law. 
But if war is beyond the province of law, then it is 
within the province of chance, for there is no mid-region 
where chance and law have a concurrent jurisdiction; 
and thus M. Comte blindly negatives that system of in- 
variable law wliich it is a main design of his labours 
irrefutably to establish, and virtually ranks himfl^^lf 
with the adlierents of chance which is equivalent to 
disorder and lawlessness. 

Nor is it occasional incidents only in tiie history of 
society, such as wars, that seem to M. Comte to coimter- 
act the operation of fundamental law. Ceiiain opinions 
gaining ground or prevailing in nations the most highly 
civilized — France, tlie Protestant countries of Eurc^>e, 
and the United States of North America — appear to him 
proofs of intellectual anarchy (anarchic intellectuelle) . 
The opinions thus denounced are, that interest for the 
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use of money should be stippressed, that capital cities 
should be destroyed, that a maximum of daily wages 
should be established, that compensation for all kinds of 
labour should be equalized, and that capital punishment 
should be abolished. This intellectual anarchy, spoken 
of at first as a veritable phenomenon, becomes after- 
wards only an anarchical tendency (tendance anar- 
chique) ; an anarchical tendency, however, not confined 
to a few, but of which he proclaims the deplorable uni- 
versality ; not extending only to the ignorant multitude, 
but embracing even the most normal intellects.* It is 
to be observed that M. Comte does not treat of popular 
questions on popular principles and in a popular style. 
His work is a philosophy, his principles are rigorously 
positive, he proposes to discuss and illustrate them in 
language strictly scientific. Tried by the standard which 
he has thus himself established, what does this lamenta- 
tion amount to over an intellectual anarchy, a universal 

* "La grande crise politique et morale des soci^f^ actuelles tient, en 
dcrniere analyse, a Tauarchie intelleciuelie." — Fhilosophie Positive, i. 48. 
*' 1^ L'^trangc proposition ^conomique de supprimer I'usage des monnaies 
et par suite de ramener ainsi la soci6te en rue de progr6s au temps des Changes 
direetes ; 2**. Le projct de detruire les grandes capitales, centres principaux 
de la civilisation moderne, comnie d'imminens foyers de corruption soaale ; 
3**. L'id^e d'un maximum de salairc joumalier, fix^ mime k un taux trbs 
modique que ne pourraient d^passer en aucun cas les b6n^fices r^Is d'une 
Industrie quelconque ; 4**. Le principe, plus subversif encore et n^anmoins tr^ 
dogroatiquement expos^e de nos jours, d'une rigoureuse ^galitd de retribution 
haEituelle entre tons les travaux possibles; 5**. Enfin, dans une classe de 
notions politiques dont T^vidence plus grossi^re semblerait devoir pr^venir 
tout e illusion tondamentale, les dangcreux sophismes de nos philantropes sur 
Pabolition absolue de la peine capitale au nom d'une vaine assimilation m^ta- 
phjsique des plus indignes sc616rats h de simples malades." — " 11 ne faut pas 
croire en outre que de tclles extravagances soient aujourd'hui essentiellement 
rdserr^ k quelques esprits excentrlques ou mal organist, comme les 6poques 
les plus reguli^res en ont fr^uemment pr^sent^. Cc qui caracterise le plus 
nettement sous ce rapport, I'absence totale de principes g^n^raux vraiment 
propres k dinger convenablement nos pens^es politiques, ^est la deplorable 
universality oe cette tendance anarchique, la luneste disposition des intelli- 
gences m£me les plus normales h se laisser entrainer sonvent par Tunique im- 
pulsion d'une TKuiii tr^s bl&mablc, k I'apologie momentande des plus pemicieux 
paradoxes."— iv. 122-124. 

d2 
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anarchical tendency? An intellectual anarchy, or a 
universal anarchical tendency, is in a philosophical, 
positive, and scientific sense, the exact opposite of what 
must be conceived as the natural and necessary effect of 
the oi)eration of invariable law. It is the product and 
proof of chance ; but chance is utterly abhorrent to all 
M. Comtc's conceptions. The opinions that he has 
stigmatized >vith his disapprobation may be sound or 
thev may Ik* imsound, but accordinsr to his own testi- 
mony they exist, they have been formed, they are ex- 
pressed. Tliey are facts of greater or less significance 
in the history of the human mind. Thev are intellectual 
phenomena characteristic of indi\'iduals, of society, of 
the age in which we live. Are they the natural pro- 
ducts of the laws of thought under certain given com- 
1)inations of circumstances where they prevail? Or 
have they arisen by hap-hazard in the minds of those 
l)y whom th<»y an* entertained? If the former, then 
they are no proofs of anarchy, or of a tendency to 
anarcliy, in a positive sense. If the latter, then they 
are jn'oofs of that for which M. Comte has cited them, 
of an intellectual anarchy, that is, of a lawless chance, 
a supposition which overthrows his whole system of 
thought. Within this major inconsistency there b a 
minor one, but not less palpable. How is it possible 
that normal intellects should be in a state of intellectual 
anarchy ? Or that an intellectual anarchy should possess 
as its subjects normal intellects? These are express 
contradictions in tenns, and they are cumulative proofs 
of the anarchy which, with the aid of M. Comte and m 
opposition to his positiWsm, the Chance-theorist seeks to 
maintain. 
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^Vhen such Avriters and thinkers as Mr. Grote, Sir 
George Lewis, and M. Auguste Comte, with apparent 
unconsciousness but with real inconsistency, thus prac- 
tically diverge into the phraseology of a theory of life 
and history which they would utterly disclaim and deny, 
it is not probable that the religious world will be found 
wholly exempt from similar incongruities. In point of 
fact, they are much more prominent in theology than in 
literature and philosophy. 

In the minds of persons of devout and contemplative 
habits, and in the general strain of theological teaching, 
both oral and written, the Chance-theorist finds, or 
thinks that he finds, that the idea of a Divine Provi- 
dence involves something vague, fluctuating, and uncer- 
tain, including or implying an arbitrary interference 
with law, a capricious obstruction of law, a temporary 
and occasional turning aside of law from its direct course 
for a particular purpose, after the accomplishment of 
which it is again permitted to run in its ordinary chan- 
nel until a fresh occasion arises for a similar interference. 
In a profoundly religious and philosophical sense, a par- 
ticular providence is included in a general providence 
and a general providence includes a particular provi- 
dence, just as all the parts are included in the whole 
and the whole includes all its parts. But this is not the 
popular, and seldom is it the pulpit, sense of a particular 
providence, which means rather a special divine interpo- 
sition afl^ecting particular persons under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and by unusual means. Hence extraordi- 
nary incidents, salutary or adverse, are interpreted 
either as the special rewards of piety and virtue, or as 
special punishments of impiety and vice ; and the Deity 
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is regarded as a Being who is moved by entreaty, who 
is pleased with worship and praise, who is displeased 
by the refusal of such acts of homage, and who by ex- 
ceptional arrangement bestows blessings on his friends 
which he withholds from his enemies, and delivers the 
former from evils to which the latter are subject. This 
conception of Divine Providence produces and exhibits 
scenes, both in private and in public life, which carry the 
reflective spectator back in imagination to heathen times 
and to heathen countries, to a heathen people and to 
heathen gods. Thus, two vessels pursuing opposite 
courses cross each other's path on the ocean ; and while 
the crews and passengers of both believe in the same 
God, from the cabins and decks of both ascend orisons 
for prosperous winds to speed them on their respective 
ways, although the winds that are favourable to one 
must be, and are known to be, unfiivourable to the other. 
In a worse spirit, and with a still more flagrant incon- 
sistency, rival religionists pray to Him whom they jointly 
acknowledge as the One Universal Ruler, each for the 
extension of his own as the only saving faith ; and rival 
sectarians of the same religion to the One Univer- 
sal Head of the Church, each for the extinction of the 
other's faith as a soul-destroying heresy. In like manner, 
in a war between two Christian nations, the appeal is 
made from both sides with equal confidence to the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of battles ; in the solemn hours pre- 
ceding a mortal struggle between two armies, prayers 
are ofiered to the same God from the ranks of both for 
victory ; and when triumph crowns the arms of either, 
with the dignity of national authority, and the solemnity 
of national piety, and the fervour of national gratitude, 
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Te Deums are chanted by each people for itself to the 
Great Object of Worship common to the two hostile na- 
tions, and the long-drawn aisles and vaulted roofs of 
Christian cscthedrals reverberate with loud and conflict- 
ing thanksgivings from the Upe of consecrated and stoled 
priests and from the living hearts of assembled multi- 
tudes. 

What is all this, asks the Chance-theorist, but to 
make our own wishes and wants and welfare, real or 
supposed, the measure and standard of the Divine Go- 
vernment ? What is it, but to make the Deity a gigan- 
tic Personification of Chance, a party to our paltry 
hopes and fears, to our personal opinions and interests, 
to our miserable quarrels, and to our murderous wars, 
in which every one seeks his own objects at whatever 
cost to others, and is content to ascribe to an imaginary 
deity alike the misfortunes that befal his enemies, and 
the success which he owes to his o^vn skilful combina- 
tions ? What is it but one of a thousand forms of self- 
deception, by which the human mind beguiles iteelf 
with empty words instead of grasping sober realities ? 
Unstable law is no law. An unstable providence is no 
providence. Subject law and providence to these casual 
interferences and interruptions, and the idea of a per- 
fect law and providence is destroyed, and the pheno- 
mena of the universe are resolved into chaos. Thus 
it is that from the very bosom of theism, Chance 
draws confirmation of its atheistic conclusion. 

According to the advocate of Chance, the inconsis- 
tencies of religionists go much farther, and he finds 
arguments for the support of his theory in the very 
principle and details of Revelation. In all ages and 
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nations, in modem as well as in ancient times, in civil- 
ized as well as in barbarous countries, Religion has 
been taught and accepted as a supernatural communi- 
cation of the Divine Will. This is the characteristic 
of Brahmanism and of Muhammadanism, of Judaism 
and of Christianity. What is the idea involved in such 
an alleged supernatural revelation from God? It is 
that to remedy certain evils and to secure certain be- 
nefits to the whole or to a certain portion of mankind, 
God deems it wise and merciful, just and good, to step 
out of the ordinary course of his government ; to esta- 
blish a new series of relations with our race ; to illus- 
trate and enforce those new relations by the extraor- 
dinary apparatus of inspiration, miracle, and prophecy ; 
and by all these means to present new motives for the 
practice of piety and goodness, and new aids for the 
attainment of moral and spiritual improvement and of 
future and eternal happiness. This, argues the Chance- 
theorist, is to represent God as an imperfect being, 
surprised by the faU and wickedness of his creature, 
changing his purposes and plans with the changing 
character and circumstances of man, recognizing evils 
which he had not anticipated, and providing remedies 
which, but for those evils, would have been superfluous. 
A Revelation containing these implications he regards as 
a true expression, not indeed of Divine wisdom and 
goodness, but of the vague imaginations, the wild spe- 
culations, and the daring hopes of the human mind, 
the eddies of the mighty vortex in which man is des- 
tined to be tossed and whirled without object as with- 
out end. 

He re-enforces this ^dew by examining the details of 
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the Jewish and Christian revelations. Man is made 
pure, sins, and is specially punished ; the earth is cursed 
for his fault; and one order at least of the animal 
world shares in the doom. The increasing population 
of the world lapse into corruption and impiety, and a 
deluge is sent to submerge its continents and to sweep 
away its impenitent inhabitants. From amongst the 
idolatrous nations of the earth one is chosen to preserve 
the knowledge of the true God, and to that line is 
vouchsafed the gift of a succession of inspired patriarchs, 
legislators, rulers, and seers. From that favoured people 
finally springs a Divine Regenerator of Humanity, who 
commissions his apostles by miraculous and superna- 
tural endowments to convince and convert the world. 
Can it be affirmed that these successive expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies are the pro- 
visions of a Perfect Being who sees the end from the 
beginning? They are the manifest representations of 
the fitful and fortuitous struggle that is ever maintained 
between human truth and error, human wisdom and 
foUy. 

Enough has been said to show the general bearing of 
what may be adduced in favour of the theory of Chance, 
and if the writer disavows all sympathy with the sen- 
timents that have been expressed, and the conclusion 
to which they point, the Chance-theorist will at least 
admit that his case has been fairly, if not fully, pre- 
sented, and that a claim may be justly advanced to the 
exercise of an impartial judgment on his part respect- 
ing the opposite theory. If indeed we are, like the 
fallen and falling leaves of autumn, the mere sport of 
every wind that blows — if the life of man and the 
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history of the world have no principle of coh^ion, 
no law of progress, no presiding providence, no defined 
destiny — ^then it b right that we should recognize our 
real condition and accept our inevitable fete. But such 
a condition and such a fete must be acknowledged to 
be a very melancholy one, justifying the attempt to 
discover some more rational and cheerful explanation 
of the phenomena from which it is deduced. 

The \dews that have been presented will appear to 
the positivist, whether theistic or anti-theistic, for the 
most part feeble, frivolous, and felse. But it should be 
borne in mind that it is possible by constantly dwelling 
upon this aspect of life to work it, as it were, into the 
mental constitution, to superinduce it on the confirmed 
habits of thought, to incorporate it with the usages and 
maxims of society, and systematically to interpret all 
events by the standard which it aflbrds. When this 
mental state exists, whether by the aid of reflection or 
without reflection. Chance appears the simple, the in- 
telligible, and the true construction of the antagonistic 
influences to which we are subjected, and this form of 
human character is probably far more common than is 
generally supposed. However frail may be considered 
the foundation on whicJi it rests, we are not permitted 
to ignore its existence, but are bound frankly to con- 
front it, to help it to confront itself by giving form and 
substance to it8 perhaps wavering and indeterminate 
speculations, and to attempt at least to indicate the 
broader and deeper and surer basis on which the theory 
of life and history may be built. 

This duty acquires the stronger obligation from the 
fact which has been made apparent that we are prone, 
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while, denying the doctrine of Chance in words, to 
adopt it at least by implication in our reasonings, in 
the practices of life, in the administration of govern- 
ment, and even in the principles of religion. It is 
permitted to receive instruction even from an enemy. 
Chance may be a false theory of life, but in its very 
errors it may help to show us some of the fallacies in 
which we daily and hourly sun our self-complacency. 
Truth 18 most clearly brought out by a close and in- 
cisive contrast with error. Error is not always error 
in the mass, truth is not always truth in the mass, 
but each has most commonly some grains of the other 
mixed up with it. The grains of truth can be elimi- 
nated from the surrounding mass of error, the grains of 
error from the surrounding mass of truth, only by open- 
ness to conviction, by a careful weighing of evidence, 
and by a calm adjudication on its force and nature. If 
the writer may speak from his own experience he would 
say that it is impossible to study the theory of Chance 
without being strongly confirmed in the truth opposed 
to it, and without, at the same time, in holding that 
truth, discovering sources of error to which he would 
otherwise have been blind. 
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Section II. 
The Theory of Law. 

The next theory which seeks to resolve the problem 
of history is that of Law. This theory has two aspects, 
which should be carefully distinguished, one towards 
the theory of Chance, the other towards that of Will. 
In the former aspect it is an affirmative theory, assert- 
\ ing Law in opposition to chance. In the latter aspect it 
\ is a negative theory, denjdng a Supreme Will. Chance, 
! in the last analysis, is a negation, and whatever denies 
chance, which law does, must be relatively an affirma- 
tion. Theism is not a negation, but an affirmation, 
and whatever denies theism, which absolute uncon- 
ditioned law does, must be relatively a negation. It is 
important to keep in view this double aspect of the 
theory of law, for a one-sided view of it will contract 
and distort the judgment. If exclusive regard is given 
to the affirmative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its 
opposition to chance, which is the tendency of those who 
may be called psychical or theistic positivists, then in 
their endeavours to refute by means of law the atheistic 
conclusion of chance, they will be less able to perceive 
and less willing to admit the authority of law under the 
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theory of Will and mthin the domain of Theism. If, 
on the other hand, exclusive regard is given to the 
negative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its assumed 
opposition to theism, which is the tendency of those 
who may be called physical or anti-theistic positivists, 
then in their anxiety to escape under the sanction of 
law from a theistic conclusion, they will not sujficiently 
impress on their own minds or enforce on the attention 
of others the necessity of applying it in its strictly aifir- 
mative aspect to the utter annihilation of chance. On 
each side there is an inlet to error, if the other side is 
neglected ; in the one case to the psychical, in the other 
to the physical positivist. Both can guard against the 
errors to which each respectively is liable only by keep- 
ing steadily in view the double aspect of the theory 
of law. 

This is not an unmeaning distinction. It is true in 
conception, and it has a direct practical influence upon 
the course of philosophical and religious speculation and 
upon the character of philosophical and religious sys- 
tems. Its efl^ect upon the theory of Will and the efiect 
of inattention to it upon theistic reasonings will be 
noticed hereafter. It belongs to this place to indicate 
its efl^ect upon the theory of law and the effect of 
inattention to it upon the most approved exposition of 
that theory in the Positive Philosophy of M. Comte. 
That distinguished author has signally failed to appre- 
ciate this distinction. He is par excellence the advocate 
of Law, but throughout his voluminous work he has 
never once taken into account the affirmative iispect of 
the theory of law in opposition to chance, but has 
expended all the resources of his mind in illustration of 
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its negative cspect in o^posidoii to thdan. A reader of 
the Philcaopki^ Pontics would never learn that law is 
incompatible with all the theories and applications of 
chance by which the human mind has beguiled itself in 
successive ages, and by which it continues to b^uile 
itself to the present day. He would learn only that, 
according to the interpretation of M. Comte, it nega- 
tives a supreme will, a primary cause, a providential 
superintendence, and every conception of uses and ends 
in nature and in man. He mi^t, however mistakingly, 
be led to suppose that in the opinion of M. Comte there 
was some recondite way of reconciling the conflicting 
claims of Law and Chance, and of bringing them into 
friendly accord. He would never learn from M. Comte 
that in the judgment of theistic positivists Law and 
Theism are perfectly reconcilable, but on the contrary 
would conclude from his representations that in the 
most unqualified sense they are, and are admitted to 
be, mutual contradictions. The mere neglect of the 
distinction is not all ; but, strangely enough, claiming 
to be the most positive of all positive philosophers, 
he has selected for special illustration that aspect of the 
theory of law which is the less positive of the two. The 
one, as has been shown, is affirmative \ and the other 
negative. The one is phenomenal, that is, all the 
proofs in favour of law and opposed to chance, are 
derived from the actual appearances of nature; the 
other is non-phenomenal, that is, all the arguments 
froin law brought in opposition to the being and pro- 
vidence of God merely tend to annul the conclusions 
drawn from phenomena, without being themselves 
based upon actual phenomena. It is the affirmative, 
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the phenomenal, the eminently positive aspect of the 
theory of law which the expounder of the positive 
philosophy has overlooked. It is its negative, non- 
phenomenal, non-positive aspect which he labours with 
persevering iteration to establish. If such an obvious 
bias does not wholly destroy confidence, at least it 
should inspire caution. The efiect upon M. Comte's 
own mind wiU be variously estimated. It may even be 
deemed not improbable that if he had perceived and 
faithfully applied this distinction, it would have given 
a difierent direction to his investigations, would have 
preserved him from some of the mistakes into which 
he has fallen, and would have moulded into a difierent 
form his entire philosophy. 

This distinction being made, it will be seen that the 
affirmative aspect of the theory of law, or that which 
places law in opposition to chance — ^that aspect which 
M. Comte has neglected — ^is here to be considered; 
while its negative aspect, or that which places law in 
opposition to theism, belongs to a subsequent part of 
this Inquiry. 

What does the theory of Law as opposed to Chance 
involve, constitute, express ? It involves the denial of 
chance, it constitutes an affirmation of law, and it 
expresses that denial and affirmation. Law is the 
contradiction of chance. It denies what chance affirms, 
incoherence and disorder : it affirms what chance de- 
nies, coherence and order in the sequence of events. 
To deny chance is to affirm law, to disprove chance is 
to establish law, that is, it is to affirm and establish an 
invariable connection between events. According to 
this theory events do not occur loosely and discon- 
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tinuously, but are intimately related to each other, 
inseparably interwoven, and mutually dependent. The 
successive phases in individual life, in social insti- 
tutions, and in political history are all respectively 
linked to each other by indissoluble ties. The causes 
or antecedents being what they were, the eflfects or 
iconsequents could not have been other than those 
which actually occurred: the eflfects or consequents 
^eing what they were, the causes or antecedents could 
inot have been other than those which actually existed. 
jSuch is the theory of law. It supposes a system in 
which every thing has an appropriate place, and every 
person an appropriate function ; in which each is a 
part of a coherent whole, and the whole is composed of 
connected parts. To suppose any solution of continuity 
j in the operation of causes and eflfects, any incongruity 
in the whole, any disconnection of parts, to assume in 
the strict philosophical and scientific sense any mal- 
arrangement, mal-formation, or mal-organization is to 
, s that extent to combine the element of chance with the 

dominion of law, and to weld into one mass contra- 
dictories and incompatibilities. There is no chance 
Avithin the domain of law. Law, if it operate at all, 
cannot but operate, and cannot but be conceived to 
operate, naturally, necessarily, universally, and in- 
variably. 

As it may have been deemed a work of supereroga- 
tion to marshal the flimsy and absurd arguments in 
favour of chance, so their flimsiness and absurdity 
may be supposed to carry with them their own refuta- 
tion, and to absolve both the writer and the reader 
from a formal disproof of chance and a formal proof 
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of law. This, however, would be a hasty conclusion. 
The doctrine of chance is, indeed, utterly untenable ; ) 
but the very forms in which the argument in its favour i 
is capable of being, and has been, presented, prove that, ! 
rightly or wrongly, it is deeply seated in the minds of I 
men, and that it largely influences their thoughts and 
acts as individuals, as members of society, as rulers,, 
statesmen, and politicians, as philosophers and reli- i 
gionists. If rightly, let them adopt the theory entirely 
and boldly avow it. If wrongly, let them with equal 
explicitness disclaim it in principle and in practice. 
The alternative here and now is not between law and 
theism, but between law and chance. It is not be- 
tween law and a lawgiver, but between law and the 
absence of all law. It is not between law without, 
and law -with, a presiding mind, a supreme ruler 
in the natural and in the moral world, but between 
law the affirmation of universal order, and chance the 
affirmation of universal disorder. To palter in a double 
sense between two such irreconcilable theories of life 
obscures alike the intellectual and the moral percep- 
tions, and while it lowers the dignity, must retard the 
growth, of character ; and every endeavour, therefore, 
should be made to mark with the utmost accuracy the 
line that divides them, and clearly to discriminate be- 
tween their respective characteristics. 

There are, doubtless, thinkers who carefully distinguish 
between the two theories ; but they are often, perhaps 
generally, confounded, -vnthout any distinct apprehension 
of the difference between them, or any conscious apprecia- 
tion of their opposite principles. In such cases a statement 
and proof of the uncompromising authority of natural 
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law wUl indelibly stamp the difference and show the 
inevitable alternative. Although the popular beUef in 
chance is not the deduction from a logical process, or 
the result of deliberate reflection, but is, on the con- 
trary, the premature generalization of uninstructed 
minds, yet it is held by those who are open to the 
convictions to be produced by just observation and 
sound reasoning, and as a corrective, therefore, of 
practical fallacies an exhibition of the argument for 
law and against chance is demanded. Even in the 
minds of those who possess philosophic, scientific, or 
( religious culture, a lurking scepticism of the prevalence 
of order, a lurking belief in the prevalence of disorder 
in certain departments of nature, thought, and action, 
is sometimes found to exist; and this unconfessed, 
and almost unconscious^ scepticism or misbelief can be 
thoroughly dislodged, and a perfect accordance esta- 
blished between theory and life, between speculation 
and practice, only by falling back and resting on first 
principles. The historical bearing of the theory of law 
is, however, that which most imperatively in this place 
I demands its examination and establishment. The theory 
;' of chance puts a negation upon history and all possibility 
of history, upon the law of history and all possibility of 
such a law, by denying all connected sequences; and 
there can, therefore, be no investigation of history, its 
principles, its elements, its ideas, its development, tmless 
that theory is disproved. To disprove that theory is to 
prove that there is order in nature, in life, in thought, 
in society. It is making the first step towards proving 
the reality of history, and the possibility of acquiring a 
true conception of the order of historical events. 
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The proposition, then, to be disproved is the absence, 
the proposition to be established is the presence, of law, 
of order, of connected sequences in events. Now it is 
a fact, which the Chance-theorist himself wiU admit, that 
in certain departments of nature law is present, order 
does exist, sequences are connected. It may still be 
made a question how that law and order and sequence 
have been produced, whether they are spontaneous, that 
b, self-originated, or spring from a higher source ; but 
still the fact of their phenomenal existence is indu- 
bitable. Although we do not know why the relative 
distances, masses, densities, velocities of the bodies that 
compose the solar system should be just what they are, 
yet, being what they are, we know that the times of 
their revolution and their mutual attractions are deter- 
mined by fixed law, result in the most admirable order, 
and consist of constant sequences. Spring and summer, 
autumn and winter, with modifications in difierent 
latitudes, make up the rounded year. The moon even 
in her changes is regularly changeful. Night enshrouds 
the world in darkness, which we know the light of day 
wiU chase away. The distinctions between inorganic 
and organic bodies, between vegetable and animal life, 
between vital and mental phenomena, are permanent. 
Fire burns certain substances ; water extinguishes fire. 
Food nourishes, poison destroys, animal life. Nitrogen, 
which we daily breathe in atmospheric air, is, in an 
uncombined state, fatal to animal life. In short, every 
object or substance* in nature has its specific elements, 
properties, and relations, which are as indestructible as 
the olyect or substance itself. All, then, is not con- 
fusion and chance. Incoherence, if it do exist, is not 

E 2 
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"universal. Law, order, sequence, are not wholly un- 
known. The connection of cause and eflfect, of ante- 
cedence and consequence between certain phenomena, 
can be fully established ; that is, there is a fixed and 
invariable order in the occurrence of certain events. 

The impression produced by the contemplation of the 
steady operation of natiural law is illustrated in the poem 
of Lucretius, the expounder of the Epicurean philosophy 
to the Roman world. He has been denounced as the 
apostle of chance, as if he denied all law, whereas he 
largely dwells upon the imiformity of law and the inter- 
dependence of relations. He has been held up as the 
special teacher of law, as if chance did not at all enter 
into his scheme of thought, whereas it is the verj^ 
groundwork on which it is based. This is not the 
place to explain at length the philosophy of Epicurus 
or the Lucretian form of it, but it is not foreign to the 
present purpose to show that the system begins with 
chance and ends with law. That the existing order of 
nature was considered to spring from the fortuitous 
concourse of elementary particles, appears from the 
passages cited below.* The language of Lucretius 

* " Sed, auibas ille modis conjectus materia! 

Fundarit terrain et coelum, politique profunda, 
Soils, lunai, cursus, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam cert^ neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se suo quseque sagaci mente locarunt ; 
Nee, quos quseque darent rootus, pepigere profecto : 
Sed quia nrnlta, modis multis, primorcua rerum 
Er infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consueraat concita ferri, 
Oranimodisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quaequomque inter se possent congressa creare ; 
Propterea fit, utci, magnum volgata per aevom, 
Omnigenos coetus et motus experiundo. 
Tandem conveniant ea, quro conventa, repentc 
Jiagnarum rerum fiant exordia ssepe, 
Terrai, maris, et coeli, generisque animantum." 

De Rerum Natura, lib. v. 417-432. To the same effect, compare lib. i. 
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would seem incapable of interpretation on any other 
supposition ; for although his primary object was to ne- 
gative the Democritic doctrine of sentient and percipient 
atoms, yet he goes beyond this negation, and not only 
denies that the seeds of things were intelligent, but affirms 
that their impulses, repercussions, and combinations in 
infinite time and in infinite space were wholly casual : 

'' Nollo jam pacto verisimile esse patandum est, 
Undique quom Torsum spatium vacet infinitum, 
Seminaque innomero nomero, sammaqae profundi, 
Multimodis volitent, sterno percita motu ; 

• ••#•• 

Sponte sua, forte obfensando semina renim 
Multimodis, temer6, in cassum, frustraque, coacta." 

(ii. 1051-59.) 

The extract given from Plutarch containing a more 

10201036, and ii. 1047-1065. Compare, also, lib. i. 4 of Plutarcb de Placitis 
Philosophonim, which, as throwing light on the question, is here quoted entire : 
'O Toivw KoafJLOS (rvvicrrrf vtpiKtKkaaiiivn^ (r\rifjLaTi ivxr^yntno'iiivos rhv rp6jTov 
TovTou' Ta>v dro/xttv (rcofioTfov oarpov6tfTov Kiii Tv\cuav ix^yrav r^v Kiyrjaty, 
avptx^^ ^* "^^^ ra;(toTa Kivovfi€Vo»v us t6 avrb, iroKka (rtufiaTa ovvrjOpoia^f 
Kai dta TovTO iroLKiKiav €\ovTa Koi ax^Jf^ortav xai fitytOoay. A$poi{ofiivmy d« 
cV ravr^ rovrtay, ra fiiv oca fjulCopa rjy koI fiapvrara iravrtas 'vjrtKddi(€v^ 
ocra dc fjMcpa koI ir€pt(f>4p^ koi Xcta icat ivokiaOay ravra icai i^tGkiQtro Korh r^y 
Tttv ac^fiarmv crvvodoVf us t€ t6 iirrimpov dv€(f>€ptTo, 'o)r dc ovy cffXtn-r fiiy 
rf nXrjKTucfi bvvayns pertaplCovaa, ovKiri dc ^ty *rj irXrjy^ irphs r6 fji€Tf«^poy, 
cVttXvcro dc ravra Karto <t>fp€<r$atf ctrcc^trd wp6g rovr roirovs rovs dvvafA€y6vs 
dc^aa^ai* *ovtoi dc ^tray 'oi frcptf, Koi irphs tovtois t6 nk^Bos rotv v^iidrtoy 
W€pi€k\aTO' irtpntktKoptva dc dXX^Xoir Kara r^y ir€piKka<ny r6v 6vpayhy 
€yiyyr)<r(a>j tijs dc dvrrjs 'cj^o/zci^ai ^v<rf<ur *cu aroyiOi noiKikai ov<rai, Ka$S>g 
€ipffTaiy npos TO fiiTfoDpoy i(<o$ovfJiiyai, T^y r&y doTipay <f>va'iy dnrriXovy' t6 
df ir\fi3os ray dya$vpiu*p,€v<$iy (TfOfidTfoy cfrXi;rrc rby dipa, kcu rovroy cfc^c^c* 
frytvpar6vfi€yos dc 'ovros koto rrjy Kiyriaiyy km aviintpCkap^y^y ra airrpa^ 
fTvpntpirfyt ravra, koi rrjy yvy ir€pi<f>opay dvrcity furtc^poy 4(f>v\aTrt* K&irura 
cV ficv rv>y *\moKa$iCoyr(OP tytyyrj^ *i; yij, cV dc ra>y /icrcvpi^oficvttv 6vpay6s 
nvp, drip. noXX^r dc 'vXris frt mpiuXrjppJyris cV rrj yrj, nvKyovp^tyrjs rt Tavrrjs 
Kord ras dno rtay nvtvpdroiv irXrjyaSf iciii riis arro rS>y dtrrip^y dvpaSf npo<r€0kip*ro 
nas 6 fUKpofjLtprjt a'xVH^*^*'^h^^ ravrris^ k^u rrjy 'vypdy <t>vaiv iyiwa' *ptv<mKu>g 
dc dvrri biaxtiptyrj Kar€<f>€ptro irpos rovs koiXovs rdnovs Koi bvyapAvovs X'^PW^^ 
T€ Khi oTff^oA, ^ KaO^avTo r6 vdo»p '\mo<rray^ ticoiKavt rovr 'xmoKtifitvovs 
TOJTOvs. Th p€v ivy icvpiarara fiiprj rov KO<rpov tAv nponoy rovroy rytvyri^. 
This placitum has been ascribed to Epicurus himself. If it was not his, it 
must have been the production of one of his disciples, and from interual evi- 
dence it may be inferred that Lucretius had this, or some similar description 
of the formative process, under his eje when he wrote the passages of his poem 
referred to above. 
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primitive exposition of the Epicurean doctrine, is also 
worthy of special notice, for there the primordial atoms 
whose combinations brought about the present consti- 
tution of things are expressly said to have exerted not 
only an unintelligent but a fortuitous motion (rZv ar6fut9 

cTttfMirctfv awpov6ffrQ¥ Koi rvxoiav 4x6vtiav ri/v iciyfffTiv), To Say, aS 

Good does,* that Epicurus and Lucretius used chance 
in a popular, not in a philosophical, sense is untenable. 
The authors of systems of philosophy must be held to 
the philosophical use of their own terms, especially 
when they are employed in explaining the principles 
of those systems, for otherwise anything may be asserted 
by themselves or proved respecting them by others, 
without the possibility of contradiction. According to 
the Lucretian form, then, of the Epicurean doctrine, 
the first movements of nature consisted of the chance- 
conflicts of the primordial elements. But chance no 
longer exists; law is now supreme. That the univer- 
sality and uniformity of law are principles of this phi- 
losophy appears from many passages of the poem;f 
and so obvious is this characteristic, that the most recent 
commentator on Lucretius dwells on it with some degree 
of enthusiasm, with great frequency, and with consider- 
able variety of phrase, but without attempting to re- 
concile it with the opposite doctrine of chance, or 

* Life of Lucretias, preiixed to the transktiou of Dc Berom Natora, 
p. Ixxui. 

t Lib. i. 585-588; ii. 253-258; 300-302; 717, 718; r. 56-59; 310, 311; 
921, 922 ; 1435-1438. The following are the words of the first reference, and 
the sentiment in all the others corresponds : 

" Denique, jam, quoniam generatim reddita finis 
Crescendi rebus constat, vitamque tenendi, 
Et quid quaque queant, per fcedera natural, 
Quid porro uequeaut, sancitum quandoquidem extat." 
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even alluding to that doctrine as one phase of the 
system.* It is not possible to reconcile them. Philo- 
sophers must be allowed to contradict themselves. 
Nature, the eflBluence of divine wisdom, is always con- 
sistent with herself. Philosophy, the product of human 
wisdom, is not necessarily so. 

It may be possible, however, to understand the co-or- 
dination of ideas in the mind of Lucretius. He conceived 
of the gods as removed from all concern in human or 
mundane affairs (i. 57-62) ; and of Nature, in the lan- 
guage of the Oxford Essayist, as " a blind unconscious 
sovereign. " The first impulses of the original particles of 
matter were, as has been shown, irregular and conflict- 
ing ; but, in virtue of a secret capacity (secreta facultas, 
i. 174), of an inherent power (innata potestas, ii. 286), of 
a certain hidden force (vis abdita quaedam, v. 1232), cor- 
responding with the impulsive energy (itX^ktmc^ buvafiU) 
mentioned in the extract from Plutarch, and in virtue 
also of that spontaneous motion which he everywhere 
ascribes to matter (ii. 132; 1051-1062; 1156-1159; 
iii. 31-33 ; 132, 133 ; v. 77-82), the present order of 
nature was established, and then only began those fixed 
relations and interdependencies, those laws of nature 
and of fate, which Lucretius conceived as binding the 
universe in the chains of a stem and irreversible ne- 
cessity. However thb may be, it is important here 
only to show that he maintained both chance and law ; 
first chance, and then law; chance as giving the first 
impulsions, and then law as seizing the helm and 
guiding the universe in its destined course ; chance as 
the speculative explanation by an active and ingenious 

* Oxford Essays, Tol. i. article i. pp. 15, 29, 96, 40, 44, 45. 
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mind of the origin of motion and of the collisions and 
conjunctions of matter ; law as an inevitable conclusion, 
drawn by a keen and close observer of actual pheno- 
mena. We may speculate as we please about abstrac- 
tions, but when we touch the realities of nature and of 
I life, we see that law is the intelligible utterance of fact 
I and experience. We may plunge into the abyss of past 
I ages, and busy ourselves in imagination with the casual 
I conflicts and combinations of primordial atoms, but 
I when we open our eyes intelligently on the actual world 
Mtbove and below and around and within us, we are 
pompelled to acknowledge law and order and sequence. 
All this, however, only goes to establish the existence 
of law, not its universality in space, not its dominion 
in the eternity of the past, not its perpetuity in the 
eternity of the future. It embraces only certain classes 
of phenomena known to us, and leaves unexplained and 
inexplicable those which are beyond the reach of our 
finite faculties and imperfect knowledge. How do we 
know but that chance, as Lucretius seems to have sup- 
posed, may have presided at the origin of all things ? 
How do we know but that law, relaxing its grasp, may 
abandon the universe once more to chaos and disorder ? 
The answer is, that we do not know and cannot know, 
for the very reason which the objection suggests — viz. 
that our faculties are finite and our knowledge is imper- 
fect. It would, however, be eminently unreasonable to 
argue from the existence of law within the sphere of our 
faculties and knowledge against the existence of law 
B beyond that sphere ; from law present and actual 
(against law past and future. The inference is clearly 
the other way, and this inference is strengthened by the 
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fact that in proportion as we are able to penetrate astro- 
nomically into the depths of space, to understand geo- 
logically the changes that have taken place on the earth's 
surface, and to trace historically the sequence of events 
among the races of men, in the same proportion we are 
enabled to extend the confines of that domain within 
which order and system, fixed and invariable sequences, 
are perceived to prevail. 

In the stellar heavens observers have professed to dis- 
cover some indications of a system of which the sun, 
the centre of our system, is only a subordinate member, 
moving with other subordinate members round a com- 
mon centre ; and if discovery is extended in this direction 
we shall acquire the perception of order where all is now 
seeming disorder. In the early ages of the history of all 
nations the planetary motions appeared uncertain and 
irregular, and while the earth was regarded as the centre 
of the system, the explanations of philosophers by cycles / 
and epicycles may have rendered confusion worse con- 
founded; but in the progress of observation and re- 
search, the sun instead of the earth was ascertained to 
be the centre of our system, the laws of the motions of 
the planets were discovered, and a beautiful simplicity 
and order were seen to prevail. At one period not only 
the sun, moon, and stars, but also earth and ocean, fire, 
air, wind, and other elementary bodies were each re- 
garded as a li\ing personal deity, moved by an arbitrary 
individual will, propitiated by sacrifices, fitfully granting 
favours to his woi'shippers, receiving benefit in return 
from their offerings, and inflicting vengeance on his own 
enemies and those of his votaries ; whereas at the present 
day, in the estimation of civilized man, the objects of 
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nature are divested of divine character and of personal 
attributes, and as minerals, water, air, &c., are analyzed 

I and ascertained to consist of certain fixed and deter- 
minate elements, to possess certain fiixed and deter- 
minate properties, and to produce under appropriate 
circumstances and on appropriate substances certain 
Jfixed and determinate effects. To the superficial ob- 
server the crust of the earth is composed of materials 
that appear to be heaped together in inextricable con- 
fusion ; but the scientific inquirer is able to perceive 
distinct formations belonging to different and distant 
ages, each with peculiar forms of vegetable and animal 
life possessing special adaptations to ,the circumstances 
of those periods under the operation of the same general 
laws of matter, of motion, and of life which now prevail. 
It was at one time conceived that nature was so variable 
in her moods that the properties of objects were trans- 
mutable ; that the inferior metals, for instance, could be 
changed into gold ; or, in other words, that the properties 
of gold could be communicated to the inferior metals : 
, the researches of alchemy for this purpose prepared the 
I way for the science of chemistry which shows that 
I nature, not only in her mere external form and visible 
Imanifestations, but also in the intimate constitution of 
/jthings, is subject to no vagari ^ but has fixed and in- 
jrariable laws. No social movement recorded in history 
nas appeared so sudden, so unaccountable, so irregular, 
so monstrous as that which commenced in France in 
1789, and which has prolonged its convulsive effects to 
our own day. It has seemed to many to constitute a 
violent disruption of the established order of society, 
defying all calculation, ignoring all causation, subject to 
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no law, and mysteriously separating the past from the 
future ; and yet M. de Tocqueville has conclusively 
shown that it was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the state of manners, of morals, and of institutions 
that immediately preceded it.* Amid the most appalling 
disorganization that human society ever sustained, law 
held on in its course, causes produced their legitimate 
effects, effects followed from their appropriate causes, 
and, even as in the offensive decay and dissolution of 
carrion, a superhuman order permeated and controlled 
the human disorders that seemed to reign triumphant 
and unchecked. 

In short, if, making the present time our point of de- 
parture, we take a retrospect of the history of the human 
mind, and especially of its speculations on the course of 
events in nature, we shall find that just in proportion 
as we go back into antiquity the province of chance 
constantly enlarges and that of law contracts. Or if, 
making the earliest records of history our starting-point, 
we read them prospectively, it will be seen that just in 
proportion as we approach our own age the province 
of chance is gradually narrowed and that of law ex- 
tended, by the successive and continually increasing 
discoveries of science and by the diffusion of the 
knowledge of their results among the mass of mankind. 
The legitimate inference is, that the appearance off 
chance is no proof of its actual operation in any depart-j 
ment of nature, but is only an e\idencc of the imper-j 
fection of the human intellect and of the existing limita-j 
tions of human knowledge. If chance universally prc- 

* See De Tocqueville on the State of Society in France before the Rcrola- 
tion of 17S0, and on the causes which led to that ercut, London, 1850. 
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vailed, our researches into nature would more and more 
develop the fact. But researches into nature more and 
more bring out the prevalence of law ; and the sound 
conclusion is, that Law and not Chance, Order and not 
[Disorder, is the universal rule. 

The advocate of law takes still higher ground against 
chance. The discoveries of science are not only incon- 
sistent with the theory of chance, but the theory of 
chance would annul all science whatsoever. If that 
theory be true, then it must be true imiversally and 
without limitation. It is true in respect of chance as of 
law that there can be no compromise between the two. 
But the affirmation of universal and unlimited inco- 
herence when referred to the physical world amounts 
to a negation of all physical law, that is, to a negation 
of all physical science. All the discoveries and conclu- 
sions of physical science consist in tracing the relations 
of antecedents and consequents between diflferent facts 
in nature and in generalizing into law those which are 
of the^same kind and have the same character ; that is, 
in deducing from them the notion of law, or subordi- 
nating and classifying them under that general concep- 
tion. The object of all science is the discovery of law, 
and the result of all science is the manifestation of law 
and the exclusion of the idea of chance from the opera- 
tions of nature. Science extends its boundaries when 
the connection of facts is ascertained and shown, and 
wherever that connection is unknown or uncertain, there 
science does not exist, within those limits science has not 
penetrated. There is consequently a strict and literal 
opposition between chance and science, just as there is 
between chance and law, since science is simply the 
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knowledge of law. To affirm chance is to deny science, 
all actual science, all possible science. It is to ignore 
the discoveries of the past and to preclude all future 
researches into nature. It is to put an extinguisher on 
the human mind in every branch at least of physical 
knowledge. The consistent believer in the theory of 
chance must erase from his mind all knowledge of the 
physical sciences, must refuse to recognize the know- 
ledge of them in others, and must cease to employ such 
knowledge, or to recognize the emplojinent of it by 
others, in the business of the world. Every man who 
believes that the sun will set this evening and will rise 
to-morrow, and who acts accordingly, is a believer in 
law; he who does not believe that the sun will thus 
set and rise, and who acts accordingly, may claim to be 
a believer in chance. 

The same reasoning applies to the intellectual world, 
the world of thought. On the assumption of chance 
there can be no science of thought, no continuity of 
thought, no recognition of that continuity either in our 
own minds or in the minds of others. It is only on the 
assumption of law that such science, continuity, and 
recognition of continuity can exist. When one goes to 
sleep at night, why does he believe that on the follow- 
ing morning he will awake the same man, not only in 
limb and feature, but in the faculties of his mind, in the 
kind and degree of their culture, in the general tone and 
direction of his mental habitudes, and in the whole 
amount of his mental associations and affinities ? And 
why docs this belief acquire from daily experience such 
stronor confirmation as to lose even the character of a 
])elief altogether, and to become a conclusion as familiar 
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to the consciousness as that of his own existence ? The 
reason is that mind and thought are as much subject to 
law as matter and motion, and that " nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep," does not violate the laws of 
mind, but only suspends their operation ; does not de- 
stroy the continuity of thought, but on the contrary 
permits a renewed, perfect, and unbroken connection to 
be established between the past and present mental 
states. This could not take place with the persistent 
uniformity which every person possessing a sound mind 
in a soimd body experiences, if there were no law, no 
order, no connected sequence in thought. The con- 
sciousness of personal existence at any given moment of 
time, and the consciousness of personal identity at any 
two given moments of time, are distinct apperceptions 
of the mind ;- and the distinction, if clearly apprehended, 
enables us to understand what we should be if we were 
subject to chance, and what we are being subject to law. 
If chance ruled, we might continue to enjoy a personal 
existence, in which every man would be a Christopher 
Sly, getting drunk a clown and sobered into a lord, or 
going to sleep a fool and waking a philosopher, or vice 
versdj without consciousness or knowledge of the muta- 
tion. Nay, such changes might occur without the in- 
^termediate stages of insensibility, and even the hours and 
the minutes of our conscious and waking life might ex- 
hibit us in a series of successive and opposite characters, 
in which motley would be the only wear ; for it is evident 
that where there is no continuity of thought, there can 
be no consistence of character ; and that on the other 
hand consistence of character is simply the expression 
of that continuity. It is because there are laws of 
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thought firmly binding the past, the present, and the 
future, that we possess the consciousness of personal 
identity over and above the consciousness of personal 
existence ; that we know ourselves to be intellectually 
the same to-day that we were yesterday; that we know 
ourselves to be the same this instant that we were an 
hour ago ; that to-morrow we shall know ourselves to 
be the same that we are to-day ; and it is in virtue of 
the same laws of thought that, in that future state of 
being which we are permitted darkly to hope for, we 
believe that we shall recognize ourselves as those who 
have passed through this beauteous yet mysterious 
world, and the changeful and troubled scenes which it 
presents. Neither here nor hereafter could there be 
continuous thought, if there were no laws of thought ; 
and without continuous thought, mental life would be 
made up of unshapen fragments and loose filaments of 
thought, desultory phantasies, contradictory resolves, 
unperformed promises. The promises of to-day would 
be forgotten to-morrow. The bargains of to-day would 
be unfulfilled to-morrow. The fears of to-day would be 
the hopes of to-morrow. The hopes of to-day would be 
the fears of to-morrow. The absence of natural law, in^ 
fine, involves the negation not only of physical science, 
but of all human law and legislation, of government, of 
society, and of aU political, social, and religious institu- 
tions, for of all these natural law is the basis and 
cement, without the support of which they topple, andf 
fall, and crumble into dust. How can a Chance-theorist 1 
piece together even his own thoughts into an argument 
against law, if thought itself had no law, no continuity, 
no causation, no connected sequence, no fixed relations? 
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The moral phenomena of human life and character 
that appear favourable to the theory of chance open 
some of the most obscure questions which have engaged 
the attention of thinkers ; but the object and scope of 
the present inquiry will permit the suggestion only of 
such general considerations as bear strictly upon that 
theor}^ 

Let it be once for all fully and unequivocally ad- 
mitted that there is moral disorder in human nature, 
and that it more or less develops itself in every form of 
human character, in every condition of human life, and 
in every stage of human history. In the physical world 
it is found, as has been shown, that as science advances 
disorder recedes ; that the more we know, the more we 
perceive law and order to prevail in nature ; and that 
consequently in that sphere it is not disorder, but the 
appearance of disorder, that creates doubt and embar- 
rasses inquiry. The facts are different in the moral 
world. Moral disorder exists, and does not only ap- 
pear to exist. It is not only seeming, but real and 
actual, a phenomenon to be explained into the anarchy 
of chance or into the dominion of law in any way that 
may satisfy the reason, but neither to be denied as non- 
existent, or ignored as unimportant. We perceive it 
around us in a great variety of forms. We are our- 
selves the subjects of it. It is the object of our deepest 
and most intimate consciousness. The question, then, is 
not whether there is such a thing as moral disorder in 
human life and society. Its existence is not only ad- 
mitted, but asserted as wholly indisputable. The only 
question is, How are we to understand it ? How are we 
to construe it to our own minds ? Is it universal ? If 
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universal, how can universal moral disorder be, or be 
shown to be, consistent with universal physical order ? 
How can it be, or be shown to be, consistent even with 
the partial order of human society ? If not universal, 
how can partial moral disorder be, or be shown . to be, 
consistent with universal moral order? And is that 
partial moral disorder an imnatural excrescence upon 
human nature ? Or, is it the natural product of a natural 
cause under a system of natural and universal law ? \ 

The first supposition is, that moral disorder is imi-l \ 
versal ; that it is the rule, and not the exception to the 
rule. This supposition coincides with the popular con- 
clusion at which, according to Sir George Lewis in a 
passage already quoted (pp. 24-30), men have in all ages 
arrived, and to which he gives an apparent assent, that 
the general course of human afiairs is irregular, capri- 
cious, and uncertain, in consequence of its dependence 
upon fluctuating human volitions. The effect of thisl 
view. is to draw a very broad and marked distinction i 
between the physical and the moral world, the order of! 
the one and the disorder of the other, and to lead to a ' 
form of the Manichean doctrine of two principles — a 
form very difierent from the Oriental one — in which one 
principle, that of order, presides over the physical phe- 
nomena of the universe, and the other, that of disorder, 
over its moral phenomena. On a superficial considera- 1 
tion this distinction may appear tenable ; but on closer \ 
inspection it cannot be maintained. While it is ad- I 
mitted that there is a certain amount of truth in the 
alleged contrast between the physical and the moral 
world, the regularity and steadiness that characterize 
the phenomena of the one, and the irregularity and ca- 

F 
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priciousness diat characterize those of the other, it is at 
the same time dear that a similar contrast prevails within 
the domain of the moral world itself and between the 
phenomena which it presents. As the best of men are 
not without some drawbacks from their excellence known 
at least to themselves, so the worst are not wholly bad, 
and bodi exemplify the struggle which with different 
degrees of success is mamtained between moral good 
And moral evil. The mere fact that there is such a 
struggle, however unsuccessful, shows that moral dis- 
order is not universal, for if it were there could be no 
contest. But it is not always unsuccesrful, and in in- 
stances, it is to be hoped, not very infrequent^ reliance 
may be placed upon the truthfulness, . the justice, the 
kindness, and the purity of the good man with as con- 
firmed a confidence as upon the operation of any phy- 
sical law. Nor is it individual excellence only to which 
an appeal may be made. The virtues of domestic life, 
the amenities of social intercourse, and the institutions 
of civil government, could not have taken root in human 
nature, could not co-exist among different nations of the 
earth, and could not be transmitted in them all firom 
age to age without some inherent principle of moral 
coherence. The very existence of human society there- 
fore is alone a sufficient disproof of the universality of 
, moral disorder, 
L.) f The second supposition is that moral disorder is not 
^ •■miversal, but partial ; and this conclusion is confirmed 

>y the consideration that physical and moral phe- 
Lomena are not so distinctly separable as has been 
lumed, and that therefore laAv which is found so 
strongly marked in the former probably prevails also 
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in the latter. However we may in idea distinguish 
between the physical and moral worlds, between phy- 
sical and moral relations, they are inextricably inter- 
woven with each other in the human constitution and i 
in the experiences of life. We know, for instance, that I V (P\ 
physical causes produce moral efiects ; that particular 
descriptions of food, especially when consumed in ex- 
cessive quantity, contribute to degrade and brutalize 
the character; that the same or other descriptions 
taken in moderate proportions tend to soften and refine 
the dispositions; that the physical adaptation of the 
sexes to each other may be applied to the most beauti- 
£ul moral uses, and may be made to constitute the foun- 
dation of the most admirable domestic and social virtues ; 
and that it may be perverted to produce the grossest 
licentiousness of manners and the basest demoralization 
of character. In like manner we know that moral JM \ 
causes produce physical efiects ; that anxiety produces | «i ^' 
insanity, and terror death, while love and hope and/ 
trust infuse new vigour into the frame and enable it tqf 
sustain labours under which it would otherwise sink. 
Where shall we draw a line between the two classes of 
phenomena, tlie physical and the moral ? — ^between the 
physical and moral worlds, the regions respectively, 
according to the view we are now considering, of order 
and of disorder ? There is no such line to be drawn. 
The two classes of phenomena inseparably commingle. 
The two regions are not rigidly conterminous, but in- 
terpenetrate each other at all points and in all direc*- 
tions. To aid ourselves in the careful discrimination o£- 
our own conceptions we make two worlds, the physical 
and the moral, while there is in fact but one, tlie 

f2 



v- 
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theatre both of physical and moral phenomena. To aid 
I ourselves in the accurate comprehension of the condi- 
jtions of our own being, we ascribe to ourselves two 
Inatures, a physical and a moral, while we have in fact 
ibut one sustaining both physical and moral relations, 
pince, then, we have but one nature sustaining both 
physical and moral relations, and since there is to us 
but one world, the theatre both of physical and moral 
phenomena, and since order has been found to prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly physical, there 
is the highest improbability that it does not prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly moral ; that is, 
there is the highest probability that order does prevail 
among moral as well as physical phenomena and rela- 
tions and amongst all their varied and intricate combi- 
nations. The inference from this consideration tends 
not only to negative the universality of moral disorder, 
but to affirm the universality of moral order; for in 
such a unity as human nature presents, to suppose 
either that physical phenomena and relations are sub- 
ject to law and moral phenomena and relations exempt 
from law, or that certain moral phenomena and rela- 
tions are subject to law and that certain other moral 
phenomena and relations are exempt from law, is to 
suppose that nature works at cross purposes with her- 
self. 

We are carried on still further in this direction, that 
is, towards a conviction of the imiversality of moral 
order, when we reflect that the distinctions of good and 
e\dl, of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of 
virtue and vice, do exist, and that we cannot but 
recognize them ; that we recognize them with in- 
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creasing confidence in proportion as the faculty of 
making them is cultivated ; that we recognize them in 
the solemn and secret judgments pronounced by our- 
selves on ourselves ; and that we recognize them in the 
sentiments of approbation and of disapprobation and in 
the various modes of expressing those sentiments re- 
garding the conduct and character of others. It is 
quite imimportant to this view that what at one time 
and in one latitude is called good at another time and 
in another latitude is deemed evil. This merely shows 
a dificrence of moral culture at difierent periods and in 
different localities. The essential fact is that wherever 
human beings are foimd, there sometliing is calledJ 
good, right, true, virtuous, and therefore obligatory J 
that something different and opposite is deemed evil,' 
wrong, false, vicious, and is therefore made the object 
of censure or prohibition ; that the capacity of making 
these distinctions is inherent in the constitution of 
human nature ; and that the exercise of that capacity 
springs from the veiy necessities of our being. It does 
not depend upon our own arbitrary volitions whethe 
we shall or shall not make such distinctions. We d 
and must recognize them. Now the reality of such 
distinctions constitutes a law of moral order, and oui 
habitual acknowledgment of them is the habitual ac- 
knowledgment of such a law. This moral order is the 
direct antithesis of moral incoherence or chance. The 
one conception negatives the other. If chance pre- 
vailed, all actions would be morally indifferent. There 
could be no moral good or moral evil. Universal in- 
coherence would extinguish both the conception and 
the existence of moral relations. The capacity to dis- 
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tingukh between right and wrong as an element of 
human nature and the necessity of its exercise in some 
form or another as an element of human conduct are 
wholly incompatible with the notion of such moral 
incoherence ; while the universality both of the capa- 
city and of its exercise suggests the universality of 
moral law. 

.The acknowledged existence of moral disorder, in- 
stead of being an argument for the doctrine of chance, 
helps to prove the opposite doctrine. The argument is 
that moral disorder exists and that therefore it must 
exist ; that it has existed and will exist always, every- 
where; and that it .is the necessary arid inevitable 
characteristic of our moral nature. It is obvious here 
that the conclusion k considerably broader than the 
premisses from which it is deduced. But, waiving this 
^consideration, it is answered that moral order also 
exists ; that we are conscious of an inherent capacity 
to make moral distinctions and of an inevitable necessity 
imposed on us by the constitution of our nature to 
make them in actual life ; and that thus order, as well 
as disorder, constitutes one of the moral phenomena of 
our being. We have here at least an apparent equality 
of proof in favour of the two opposite doctrines, and it 
is as incumbent on the advocate of chance to account 
for the phenomena of moral order as it is on the advo- 
cate of law to account for the phenomena of moral 
disorder. To this he responds, not without plausi- 
bility, that the equality of proof is only apparent, and 
that a little deeper insight will enable us to perceive 
that the perpetual conflict of order and of disorder in 
moral relations is itself a proof of universal moral 
disorder. Order is fixed and invariable law: moral 
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order is fixed and invariable moral law. To exist at 
all, it must exist universally, without exception of 
time or place or person or circumstance. If it appear 
only as an opponetit of moral disorder, it is itself an 
element of that moral disorder against which it con- 
tends. This is only plausible without being convincing. 
It is admitted that the fixity and invariability of law 
are the necessary conditions of order, and that the 
fixity and invariability of moral law are the necessary 
conditions of moral order ; but, while, it is denied that 
moral order is itself an element and proof of moral 
disorder, it is contended on the contrary that moral 
disorder contains an implication and constitutes a proof 
of moral order. Moral order is a positive idea : moral 
disorder is a negative idea. Moral order may exist and 
may be conceived to exist without moral disorder. 
Moral disorder cannot be conceived to exist and cannot 
exist in fact except as a protest, an antagonism, a 
rebellion against moral order. To whatever extent 
moral order exists or is shown to exist, it proves itself: 
it is its own sufficient evidence. To whatever extent 
moral disorder exists, it proves its opposite : it bears 
testimony to the existence and reality of that moral 
order whose authority and laws it contradicts. yy^\ \ 

The final and conclusive argument against chance ifij \)^ 
that, to whatever extent moral disorder can be shown to 
exist, it does not exist at all in the sense necessary to 
support that theor}\ That it docs in some sense exist 
has been already admitted and is still maintained ; but 
it is now important to discriminate the sense in which 
that admission has been made. The existence of moral 
disorder is admitted and maintained when it is regarded 
as consisting of the voluntary acts of rational beings 
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springing from immoral motives and directed- to im- 
moral ends. Now in this sense it affords no support 
(whatever to the theory of chance. Moral disorder can 
afford support to that theory only when it is understood 
in the sense of a negation of moral law, an emancipation 
from its authority, an escape from its sanctions, at least 
within the limits to which the moral disorder extends ; 

Iand these effects are always and everywhere wholly un- 
known. Moral law in the midst even of the greatest 
moral disorder manifests its existence, asserts its supre- 
macy, and inflicts its penalties. The immoral motives 
from which the immoral voluntary acts of rational beings 
proceed, and the immoral ends to which those acts are 
directed, involve the existence of moral motives and 
moral ends which are resisted, and moral motives and 
moral ends can exist only in a state of moral law and 
order. Moral law and order not only exist, but they 
make themselves to be felt, when moral disorder seems 
paramount. When the voluntary acts of rational beings, 
such as men are, spring from immoral motives and are 
directed to immoral ends, they are not absolved in a 
single instance or for a single instant from moral laws ; 
but on the contrary moral law, even while they are in 
jthe very act of voluntarily transgressing its dictates, 
-holds them tenaciously in its grasp and inexorably ira- 
oses the consequences of disobedience. 
In this respect there is a perfect accordance between 
the physical and the moral aspects of human nature. In 
the physical order of relations when we remove ourselves 
from the operation of one law, we pass under the opera- 
tion of another. Whether we warm or burn ourselves 
with fire — whether we are invigorated or starved with 
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cold — in each case we live and act, enjoy or sufier, 
under the natural and necessary operation of law. We 
may knowingly and 'wilfully transgress one physical 
law, that for example which prescribes moderation in the 
use of food ; but if we do, we pass under the operation 
of another law which assigns certain physical conse- 
quences to the act of physical excess. We cannot 
escape from the jurisdiction of physical law. We can- 
not go beyond the boundaries within which it asserts 
its authority. By the act of others we cannot be out- 
lawed, by our o^vn act we cannot exile ourselves and 
disclaim allegiance. Physical law is universal, all-per- 
vading, all-powerful. Just so is it in the order of moral 
relations. By an act of the will and under personal 
moral responsibility, we naay resolve to'violatiS'' any ofte 
of those moral laws which our as yet imperfecitly de- 
veloped or instructed moral nature recognizes, the law 
of truth, the law of juatirfL^the law ..of kindness, orally 
other moral law. But if we do, we do not thereby I 
cease to be moral beings. We do not thereby cease to I 
sustain moral ' obligations. Moral law is not thereby 
annulled, does not thereby cease to operate. LTKe 
^ ysic al law, it never releases* uS from itS hold. It 
continues to encompass us on all sides, to meet us at 
every turn, and to visit us with the certain consequences 

of our own acts. If we violate the law of truth, our 

-^- - ■ . _ . * ■ ' ^ 

veracity wall be distrusted j of justice, our integrity will 
be questioned ; of kindness, we shall lose the affection 
which smoothes the path of life.. And so with numerous 
Other consequences direct and collateral which the viola- 
tion of any moral law commonly entails evenan the in- 
tercourse of society, besides that internal moral dete- 
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xioration which the violation implies and confirms and 
by which it is still more profi>undly punished. We 
cannot, then, disfranchise ourselves from the obligations 
and sanctions of moral, any more than from those of 
physical, law. Moral disorder, in as &r as it exists, 
gives no countenance to the theory of chance. Moral 
disorder, such as the theory of chance requires to sustain 
it, is imknown in the actual constitution of human 
nature and in the actual relations of human life. Moral 
disorder, such as we see or experience every day of our 
lives, is a continual evidence of the existence and of the 
stringency of moral law. 

The definition that has been given of moral disorder 
Bs consisting of the voluntary acts of rational bemgs, 
leads to the consideration of the twofold argument in 
favour of chance drawn from the assimied necessity or 
freedom of the will. If the determinations of the will 
are necessary, it is argued that this necessity contradicts 
our consciousness of freedom, and by thus unsettling 
our primary conceptions and most intimate convictions 
throws all moral questions into mextricable confusion 
and imcertainty, that is, into a state iocompatible with 
the existence and operation of Jaw. The answer is, that 
we have no reason to believe that the first intimations of 
consciousness, any more than that the fiurst perceptions 
of sense, are always correct. Both require to be rectified 
by experience, by observation, by reflection; and the 
contradictions which these sometimes give both to the 
one and to the other need not shake our belief in the 
stability of law. One of the first perceptions of sense is 
that the sun goes round the earth ; and when we learn 
that the earth goes round the sim, we all the more be- 
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lieve in physical law. One of the first intimations of 
consciousness probably is that each is a little world to 
himself without any external relations ; and when we 
learn that such relations exist, we all the more believe 
in moral law. In like manner consciousness tells us 
that the determinations of the will are free, but if it can 
be shown on rational groimds that they are necessary; 
we shall all the more believe in law both physical and 
moral, from which in that case not even the human will, 
apparently the most arbitrary of all known agencies, is 
found to be exempt. Thus the doctrine of the necessity 
of the will, if it were true, would strengthen instead of 
weakening our beUef in law. 

On the other hand, if the determinations of the will 
are free, it is contended that this freedom is a freedom 
to do well or to do ill, and that such a freedom is a 
direct abnegation of law. But it has been already in 
substance shoivn that the moment a thinkmg being 
puts forth a volition, that is, a simple and single act of 
the free will, whether of moral or immoral motive and 
tendency, that moment it becomes subject to law and 
entails upon the conscious and thinking author of the 
volition the necessary consequences, good or bad, which 
the existence of moral law affixes to such an act. The 
supposition is that the will is free, that is, free to wiD, 
free to be what it is, free to act out its own nature. 
For what is will which is not free to ^viU ? Does not 
freedom enter into the very conception and definition of 
the will ? But in volitions, that is, in the free acts of 
willing, the will is not free from law. As soon as it acts 
what it is, as soon as it develops itself into a volition, 
so soon it passes into the pro\ince and under the autho- 
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rity of law. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
we are not here discussing the large question of the 
freedom or necessity of the wiD, but are merely con- 
sidering the alleged inconsistency of either hypothesis 
with the theory of law. From neither the one hypo- 
thesis nor the other, can the doctrine of chance draw 
any support. On both hypotheses the authority of law 
is fully maintained. 

With regard to the popular and practical belief in 
chance including all those cases which come under the 
head of accidental occurrences or games and ventures of 
chance, the most general form of that belief may be 
regarded simply as an expression of ignorance, or of 
indolence, or of natural incapacity. When we think or 
' speak of any thing happening by chance or depending 
upon chance, it may be that either from defect of pre- 
vious intellectual discipline we do not know, or from 
defect of present intellectual effort we do not reflect, 
or from defect of natural capacity we have not the 
power of understanding, that the event belongs to a 
scries and that all the events of that series are bound 
together by indissoluble links, however remote they 
may be from our perception or even conception.* When 
from any of these causes the series is unknown, the 
given event belonging to it must appear to us bolated 
and disconnected; but neither our ignorance nor our 
indolence nor the feebleness of our powers takes it out 
of the series to which it belongs or justifies a doubt 
respecting the existence of such a series. The use of 
the word chance, and of its related or analogous terms, 
will continue only so long and so far as those causes 
operate, and the disuse of them and of the hazards they 
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describe, 'will correspond with the growing precision of 
our ideas, and with the growing accuracy of the know- 
ledge which those ideas express. Chance, whether on 
'Change or on the turf, in the betting-ring or at the 
gaming-table, is the confession of ignorance and the 
faith of fools. 

This needs to be specially borne in mind when chance 
b applied under the form of self-interest and political 
expediency to the regulation of life and the government 
of nations. If the maxim quod seniper^ quod ubique, 
quod ah omnibus^ could ever with propriety be adduced 
as a moral proof of doctrine, it would surely be in this 
case, for the believer in chance has the indisputable 
right to assert that in the management of affairs there 
is no principle whose potency is more generally felt and 
acknowledged. It is recognized alike in all ages and in 
all climes; by the peasant in his cottage and by the 
king on his throne. It is the mainspring of industry, 
of trade, of party-politics, of international diplomacy. 
It is very perceptible within the sacred precincts of the 
church and in the sacred professions of churchmen. 
The fact is not to be denied; it is the inference from 
the fact that can alone be questioned. Does the fact 
that men act chiefly from self-interest and expediency 
prove the doctrine of chance? To ask the question 
is to answer it. It does not prove that doctrine ; it 
only proves their belief in it. This is certainly proving 
a great deal. It is proving that among the highest and 
the humblest orders of men, in the ranks of the most 
rampant orthodoxy and of the most flaming fanaticism, 
lurks a radical belief in chance, a virtual unbelief in 
imiversal order, a practical worse than any speculative 
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atheism, and that in this form an enormous amount 
of self-deception or of hypocrisy is deeply imbedded in 
the general mind and pervades all the conditions of 
social life. But still, overwhelming as the facts are, 
they do not unsettle the foimdations of law. That life 
and history are not the mere chance-conflicts which the 
doctrines of self-interest and political expediency would 
make them to be, is proved by what has been already 
shown that in the moral not less than in the physical 
order of relations there are laws from the jurisdiction 
of which, in one form or another, no one is absolved. 
It may not always, within the scope of our limited 
perceptions, appear conducive to private interest to 
abstain from deception or fraud, to speak and act the 
ti^th, to practise justice and mercy. It may not always, 
within that scope, appear conducive to public interest 
to resist the temptations of ambition and the oppor- 
tunities of unjust acquisition, to protect the weak and 
oppressed and to withstand the powerful oppressor. 
But it will be always right to do so ; that is, to do so 
will always be conformable to the laws of our moral 
nature, which dictate truth and justice and mercy, tem- 
perance in the use of power for our own benefit and 
self-sacrifice for others, and which are violated and 
outraged by falsehood and injustice and cruelty, irre- 
spective of the external consequences, inmiediate or 
remote, of such violation. 

The doctrine of probabilities is employed with a 
mere show of reason to sustain the theory of chance. 
M. Auguste Comte, the special advocate of law, would 
limit the application of that doctrine to games of chance, 
and denounces the philosophickl conception on which it 
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rests as radically false and absurd in its consequences, 
the fundamental notion of the estimated probability ir- 
rational and even sophistic, its application to social ques- 
tions puerile and illusory, practically regarding as nume- 
rically improbable events that are just on the point of 
occurring, superseding the exercise of the judgment, and. 
falsifying the suggestions of good sense ;* a somewhat 
supercilious estimate of the grave speculations and prac-^ 
tical deductions of such men as Bernoulli, Laplace, and 
Demoivre, Simpson, Price, and Morgan. If this denial 
of the doctrine of probabilities had proceeded from its 
assumed hostility to the theory of law, there would have 
been at least an appearance of consistence. But no in- 
timation of this kind is given, and no such considera- 
tion was likely to occur to a positivist who, with a one- 
sidedness that has already been remarked, regards law 

* " Je ne pais m'empecber de t^*moigner ici combien tons les bons csprits 
strangers anx pr6jiig(^ matb^matiques ont Sd tronyer puerile et deplacde Ja sin* 
gali^re application da calcal dcs cbances, indiqude d'abord par Daniel Bemoalliy 
et pdnibtement compl6t6e en saite par Laplace lai-meme pour drainer la pro- 
bability qae ces phdnom^nes ont rdellement nne cause, conime si notre intelli- 
gence avait besom d'altendre une telle autorisation arithmdtique avant d'entre- 
prendre Idgitimement d'expliquer an phdnom^ne ({uelcon^ue bien constat^ 
lorsqu'elle en aperfoit la possibilil6." — Philosophic Positive, ii. 370. "Le 
calcal des probabilitds ne me semble avoir 6i6 rdellement, pour ses illustres 
inventears, qu'un texte commode a d'ingdnicnx et difficiles probl^mes numd- 
riques, qui iren conservcnt pas moins toute leur valeur abstraite, comme lea* 
theories analytiques dont il a 6i6 ensuite Toccasion, ou, si Ton vent, Torigine. 
Quant a la conception philosophique sur laquelle ccpose une telle doctrine, je 
la crois radicalement fausse et susceptible de condaire aux plus absurdes oon^ 
sdquences. Je ne parle pas seulcment de Tapplication evidemment iliusoire 
qu on a souvent tentd d'cn fairo an prdtendu perfectionnement des sciences 
sociales: ces essais, ndcessairement cnimdri^ues, seront caractdrisds dans la 
demicre partie de oet ourrage. C'est la notion fondamentale de la probability 
6valn6e, qui me semble dircctement irrationnelle et meme sophistique : je la 
regarde comme essentiellemcnt impropre a r6s\ev notre condnite en aucun cas, 
si CO n'est tout aa plus dans les jeux de hasara. EUe nous amdnerait habituel- 
lament dans la pratique a rejetcr, comme numdriquement invrabemblables, des 
drdnemens qui vont poartant s'accomplir. On s'jr propose le probl^me inso- 
luble de supplier a la suspension de jugement si necessaire en tant d'occa- 
sions. Les applications utiles qui semb^t lui ctre dues, le simple bon sens^ 
dont cctte doctrine a souvdnt fausse les aperpus, les avait toujours claircmcnt 
indiqudes d'avance." — Note, p. 371. 
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not as opposed to chance but solely and exclusively to 
theism. The denial proceeds on assumptions that are 
not only negatived by high names in mathematical 
science, and amongst others by one of the very highest, 
but that would also practically ignore all the social and 
economical advantages derived from life-assurance and 
kindred applications of the doctrine, in which it would 
be easy to show how little dependence is to be placed 
upon that good sense which in such questions appears to 
be M. Comte's last resort. We are concerned with the 
doctrine here only in so far as it has been or may be 
employed to support the theory of chance and contro- 
vert that of law. But in truth it does not give any aid 
to the former, nor does it aflfect the validity of the 
latter. Dr. Hutton, treating of the Doctrine and Laws 
of Chance, truly affirms : — "When we say a thing hap- 
pens by chance, we really mean no more than that its 
cause is unknown to us."* In every case it is assumed 
that there is some law, known or unknown, of matter 
or of mind, which regulates the event. If no law ope- 
rated, there could be no basis for calculation, no ground 
of probability. The calculus of probabilities would not 
exist, and every event would be as probable and as im- 
probable as every other, def}dng every calculation and 
every conclusion, whether of sound judgment or of good 
sense. When therefore we are told that chance has 
laws of its own, the ob\dous answer is that chance, if it 
exist, has and can have no laws, for its definition is an 
absolute negation of law. If on the other hand what is 
called chance has laws, then by that very fact it ceases 
to be chance and passes into a system of regular and 

♦ Philosophical and Mathematical Dictionary, i. 303. 
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orderly sequences. The doctrine of probabilities pro- 
fesses to estimate the events of the future, but in all 
important practical applications the expectations of the 
future are rigidly deduced from the facts of the past, 
and it is just in proportion to the breadth and the 
accuracy of the knowledge of the past that dependence 
can be placed upon the conclusions drawn aB to the 
future. It is notorious, however, that the events of the 
past bearing on the expectations of the future, that is, 
vital statistics, have been very imperfectly prese^v^ed 
and recorded, and hence the doctrine of probabilities 
may be regarded as a tentative doctrine whose adherents 
have hitherto been chiefly engaged in collecting the 
data from which their deductions may be made. The 
present imperfection of those data unavoidably gives 
a character of mere probability, of uncertainty, of chance, 
to those deductions. This does not prove the existence 
of chance, but is only an indication of the defective 
state of the doctrine and of the existing limitations of 
human knowledge respecting the numerous and complex 
phenomena to which it relates. 

The occasional admission of chance by the advocates 
of law may be only apparent, or it may be real. If it 
is only apparent; if undesigned by the ^vriters them- 
selves ; if their language is misinterpreted ; or even if it 
is correctly interpreted and a just inference is dra^vn 
from it which yet they did not mean to sanction, their 
authority cannot be fairly adduced in support of the 
doctrine of chance. When the object is truth an d not 
victory, a ^\Titer must be und erstood to express not what 
he says, but what he means to say; least of all should he 
be understood to express what he neither says nor means 

G 
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to say ; and on one or other of these grounds most of 
the writers who occasionally slide into a seeming admis- 
sion of chance may be vindicated from the imputation 
of countenancing that theory. If the admission of 
chance is real, that is, if it is not only apparent, not 
only expressed or inferred, but meant by the writers in 
question, still there is no argument for chance, but only 
a proof of their own inconsistency with themselves, for 
the same writers on other occasions will strenuously 
contend for the doctrine of law. The inconsistency is 
undeniable. There is and can be no middle groun d be- 
tween law and chance. Between these two pri nciples 
there can neither be a concurrent iurisdiction within 




the same I^TTtTtJi TlOr ffi <^i^^^fi^.j^lJ94!^'!^^^J?J^^"^^'^^^^ 
territories . They are mutually contradictory and mu- 
tually destructive, so that it is impossible from the very 
definition of either that law can prevail in one depart- 
ment of being and chance in another, or that they can 
coalesce and exist in friendly union. Either chance is 
universal and every thing exists a nd happensTby chance ; 
or law IS universal and every thing exists and happens 
according fo Taw.** Whatever ^acts may come l^elorc us,^ 
whateviS-'EyTpofhes we may frame to explain them, 
whatever experiments or discoveries we may make, 
whatever provinces of nature or of being we may ex- 
plore, whatever conclusions we may reach, or whatever 
doctrines we may believe in philosophy or in science, in 
morality or in religion, the one thing certain is that we 
must choose between Chance and Law. There is no 
other alternHive^ If1ir'^S''§lEgre^nstance we abandon 
the one, we must adopt the other. 

Reference has already been made to the poem of Lu- 
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cretius, and, according to the view that has been taken 
of it, the recognition of chance in that interesting ex- 
position of the Epicurean philosophy is not only ap- 
parent but real, not merely inferential on the part of 
the reader, but intentional on the part of the writer, 
as real and intentional as his recognition of law ; 
chance in the earlier, law in the later stages of the 
formative process. This interpretation is a via media 
between making Lucretius the teacher of chance ex- 
clusively as some, or the teacher of law exclusively as 
others, have done. According to this interpretation 
the poet is not less a poet; the philosopher is less a 
philosopher. The poetry is not less beautiful : the 
philosophy is less consistent. That inconsistency need 
not startle or oflfend as improbable. Although the ideas 
both of chance and law existed in the minds of Epi- 
curus and Lucretius, it may be doubted whether the 
distinction between them was very sharply defined, or 
their mutual incompatibility very clearly perceived or 
very strongly felt. It may even be doubted whether in 
the minds of many thinking persons at the present day 
where both ideas exist, the distinction between them is 
sufficiently marked and pronounced, and all confusion 
and interpenetration rendered impossible by definiteness 
of conception and earnestness of conviction. It is thus 
less difficult of apprehension that such a blending of 
incongruous elements should have existed in the system 
of Epicurus, and may still be found in the poem of 
Lucretius. If we had that author at our elbow in pro- 
pria person/}^ he might possibly be able to clear him- 
self from this apparent inconsistency ; but since we 
have him not^ we must be permitted to assume for the 

o2 
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present that it is real as well as apparent. TMiether 
real or only apparent, it is indubitable that, however 
he might speculate or conjecture respecting the atomic 
chaos in the unknown and impenetrable depths of the 
past, he has broadly and distinctly expressed his belief 
in law, a belief to which he was irresistibly impelled 
by all the actual phenomena of nature spread before 
him. 

No such doubt can exist respecting the deliberate 
convictions of Mr. Grote as to the prevalence of law, 
notwithstanding the passage quoted from his histor}' 
giving a seeming or inferential support to the existence 
of chance. Indeed, in the very passage quoted, the 
histor}^ of a nation is expressly considered as a sequence 
of causes and effects, than which no language can more 
explicitly recognize law in histor}\ And yet in the 
very same breath he holds — ^inconsistently in our juds;- 
ment, although doubtless not in his own — that history 
so considered requires us to study not merely real 
events, but also imminent contingencies, that is, as lie 
himself explains, events which were on the point of 
occurring and yet did not occur. To our percei)tions 
jyace tanti viri, this sounds very much like sayintr that 
historj^, considered as a sequence of causes and effects, 
requires us to study not merely real events which belong 
to that sequence, but unreal events which do not belong 
to it ; not merely the actual occurrences of life, but the 
figments of the imagination ; not merely facts but fic- 
tions. It is diflScult to find in this any thing but the 
simplest and most direct self-contradiction thit can be 
enunciated. By the terms of the definition of history-, 
those events only which belong to the sequence of 
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causes and effects are history, and yet according to Mr. 
Grote history requires us to study events which do 
not belong to that sequence, and which are unreal, 
fictitious, imaginary. 

The phrase under which he has disguised from himself 
this self-contradiction is imminent contingencies^ events 
tuhich ivere on tlie point of occurring and yet did not 
occur. But contingencies are not events, and events 
are not contingencies. Events are facts that have oc- 
curred, and the ^nn pnTinof. 1pgitinia.fp1y hp npplipfl I nprO - 

jects or sp fir>ii1fl,tin7m ihitt wptp on fhf> p oint of occurrin g 
and yet did not occur. In a sequence of causes an< 
effects such as Mr. Grote recognizes history to be, it is 
difficult to perceive how there can be contingencies of 
any kuid, whether imminent, remote, or actual. If 
actual, then they are no longer contingencies but belong 
to the series of events, either as causes, or as effects, or 
as both. If remote or imminent, then they do not 
belong to the series of events constituting history, and 
if they possess any importance, they are Avorthy of con- 
sideration, not as suggesting what would have been the 
consequences, salutary or injurious, if they had oc- 
curred, to which they afford no clue, but as proving 
that there Avere causes in operation Avhich prevented 
them from becoming actualities. In the instance Avhich 
affords occasion for Mr. Grote's remark it does not 
appear certain that if the imminent contingency de- 
scribed had become actual, such a consequence as he 
represents would have followed. Amid the endless 
possible combinations of human events, it is quite con- 
ceivable that a Persian invasion of Greece at that 
period might, as he assumes, have arrested Grecian 
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development in the bud ; or, as may be supposed by 
others, it might have introduced a new and valuable 
element into Grecian civilization, and have given an 
earlier and more powerful stimulus to its development. 
Either supposition is purely gratuitous and conjectural. 
But the fact appears to be that an attempt was made to 
give this direction to the arms and the ambition of 
Darius, and that it failed. The failure must have had 
a cause. The cause may have been the want of con- 
fidence on the part of the king or the nobles or the 
army in the representations of the returned Persian 
envoys, or disgust at the falsehood and treachery of the 
Greek emissary, or the greater facilities that existed 
for invading Scythia, or the greater supposed attrac- 
tions which that country oflFered. However the failure 
of the attempt may be explained, the^ one important 
point to be here noted is that it is not the imminent 
contingency and its possible consequences, but the fact 
of the attempt, the failure of the attempt, and the 
causes of that failure, that belong to the provmce of 
history. History considered as a sequence of causes 
and eifects can take no account of imminent contin- 
gencies and their possible consequences. It has to do 
only Avith facts and events and their actual results. 

Sir George Lewis is not so explicit as Mr. Grote in ac- 
knowledging history as a sequence of causes and effects, 
and it is not without some show of reason that he is claimed 
as a believer in chance. Indeed, his entire Treatise on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
while it displays extensive and various reading, acute 
observation and reflection, and a gix^at command of 
illustmtive details, is wanting in that cohesive force and 
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distinctness of impression which well-defined and clearly 
expressed principles of political and historical science 
would give. He seems in that work rather to be one 
who is searching for methods and principles than one 
who has found them ; and hence each successive divi- 
sion of his work has a fragmentary character, and the 
whole produces on the mind of the reader only a frag- 
mentary effect. Despite this general defect as well as 
the special language he has used, quoted in the preced- 
ing section, capable of being interpreted in the sense 
of chance, there are groimds on which this conclusion 
should be repudiated. 

One is, that he explicitly admits progress to be one 
of the characteristics of human history. Even this ad- 
mission is made with a certain degree of hesitation, and 
is accompanied with what appears a singularly unphi- 
losophical qualification. He first seems willing to admit 
the progressiveness of the human race as a whole ; but 
he checks himself and limits the admission to certain 
communities of men wlio are known to have been 
progressive heretofore, and whom he therefore believes 
to be capable of progression hereafter. Mankind are 
thus divisible into two ranks or orders, the progressive 
and the non-progressive, a distinction which implies dif- 
ferent natural capacities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, different capabilities, responsibilities, destinies, 
(ind in fact constitutes different races. That there are 
great diversities among the tribes and communities of 
men is notorious ; that some may belong to different 
radical stocks from others is possible ; that in the pro- 
gress of civilization some have performed a very dif- 
ferent part from others is certain ; and that some may 
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be destined to perform a very different part from others 
in the future is probable. But that there is a difference 
of natural and inherent capacity and of permanent and 
ultimate destination, opening to some a progressive 
career and condemning others to one of stagnation, and 
thus practically creating two distinct races, this is a 
conclusion which the mere facts of past progression and 
past stagnation will not sustain, for those effects may 
have been produced by the peculiarly favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances in which the respective 
divisions of the race have been placed. The earliest 
civilized inhabitants of the countries of Central Asia 
might have pronounced the pre-historic tribes of Egypt 
incapable of progress; those of Egypt might have 
passed a similar unfavourable judgment on the pre- 
historic tribes of Greece ; those of Greece on the pre- 
historic tribes of Italy; and those of Italy on the 
pre-historic tribes of Britain, just as we pronounce such 
a judgment on the negro tribes of Africa and the 
Papuas of New Guinea, and all would have been 
equally mistaken as we probably now are. We volun- 
tarily contract our historical horizon, and deduce con- 
clusions which facts that we refuse to see would refute. 
Dismissing this notion as untenable, we have still the 
admission from Sir George Lewis that certain commu- 
nities of men are progressive. Now progress means a 
consecutive series of events from bad to good, and 
from good to better, conformably to some law. If ther e 
is progress, there must be not only a capacity of pro- 
gress, but a determinate direction in which the pro- 
gress is made, and a law or order according to which 
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it_i8. made.. _Tbe_. admission of progress is then a virtual 
denial of chance and admission of law. 

Another ground is that Sir George Lewis, consider- 
ing man as a self-civilizing animal, and as such at the 
top of the animal scale, holds that there is not in the 
natural series any being who can raise him higher by 
tuition and domestication. It is implied that in the 
non-natural series there may be such beings or such 
a being, and it does not seem a forced construction of 
these words to assume that they refer to the agency 
which the Divine Being may deem fit to employ for 
such a purpose. There are grave objections to regard- 
ing the Deity and his agency as not being in the natural 
series; as, so to speak, standing apart from and out- 
side of the world he has made and the course of events 
he controls, just as a watchmaker is distinct from and 
operates upon a watch, the conception apparently im- 
plied in the language employed. But putting aside 
these objections for the present, the admission of a 
series, first and directly of a natural series, secondly 
and indirectly of a non-natural series, is an admission 
of order, of law, of a succession and concatenation of 
events as causes and effects. That one of these series 
is non-natural places it altogether beyond the scope 
of human reasoning; but since the other series is na- 
tural it brings all the phenomena that belong to it 
under the operation of natural law. A natural scries 
of events in history is a sequence of events connected 
in some natural order, and according to some natural 
law. 

On both these grounds Sir George Lewis may be 
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his prepossessions do not permit him to perceive involve 
its virtual adoption. He was keenly alive to every 
fancied advantage which his philosophy oflfered him 
against theism : he was not on his guard against the 
opposite danger of chance, into which consequently, 
with an unconsciousness partly amusing and partly 
painful, he has rushed headlong. Whatever his incon- 
sistency with himself, the main point here is to satisfy 
ourselves that the order of nature and life is not incon- 
sistent with itself ; that neither does imperfection exist 
in the physical nor anarchy in the moral world; and 
that law is paramount in both. 

M. Comte has not specified the better arrangement 
which in his judgment might take the place of the exist- 
ing order of the elements of the solar system. If such 
an improved arrangement could be suggested, it would 
certainly tend to shake our confidence in the existence 
of law, which, if it exist, must produce a system of per- 
fect order. The general order of nature, however, is so 
vast, and its details so complicated ; our sphere of ob- 
servation is so limited, our powers so feeble, and our 
ignorance so great, that when we meet with any thing 
in that order which appears to us either positively mis- 
placed, or superfluous, or admitting of change for the 
better, the proper use of such a phenomenon is to de- 
duce from it a lesson rather of humility than of pride, 
and without weakly or superstitiously admiring what we 
do not understand, to infer that what is unintelligible to 
us may possibly sustain relations and subserve pur- 
poses which are equally placed beyond our comprehen- 
sion, but which, if comprehended, would fully vindicate 
the existing order. This calm and modest sclf-appre- 
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ciation is far more nearly aMn to the genuine philo- 
sophic spirit than the opposite state of mind by which 
we constitute ourselves judges of the unknown and the 
inscrutable. If out of the ordinary course a meteoric 
stone falls to the surface of the earth,* as has often hap- 
pened; if, as has been supposed, a planet has been shat- 
tered into fragments forming the asteroids of our system ; 
or if, as M. Gomte assumes will occur, our whole system 
shall hereafter collapse and rush into ruin, we may be 
assured that these effects have flowed or will flow from 
the operation of law, although we perceive or anticipate 
only the result, without being able to trace all the pre- 
liminary steps of the process. In assuming the last- 
mentioned contingency, M. Comte fuUy admits the 
operation of law, and he is probably supported in the 
view he takes by the great body of physicists of the 
present day, of whom one only is cited, as an example, 
below.* Whether such a view is well-founded or not, 

* "Nous savoos en effet que par la seule resistance coniimie du milieu 

g^ninl, noire monde doit a la lougue se r^onir in^Yitablement & la masse solaire 
'ou il est 6man6, jusqn'^ ce qu'une nouTelle dilatation de cette masse vienne, 
dans rimmensit^ aes t^nips futars, organiser de la m^me maniere un monde 
nouveau dcstin6 h foumir uue oarri^re analogue." — Philosophie Positive, 
iL 383. — " The medium wbich fills oniYersal space, whether it be a luminiferous 
ether or arise from the iudefinite expansion of planetary atmospheres, must 
retard the bodies which move in it, even though it were 360,000 millions 
of times more rare than atmospheric air ; and, with its time of revolution gra- 
dually shortening, the satellite must retam to its pUmet, the planet to its sun, 
and tne sun to its primeval nebula. The fate of our system thus deduced from 
mechanical laws must be the fate of all others. Motion cannot be perpetuated 
in a resisting medium ; and where there exist distnrbingforces, there must be 
primarily derangement and ultimately ruin." — ^NoriujBritish Review, Nov., 
1844, p. 211. iSee also the same Review, May, 1844, p. 41. This conclusion 
is inconsistent wilh the continuity of order in the material, and of progress in 
the moral, world. From M. Comte's point of view, limiting him to the con- 
templation of mechanical laws, uo other conclusion can be drawn; but if we 
look beyond them, it does not appear inevitable. It does not belong, however, 
to this place to estimate the effect upon such a conclusion of the recognition 
of a Supremo Will and of the principle of compensation which, flowing from 
that Will, largely enters into the constitution of nature and influences the 
operation of law. The result of the controversy carried on by Buffon against 
Euler, d'Alombert, and Clairaut, should inspire some dbtrust in the coiddent 
prediction of a unlveraal oataatrophe on the sole ground of the necessary ope- 
ration of meohanioal law. Olairaat on strictly aoientifio grounds proposed a 
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it is suflBcient for the present purpose to establish that 
even by the showing of those who believe in such a 
future universal catastrophe, it can be the product only 
of law. 

On the alleged imperfection of animal organizations 
it is obvious to reflect that the existence of different 
orders of animated beings implies a necessary relative 
imperfection, since each order to be different must be 
endowed with distinct capacities, organs, and functions 
from every other ; that is, in each case, with capacities, 
organs, and functions either superior or inferior to those 
of others. Either this relative imperfection must exist, 
or the opposite imperfection of an unqualified sameness 
and monotony among all the sharers of animated exist- 
ence. This relative imperfection, however, is consistent 
with tlie perfect adaptation of each order, and of all its 
capacities, organs, and functions, to all the other condi- 
tions of its being ; and there is no sufficient ground for 
affirming that this perfect adaptation does not actually 
exist. If animal malformations, cretins, idiots, &c., are 
to be found, such facts do not prove the absence of law, 
but ratlier its presence. They prove that law exists, 
that in some form or another it has been disobeyed, and 
that law disobeyed must and does and will vindicate its 
authority. In no case does law relax its hold. 

II. Comte signalizes war as the chief cause by which 
the march of modern civilization is obstructed and de- 
layed. We might as reasonably complain of storms 

mcxlification of the law of gravity. Buffon on strictly philosophic grounds 
defended tiie continuity of that law. Cluiraut revised and corrected his calcu- 
lations and abandoned his hypothesis. The continuous operation of media- 
nical law, it is now alleged, will necessarily lead to the destruction of the 
existing order of universal nature. The answer, on strictly philosophic 
grounds, is, that law indeed exists andopcrateSt but tliat a Lawgiver also exists, 
who bj means of law has maintained, and will maintain, uuivcisal order. 
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obstructing and delaying navigation and commerce. 
Undoubtedly they do obstruct and delay na^dgation and 
commerce and destroy life and property in particular 
instances, but they also produce important general be- 
nefits by the purification of the atmosphere and by the 
equilibrium which they establish among atmospheric 
agencies — an equilibrium which when destroyed by 
other causes is re-established by the same means ; and 
they inflict those particular evils and produce those 
general benefits in conformity with laws which we 
cannot always define and trace, but which we are not 
the less sure really exist. The attempts that have been 
made to reduce the phenomena of storms to the form of 
a law constitute some of the most interesting recent 
additions to meteorological science, and some approach 
seems thus to have been made to the knowledge that 
they pursue a definite path, with a definite momentum, 
and under definite conditions. Wars are the storms of 
the moral world. Like those of the natural world, they 
doubtless inflict great evils. They also destroy life and 
property and waste labour and capital. They exagge- 
rate the destructive propensities, they give a vicious 
direction to the intellect, they depr^s the moral ele- 
ments of character. They interrupt old friendships, 
they create new enmities. They convulse nations and 
absorb the means and impede the course of social im- 
provement. But here, too, there is a reverse side of the 
picture : the general benefits more than counterbalance 
these special evils. The destructive force which is first 
developed in the ranks of the army may be applied to 
the pursuits of industry ; the intellect that is cultivated 
by the science of war may be employed to promote the 
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arts of peace ; and many personal virtues as well as 
vices, in woman and in man, in the family, in the field, 
and in the hospital, are brought out in alleviating and 
sustaining the inevitable evils that arise from national 
conflicts. It is by means of war that national inde- 
pendence, the source and support of all national excel- 
lence, is maintained, tyrannical encroachment punished, 
despotism restrained, and a fair field secured for social 
progress. It is largely by the same means in all ages 
that the different tribes of men have been made to 
mingle with each other, communicating and receiving 
mutual benefits, subduing the earth to the purposes of 
man, and elevating man to a growing perception of the 
high capacities and destinies of his being. The storms 
of the natural world proceed from natural causes ; those 
of the moral world from moral causes. But it has been 
shown that moral causes, that is, free volitions, are just 
as much subject to law as the movements of physical 
bodies, and it follows that wars springing from those 
causes must also be subject to law. To speak of war, 
therefore, as if it counteracted the operation of law, as 
M. Comte does, is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the positive philosophy. Wars, like storms, correct 
the excesses in the operation of certain laws, but this is 
done in obedience to others. In all, law governs. 

Socialistic opinions are denounced by M. Comte as 
having an anarchical tendency, or as exhibiting proofs 
of an actual and prevailing intellectual anarchy. Such 
opinions may be false, or they may be true, or they may 
be partly the one and partly the other. In so far as 
they are false they express the diseased condition of the 
individual minds which entertain such false opinions. 
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In SO far as they are true they show the diseased condi- 
tion of general society which rejects them. But whether 
they are fake or true, they are the natural products of 
the particular circumstances and influences from which 
they have originated under the operation of the laws of 
thought which are common to all men. Anarchy is the 
absence or negation of government, of rule, of law. But 
whether intellectual disease resides in individual minds 
or in the general mind, it does not, any more than 
physical disease, exempt from the operation of law. 
When fever burns or ague shakes the frame or even when 
death resolves it into its constituent elements, there is no 
aliarchy : every step of the process is according to law. 
In like manner, in the blindest ignorance of rulers or of 
people, in the wildest opinions of individual minds, in 
the most rampant excesses of revolutionary times when 
society itself seems to be dissolved, the eye of the genuine 
positive philosopher sees no real anarchy. These effects 
flow naturally and conformably to law from their ante- 
cedent causes. 

The believer in chance, assuming for the occasion the 
existence of God, endeavours to show that the popular 
notion of a Divine Providence is inconsistent with law, 
and that it is, in fact, a religious version of the doctrine 
of chance. The inconsistencies of religionists, however, 
afford no more support to the theory of chance than do 
those of philosophers, nor do they in any degree tend to 
lessen our confidence in the universality and stability of 
law. It is not to be denied that the inconsistencies 
charged are real. The popular conception of a Divine 
Providence is that of special interference by special acts 
for special purposes for or against special individuals. 
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Nor is it individuals only, but special dynasties, special 
nationalities, special religions and religious organizations 
are assumed to be under the special protection of the 
Almighty; special, inasmuch as similar favour is sup- 
posed not to be vouchsafed to other individuals, dynas- 
ties, nationalities, religions, and organizations. If this 
were a just conception of providence, a belief in law 
might be honestly, it is not apparent how it could be 
consistently, retained. Law is general in its operation^ 
and admits of no specialties, no exceptions, no favourites. 
It subjects all to the same authority, exercises over all 
the same control, warns all by the same sanctions. There 
can be no relation between invariable law and a va- 
riable providence which, it is truly affirmed, is only 
another name for chance. A variable providence 
is as inconsistent with theism as with law. If, the 
ideas of a God and a Providence are to be assumed 
in order to array them against law, then it must be 
the true, not the false, ideas of a God and a Provi- 
dence. But the true idea of God is that of a being 
without variableness or shadow of turning, immutable 
alike in his nature and in his purposes; and the true 
idea of the providence that he exercises is that it is as 
universal and impartial as law. Providence may be 
conceived as the all-comprehending and all-energizing 
thought of the divine mind, Law as the derived and 
defined expression of that thought in all the combina- 
tions of phenomenal causes and eflFects. The expression 
cannot be more fixed and invariable than the thought : 
it is the immutability of the thought that gives immuta- 
bility to the expression. The perfection of the provi- 
dential will communicates perfection to the phenomenal 

H 
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laws. The disputant, therefore, merely employs an 
abusive notion of providence to prove chance and to 
disprove law, and when the misconception is removed 
or disclaimed the argument falls to the ground. It de- 
serves on the other hand to be well-conadered how 
narrow is the partition between a belief in chance, the 
most irrational, the most debasing, and the most subver- 
sive form of atheism, and a belief in those special inter- 
ferences in which a providence is made to consist; and 
how necessary it is in order to retain an unassailable 
belief in providence to hold firmly by fixed and invari- 
able law, equally uncompromising in its requisitions and 
in its rewards and penalties. 

One of the modes in which a belief in divine provi- 
dence manifests itself is that of Worship ; for if there is 
indeed a providential ruler of the universe, the mind 
that is sincerely impressed with such a conviction will 
in some form or another reverentially acknowledge so 
important a truth. Worship is in this view a necessary 
element of human character ; but the forms of thought 
it assumes are various, and they too often give occasion 
for the inference that they spring from and express not 
an essential and eternal truth, but the capricious fancy 
of a low and feeble and wandering intellect. The Deity 
for instance is regarded by his worshippers as an arbi- 
trary despot demanding homage and pleased with praise. 
The notion on the one hand that God claims and 
exacts worship as a right and that we perform it as a 
duty, makes it a mere menial service and perverts our 
relation to Him into that of slaves to their owner or of 
servants to their master. It prevents or extinguishes all 
spontaneous emotion ; all willing, cheerful, self-forgetting 
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affection ; aU elevated, inspiring, ennobHng devotion ; 
and from dry and dull and heartless habitude becomes 
perfunctory and lifeless. The notion on the other hand 
that worship is literally pleasing to God and the with- 
holding of it displeasing, and that we thus have it in 
our power by bestowing worship to produce content- 
ment and satirfaction in the divine mind intemaUy, and 
externally to promote the divine honour and glory, or 
by refusing worship to displease and to dishonour God, 
this makes our relation to Him in the act of worship to 
be that of benefactors to a benefi^ciary. Such a notion^ 
plainly stated, is at once clearly seen to reverse the 
entire order of the universe and to subvert the very 
foundation of all religious principle and sentiment. Its 
direct effect is to give animation and energy, rapture 
and exultation, to religious worship ; its indirect conse- 
quence, to create and foster the most vicious and fatal 
forms of spiritual pride. Such notions, it need scarcely 
be said, are the suggestions of ignorance and the fabri- 
cations of folly ; yet it is not denied that they fulfil cer- 
tain ends. They are the highest notions on such a sub- 
ject that minds in certain stages of culture can assimilate, 
and they help to carry such minds still higher. The. 
time at last arrives when the spirit of man emerges from 
them and casts them olF like worn and soiled garments, 
perceiving that genuine religious worship is neither to 
perform a service to, nor to bestow a benefit upon, the 
Creator, but vnth absorbing awe and love and trust to 
bring the mind into union and communion with its In- 
finite Source and its Sustaining Life. The external aids 
that may be employed for this purpose are all nature 
and all life ; the heavens above and the earth beneath ; 

h2 
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science, philosophy, and art; architecture, statuary, 
painting, and music ; ritual observance and verbal utter- 
ance. In the use of all or of any of these aids, the in- 
ternal means that must be employed are calm and self- 
possessed meditation, contemplation, reflection in the 
deep silence of the tongue and in the deeper solitude of 
the heart. The result will be to harmonize the moral 
feelings of the mind and the moral acts of the life with 
the eternal and beneficent laws of the divine govern- 
ment. The admission of chance under any aspect into 
the notion of religious worship vitiates its character and 
destroys its moral effectiveness ; while it is purified, in- 
vigorated, and dignified in proportion as it is m^de to 
consist in moral likeness to a Perfect and Immutable 
Being, and in moral conformity to His wise and holy, 
just and good laws. 

Prayer is distinguishable from worship inasmuch as 
it presents the devotee in the attitude of a petitioner, 
a solicitor of some real or supposed, present or future, 
personal or relative, material or spiritual benefit. It 
seems to be included in the meaning of a petition that 
it brings a request to the notice of him to whom it is 
addressed ; that it may be either conceded or refused ; 
and that the considerations it suggests may contribute 
to its success. Hence the minuteness, the repetition, 
and the urgency in liturgical services. Hence the 
popular conception that God hears some prayers and 
does not hear others ; grants some petitions and denies 
others. And hence the conmion saying in certain re- 
ligious circles that sincere prayer moves the hand that 
moves the world.* This shows that prayer is generally 

* M. Dupanlonp, the present Bishop of Orleans, and the most illustrious 
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supposed to work an effect upon the divine mind which 
would not otherwise be produced, and that in fact the 
petitioner believes that he sways God to his own pur- 
poses and employs Him as an instrument for their 
accomplishment. This in conception at least takes 
the government of the world out of the hands of God, 
places it in the hands of man, and throws us back into 
all the vicissitudes of uncertain human volitions, into 
confusion, chaos, and chance. It is not enough to say 
that such a notion of prayer leads to atheism: it is 
practical atheism under a religious guise. The mere 
statement of it is sufficient to establish its fallacy. Is 
there, then, no moral significance or power in prayer? 
There are both the one and the other. The meaning of 
prayer is that we are subject beings, living in daily, 
hourly, momentary dependence upon God, and amenable 
to the laws which are the expressions to us of his nature 
and will ; the moral efficacy of prayer is that it recog- 
nizes that dependence and that this recognition helps 
to bring our minds into a state of cheerful acquiescence 
in the will of God and of intelligent obedience to His 
laws. The effect of prayer is not upon God but upon 
ourselves. It does not inform Him of wants of which 
he would else remain ignorant. It does not dispose 
Him to grant favours that would otherwise be withheld. 
It does not incite Him to action when he would other- 
wise be quiescent. Even the effect upon ourselves is 

among bis episcopal brethren, bas expressed the opinion, quoted bj M. Monta- 
lambcrt in bis work on the Monka of the Wett (i. 44), tbat " pra^rer equals and sor- 
passcs sometimes the power of God. It triumphs over liis will. His wrath, and 
even over His justice ;" and Mr. Raskin (Modem Painters, iv. 87) describes 
the only conception of God which for us can be true as that of " a being to be 
walked with and reasoned with ; to be moved bj our entreaties, ang^ered oj oar 
rebellion, alienated by oar cokbess, pleased by our love, and glorified bj oar 
labour." 
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not directly contemplated^ for if it were this would 
transform prayer to a mere moral mechankm in no 
degree superior in principle to the wheels of the Tibetan 
Buddhists and to the rosaries of Romish Christians by 
which prayers are numbered and valued. Prayer, 
divested of all formulistic notions and mechanical ap- 
pliances, is the natural and spontaneous effusion from 
the depths of the human heart of its earnest aspirations 
after a deeper insight into divine law, a nearer moral 
assimilation to the divine image, a more intimate com- 
munion with the divine spirit of all truth and of all 
good. Whenever from the inmost recesses of the soul 
we ask for that which is conformable to the laws of the 
divine government, the moral disposition from which 
such a prayer proceeds is itself by anticipation and by 
confirmation its all-sufl&cient answer. He that asketh 
receiveth : he that seeketh findeth. The answer to 
prayer is thus not the contravention but the fulfilment 
of law. All prayers to turn back the laws of the 
universe for our benefit, all prayers to draw forth 
the thunderbolts of the Almighty against our enemies 
or against the enemies of our creed or of our country, 
all prayers thanking the merciful ruler of all for the 
success of crime, injustice, and oppression, are solemn 
mockeries and daring impieties which offend and 
alienate the genuine spirit of religion. 

It thus appears that the fundamental conceptions 

belonging to what is commonly called Natural Religion 

and expressed by the words providence, worship, and 

> prayer, do not contain any implication of chance, but 

on the contrary, justly viewed, presuppose and demand 

( the existence of law as fixed and invariable as its as- 
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sumed source. Let us now consider whether the fun- 
damental conceptions belonging to what is commonly 
called Revealed Religion are not, when rightly appre- 
hended, equally free from all fortuitous taint and equally 
based upon fixed and invariable law. 

The primary conception of Revelation itself may seem 
to furnish an argument for chance and against law. 
The accepted sense of divine revelation is a culmina- 
tion of the popular notion of a divine providence. 
Revelation is a divine interference in human aflFairs on 
a grand scale out of the ordinary course of human 
events and above the ordinary operation of causes and 
effects; and the object is the communication of im- 
portant truths for the present guidance and the future 
salvation of mankind. Such an extraordinary inter- 
position is inconsistent with law and is naturally re- 
solved into chance. The j^uppoft^^^^Ti ig ^c^ law is 
transcended by the author of law ; that in the divine 
mind there is a change from one purpose to another; 
that at one period God governs the world by ordinary 
means and at another period finds it requisite to cany 
out his designs by extra(H*dinary expedients — a suppo- 
sition which overthrows law from its very foundation 
and plunges the world into the vortex of chance. How 
can such a change take place in the Immutable Being ? 
If it does, what becomes of the permanence of law? 
And if there is no permanent law, how can we escape 
from the fearful alternative of chance ? The answer is, 
that the fundamental conception of Revelation is com- 
plicated and corrupted by the forced union with it of 
foreign and incompatible notions. Assuming that there 
is a God — which in this argument the believer in chance 
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does, in order to disprove it — ^e mere idea of such a 
being in our minds is a Revelation of Himself to us. 
Whatever the modes in which it has been reached, and 
whatever the imperfections which must always cling to 
it in our minds, the fact is not altered that the posses- 
sion of the idea is a substantive Divine Revelation. To 
some it may appear intuitive, to others rational ; if 
rational, to some it. may. be a deduction from the con- 
stitution of our own nature, to others from the constitu- 
tion of external nature, and to a third class from the 
nature of necessary truth. The lowest form of the idea 
will be imperfect when compared with the highest and 
the highest will be found imperfect when compared with 
the reality, for all the ideas of the infinite by finite 
minds are necessarily imperfect and they differ from 
each other only in degrees of imperfection, the degree 
of imperfection corresponding with the natural and 
acquired capacities of the mind in which the idea re- 
sides. But however derived and however imperfect, 
the idea of God in the himian mind is a Revelation of 
God. The same may be affirmed of every other true 
idea ; for instance, the idea of right or intellectual truth 
and the idea of duty or moral obligation. These, too, 
are Revelations, that is, manifestations of divine truth 
to the human mind. There is nothing here inconsistent 
with law, for each truth is supposed to have been at- 
tained under the established operation of divine law, 
in the natural use of the human faculties, and in the 
ordinary progress of human society. Let us now sup- 
pose that, according to the eternal prevision of the 
Omniscient Mind, the time has arrived when some new 
and great, important and necessary truth, additional to 
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those already possessed by mankind, is to penetrate in- 
dividual minds, permeate society, mould character, and 
purify, stimulate, and exalt human motives and aspira- 
tions, where is the need for assuming that in the mode 
of conmiunication law will be superseded, contravened, 
and abolished ? Such an assumption is contradicted a 
priori by reason which teaches us to expect uniformity^ 
and a posteriori by experience which exhibits uniformity. 
It is therefore wholly gratuitous, unless it can be esta- 
blished by direct, positive, and overwhelming evidence; 
and in that case it is, as has been shown, self-destructive, 
invalidating the essential truth on which it rests, the 
being of a God, and confirming the fundamental error 
to which it is opposed, the doctrine of chance. We 
may not be always able to trace the ways of God, but 
in seeking to comprehend them we should beware of 
ascribing to Him, even by the remotest implication, the 
change of his own purposes or the violation of his own 
laws. The fact of the supposed Revelation, its moral 
value, and its salutary effects may be undisputed and 
indisputable, and yet the mode of its communication 
may be in perfect consonance with fixed and invariable 
law. The operation of that law may be complex, 
mysterious, and even seemingly exceptional, but if 
there is a God we cannot do other than conceive of 
Him as always the same and everywhere consistent 
with Himself. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we analyzse 
the collateral conception expressed by the word Inspira- 
tion. Inspiration is the influence of mind upon mind : 
divine inspiration is the influence of the divine mind 
upon the human. To deny divine inspiration is to 
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deny that the infinite source of ail mind can and does 
influence the finite minds which he has endowed with 
the capacity of thought. Much less untenable would it 
be to deny the patent fact of daily life, the influence of 
finite minds upon each other, the inspiration which the 
artist, the poet, the preacher, the orator, the statesman, 
the patriot breathe into the souls of men. Can man in- 
spire man? And shall we deny to Ihe Chreator the 
power of inspiring his own creature ? The prevailing 
notions on this subject require not to be contracted, but 
to be expanded and enlarged. No true, no holy thought 
can enter the mind which is not an efBuence from the 
great fountain of all truth and of all goodness, and it 
is just in proportion as man opens his heart to such 
heavenly influences, cherishes them, and lives on them, 
that he is inspired of God. Divine inspiration is thus 
co-extensive with all the truth and all the goodness in 
the world, and this consideration alone is sufficient to 
establish that it is conununicated, not in contravention 
of the laws of thought, but in accordance with those 
laws. The degrees of inspiration and the nature of the 
truths acquired create no real difficulty. There are 
doubtless different degrees of intellectual illumination 
and of moral goodness, and there are different degrees 
of importance to be attached to the truths that form the 
groundwork of our knowledge and conduct. To some 
God appears to have given his spirit without measure : 
to others he gives it in more scanty proportions. Some 
he employs as the instruments for communicating to the 
world the knowledge of mechanical and industrial truths ; 
others, of scientific and philosophic truths ; and others, 
of religious and spiritual truths. AH are necessary in 
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their respective spheres to carry forward the world in 
its destined career, and all illustrate the variety which 
prevails in the world of mind not less than in the world 
of matter. But there is no just ground for supposing 
that in one case more than in anpther inspiration is 
bestowed m a mode unconformable to law. To suppose 
that those who have been pre-eminently gifted with the 
spirit of God, who have exhibited in their characters 
unparalleled moral excellence, or who have promulgated 
peculiai'ly important truths, received the communica- 
tions that enriched and strengthened their souls in 
some direct, immediate, and extraordinary way irre- 
spective of law, is to suppose them emancipated from 
the operation of law ; it is to suppose God disregarding 
the laws which are the expressions of his own will ; it 
is to suppose Him adopting one mode of operation, and 
then, finding that ineffectual, another, one for ordinary 
purposes, another for extraordinary occasions ; and it is 
thus to introduce change into the divine mind and 
chance into human affairs. Let the extraordinary mea- 
sure of divine inspiration be fully admitted, the extra- 
ordinary importance of the truths taught, and the extra- 
ordinary dignity of the character formed under this 
influence, still the mode of communication, whether 
comprehensible or incomprehensible by us, must be 
regarded as subordinate to law. It is only by consider- 
ing the most highly endowed apostles and prophets, 
seers and sages, in their most exalted inspirations, not 
less than the most ignorant of mankind in their hum- 
bler aspirations, as still subject to law, that wc can 
make good our ground against the allegations of chance. 
It is in the fatal inconsistencies, practical and specula- 
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tive, philosophical and religious, of professed theists 
and positivists that that doctrine finds its strongest 
supports.* 

Prophecy or the f oretelUng xrf future events, in re- 
ference to the question, between chance and law, may 
be considered from two distinct points of view. In as 
far as the mode of conmiunication is concerned Pro- 
phecy is identical with Inspiration, and the remarks of 
the preceding paragraph are applicable to it. In as 
far as the matter of the communication is concerned, 
Prophecy is identical with Miracle which will be ex- 
amined in the next para^^ph. Little, therefore, 
needs to be said under this head. How far the human 
mind under the operation of divine law can penetrate 
into the future, it would be difficult to say — ^farther 
probably than is often supposed, and all the farther in 
proportion to the combined culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and the consequent clearness of the 
intellectual and moral vision; but at the most such 
penetration can embrace only general results, not the 
means by which they are reached or the details of 
which they consist. It would be easy at the present 
day to predict events which must happen in the four 
quarters of the globe in some future age; but it is 
beyond all known human capacity to fix the dates of 
accomplishment, to trace the future sequences of cause 

* " Greatness in art — is not a teachable nor gaiuable tbinff, but ikeexpresnon 
of the mind of a God-made great man ; teach or preach or labour as you will, 
everlasting difference is set between one man's capacity and another's ; and 
this God-given supremacv is the priceless thing, always just as rare in the 
world at one time as another. . . . And for this God-made supremacy I gene- 
rally have used and shall continue to use the word Inspiration, not care- 
lessly nor lightly, but in all lofi^cal calmness and perfect reverence. ... As 
for this one commodity of hi^h mental supremacy — there is no other right 
word for it but this of Inspiration."— Raskin's Modem Painters, iii. 147. 
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and effect, and to fill up the outline of the picture. 
However much or however little can be thus foreseen, 
it may be confidently affirmed that all such predic- 
tions, whether general or particular, whether bearing 
on the political or the religious history of the world, 
can have no other foundation than the immutable 
divine laws by which all the movements of society 
are governed. 

The vexed question of Miracle comes next to be con- 
sidered fi'om the point of view which the contending 
theories of chance and law present. A miracle is an 
alleged event not only above all known human power, 
but above all known natural, that is, divine law. In 
the case of any alleged event disputed or disputable, 
the first inquiry clearly is, Did the event really occur ? 
a question which should be determined by the evidence 
appropriate to such an occurrence, apart from all in- 
terpretation that may be put upon the occiurence itself 
and from aU consideration of the use to which it may 
be applied. This is the first and the indispensable step 
preliminary to every other stage of the investigation. 
Any previous affirmation of the possibility or impos- 
sibility> the probability or improbability, the credibility 
or incredibility of the alleged event is whoUy irrelevant, 
and would only show that the case has already been 
prejudged independently of evidence. If there is no 
evidence, or no sufficient evidence, of the actual occur- 
rence of the alleged event, the question falls to the 
ground and no other step is necessary. If it is ascer- 
tained by adequate evidence that the alleged event 
really occurred, the next inquiry is. Can it be classed 
with any similar phenomena under any known law ? 
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Wliat at first sight may appear to us strange and 
imaccountable, mysterious, miraculous may be only 
a new form of an old and known law. Thus Sir John 
Eterschel speaks of the replacement of extinct ^ecies 
by others which geology makes known, as a " mystery 
of mysteries," and yet he is di£^K>8ed to ascribe it to the 
operation of intermediate causes and of a natural pro- 
cess.* Even when, as in this case, the intermediate 
causes cannot be assigned and no indications are per- 
ceived of any process actually in progress which is 
likely to issue in such a result, yet the mind of the 
philosopher on the ground of analogy retains the 
belief in law and will not let it go. Hence when the 
evidence of the actual occurrence of the alleged 
event is convincing, when the event cannot be classed 
imder any known law, and when the mind is thus 
placed in a state of imperfect knowledge, holding the 
particular fact but unable to generalize or utilize it, 
a third inquiry may arise. Is it_ not possible or pro- 
bable that in some future stage of human knowledge, 
the event in question may be found reducible to law ? 
Mr. Babbage has shown that the deviation from a 
known law may be the ftilfilment of a law more com- 
prehensive, but previously unkiiown ;f and the eflfect 



* Speaking of tbat " mystcrj of mysteries, the replacement of extinct spe- 
cies by others," Sir John savs, that " we are led by all analogy to suppose tnat 
He (the Creator) operates tbrougii a series of intermediate causes, and that in 
consequence tlie origination of fresh species, could it ever come under our 
cognizance, would be found to be a natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous, 
process — although we perceive no indications of any process actually in pro- 
gress which is likely to issue in such a result." — Letter to Mr. Lyell, dated 
Feldhausen, Cape of Good Hope, February 20, 1836, contained in Mr. Bab- 
bage's Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 2nd ed. App. note 1, p. 225. 

f See Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 2nd ed. chapter ii. pp. 30-49, and chapter 
viii. p. 92, where he summarily says : " It is more consistent with the attri- 
butes of the Deity to look upon miracles not as deviations from the laws 
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of this in the given case would be not to impugn the 
reality of the alleged event, but to take it out of the 
category of miracle and to bring it within the pale of 
divine law. It is evident that in these successive in- 
quiries, first, Did ihe event really occur ? — second^ Can 
it be classed with any similar phenomena imder any 
known law ? — and third, May it not hereafter be found 
reducible to law ? — ^the appeal is, first and last, to law ; 
first to the law of evidence which determines the fact, 
and next to law known or unknown under whichi to 
classify it. In no stage of the investigation is there 
room for chance or for the allegation of it. If miracle 
is denied, it must be denied either because the evidence 
does not satisfy the laws of human thought or because 
the event, when proved, cannot be classed with any 
knoAvn, probable, or possible law. If miracle is affirmed, 
it must be affirmed because the e^^dence adduced for 
its occurrence does satisfy the laws of human, thought 
and because it can be classed with some known, pro- 
bable, or possible law. If all subordination of miracle 
to law is abjured, then it is ipso facto disproved. The 
supposition of its truth would in that case make it a 
change, an innovation, a revolution in the principles of 
the divine government of the world which must be 
held to be an impossibility while that government is 
acknowledged to be in the hands of a Perfect and Im- 
mutable Being. Just in proportion as the unbeliever* 
finds it difficult to establish that miracle is irreconcil- 
able with law will be the caution and modesty with 

assigned by the Almighty for tlic government of matter and of mind ; but as 
the exact fulGlraent of much more extensive laws than those vfc suppose to 
exist." 
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which he rejects it. And just in proportion as the be- 
liever finds it difficult to establish that miracle is con- 
sistent with law, will be the charity and forbearance 
which he exercises towards those who have less belief 
than himself But whatever the result may be, belief 
or unbelief, the affirmation or the denial of miracle, 
law unchangmg ani luichangi^ 

since without a belief in law we must fall back into the 
dark abyss of atheistic chance. 



L>»^»'*^m.., 



In the same manner as objections have been advanced 
I against revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle 
' as being inconsistent with the stable operation of law, so 
the successive dispensations of revealed religion which 
may be described as the Adanuc, the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish, and the Christian, have been represented as 
expressions, not of divine law, but of human caprice. 
This however is a very superficial estimate of those 
comprehensive series of historical events. In all of 
them without doubt, as in all human history, there has 
been mingled much ignorance and superstition, much 
violence and vice and crime emanating from the nar- 
roAvness of the human understanding and from the 
aberrations of the human will; but, philosophically 
considered, no other consistent interpretation can be 
put upon them than as great and consecutive move- 
ments of human thought and of social life in obedience 
to law. Where the objector sees only expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies, others sec 
the gradual development of a comprehensive and bene- 
ficent design for the education of the successive genera- 
tions of the human race and for their ultimate attain- 
ment of a high order of physical happiness, intellectual 
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power, and moral dignity. Where he sees only a fitful 
and fortuitous struggle between human truth and error, 
human wisdom and folly, others see a progression of 
events from a darkness deeper and deeper as it recedes 
into the depths of antiquity, to a light, not without 
varying undulations, but which, as it advances, steadily 
and signally increases in intensity and power and 
salutary influence. Where he sees only a confused 
commingling of elements, a congeries of thought, of 
action, and of passion, throughout long series of ages in 
which effect might have taken the place of cause and 
cause of effect and yet the result would have been 
identical, others see a coherent unfolding and a rigo- 
rous in terdependence of events from which no stage 
can be omitted and in which no stage can be displaced 
without injuring the order and unity of the whole. 

Let us suppose for instance that the series of events 
which we call the Jewish dispensation had not been 
interposed between the two adjoining series which we 
call the Patriarchal and the Christian, and had been 
entirely dropped from the sequence ; or that the series 
of events which we call the Patriarchal dispensation 
had not been interposed between the two adjoining 
series which we call the Adamic and Jewish and had in 
like manner been entirely dropped from the sequence : 
Or let us suppose, without any omission, that the series 
of events which we call the Christian dispensation had 
immediately succeeded the series of events which we 
call the Adamic ; or that the series of events which we 
call the Jewish dispensation had preceded the series 
which we call the Patriarchal, all the other sequences 
remaining the same. In each and in all of those sup- 

I 
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posed cases tlie mind is instantly struck with a sense of 
inooQgruity, a want of adaptatioii, a violation of his- 
torical >{»!ebability, a bi^each of the law of historical 
proigFess. The actual succession as exhibited in the 
record is precisely that which is demanded by the 
natural and necessary of&ssikaa of law in the history 
of hiuman thought and 4Bociety. We have thus in the 
recoil of these successive ^leries of events which are 
oaUed dispensations of revealed religion — records 
which constitute those of the Jewish and Christian 
religions— that which wiU be in vain sought in the 
»Lb of ^J other irfigion whataoever, 7 smmnaxy 
Of universal history embracing at once a sound theory 
oi historical science and a practical illustration of its 
fundamental principles in conformity witli the universal 
law of historical devdopment. 

It is obvious to remark that in the consideration of 
the objections immediately preceding supposed to be 
advanced by the believer in chance against the theory 
of law, the existence of God and the truth of reve- 
lation have been assumed only because in the objec- 
tions themselves such assumptions are made. It has 
been no part of the object of this section to prove 
either, but solely to establish the pervading reality and 
authority of law. The believer in chance virtually 
says, Let it be admitted for the present argument that 
there is a God and that he has made a Bupernatural 
revelation of his will, then, according to the shoving 
of theists themselves, the meanings which they express 
by the words providence and revelation and by the 
related terms are consistent only with the theory of 
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chance, making God a mutable being and man tiie sport 
of his dianging purposes, and thus aflirming the doc- 
trine of chance which they verbally deny and over- 
throwing the doctrine of law which they verbally 
maintain. It must be acknowledged that if the 
common notions of providence, worship, and prayer, 
revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle are 
maintained, this argument is well founded and the 
whole structure of religion is shaken to its foundations. 
At least the present writer sees no way of escape from 
such a conclusion. But if the common notions are not , 
maintained, if divine law is perceived and recognized 
in providence and revelation and in their derivative 
conceptions, as in all the other works and ways of God, 
then chance loses the vantage-ground which on the 
former supposition it possesses and a firm foundation is 
laid for all the doctrines of religion which can be shown 
to be consistent with law. Deny law, and you unsettle 
belief in the first principle of all religion. Admit law, 
everywhere, always, in nature, in providence, in reve* 
lation, then only can you effectually rebut all the argur 
ments in favour of chance. 

After this, perhaps too extended, notice of the special 
aspects of the question between chance and law, the 
following brief summary of the whole argument may 
help to supply a resting-place to the mind. When 
chance U affirmed, what b reaUy affirmed is that there 
is no causation. When law is affirmed, what is really 
affirmed is that there is causation. In affirming or 
in den3dng causation, what is it that is affirmed or de- 
nied ? It is affirmed or denied that there is a constant 

i2 
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connection between cause and effect. Now without 
being drawn into the metaphysics of causation, the 
inquiry is limited here to the simple fact whether there 
are or are not such conceptions in our minds as those of 
cause and effect, and whether there are or are not in 
nature and life agencies and results corresponding with 
those conceptions. He that denies that there are, is a 
believer in chance. He that affirms that there are, is a 
believer in law. When the question is thus presented, 
it is scarcely credible that any one who understands the 
terms he employs would deny causation and thereby 
affirm chance. Under the influence of popular miscon- 
ceptions few might be able consistently to carry out the 
belief in all its connections and ramifications, but all 
probably without exception would in principle affirm 
causation and thereby affirm law. We cannot think a 
thought or speak a word, we cannot lift a hand or walk 
a step without proving the connection between cause 
and effect. When the coimection between cause and 
effect is proved, the existence of law is proved and the 
doctrine of chance is disproved. And when chance is 
disproved and law proved a basis is found for true 
science, for positive philosophy, for religious truth, for 
moral obligation, and for consecutive history. 

In the sublime language of Hooker, unequalled for 
the solemn impressiveness of its philosophic and Chris- 
tian piety, " Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power; both 
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angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy."* 

To this may be appropriately subjoined Cicero's de- 
scription of Law, the same and yet different ; the same 
in the divinity of its origin, the universality of its 
extent, and the beneficence of its operation ; and yet 
different because brought down, as it were, from heaven 
to earth, and conceived and represented as specially 
transfusing itself through all human life, governing all 
human relations, transcending all human laws, explain- 
ing its own meaning, enforcing its own sanctions, inde- 
structible and irrepealable amid all the changes of time 
and of place : — " Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, na- 
turae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, 
quae vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude de- 
terreat, quae tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat, 
nee improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi 
nee obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex hfic aliquid licet, 
neque tota abrogari potest. Nee vero aut per senatum 
aut per populum solvi hilc lege possumus. Neque est 
quaerendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nee 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis ; alia nunc, alia post- 
hac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et 
sempiterna et immutabilis continebit ; unusque erit com- 
munis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus, ille 
legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspematus 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, i. 16. 
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hoc ipBO laet maTrimafl pcBnas, etiam si caetera sapplicia 
qpsd putantur effagerit*^ 

* LactantiuSy Di?. Instit. yi. 8. Compare Ciceronis de Eepnblica quae 
snpenniit,, edente Angelo Maio, Bomn, 182S, iii. 88. Gonipare» also, Cioero de 

abua^ wbiok breaibea throughoiit Uie aMne elevated conoeptum of natural 
moral law ; especiallj i. 6 and iL 4. Lai^taniiiui alone lias preserved the 
Bohb piMjUpei oitea abore from tbe tnatiie de Republidl; and lie introdoces 
tbe qaotatioa in bb own work wiib tbe following remarkable words : " Susci- 
pienda igitur Dei lex eat^ qii» nos ad boo iter din|^ : ilia asiieta, ilia ooelestisi 
qnam Marcua Tullius in libro de Eepnblicft tartio pen^ divMtoce depinxit; 
cajns ^[0, ne plnra diceiem, verba sulrjeoi/* Searcelv less remarkable is the 
laignage in wbieh be oomments on tbe quotation be has made : " Qpiia sacra- 
mentnm Dei sdens tarn signifioanter enarrare legem Dei poaset qoam illam 
bomo longb a veritaiis notitik remotoa eKpnsaiiP Ego veco eos qui vera im- 
mdentes loquontor sio babendos pnto tmiqmam divtMeni spiriim aliquo imtineti. 
Quod si, at legis aanote vim latJOMm^ne pervidity ita illiiid qaoque seisset ant 
explieasset in quibos pneceptis lex ipsa consisteret, non pkUoiopki functui 
Jkutei wfidot »ei fTophiim, Qaod qnia &oere iUe non potent, nobis faciendum 
est quibos ipsa lex tradita est ab illo nno magistro et imperatore omnium 
Deo. 
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Section III. 
The Theory of Will 

TqBcoBLclusion at which we have arrived is that there 
is nothing in life and history which can justly be called 
chance^ an d th at however obscure may Be the connec- 
tion of events and however impeHecT our knowledge of 
their sequences, they are aH linked togetSw in the in- 
dissoluble bonds Qli law, that is^ in a mutual^ interde* 
pendence of cause and effect. Here arises a new ques- 
tion, the precise bearing of which must be carefully dis- 
criminated. In the preceding sections, the question was 
between chance and law: Do events happen without 
connection ? Or, Do they occur consecutively ? If events 
happen without connection, no other question remains 
to be solved, no other question can be raised. In know- 
ing this we know all that can be known ; nothing re- 
mains to be known. Let it be taken for granted that 
chance is proved and there is thenceforth no que^ 
tion between chance and any other theory of the uni- 
verse. SciencPj philosophy^ hifttoryj thfi^ftip^ all are 

disproved by the proof of chan ce. But they are not 
disproved by the proof of law. On the contrary, by 
the proof of law, a foundation b laid on which alone 
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they can all be securely built. K events„occur con- 
secutively, that is, according^o^law, then one of the first 
questions that arise is this^: Is la,w the highest concep- 
tion^fjAe human min^ the universe, 

the^ ultimate source to jvhich its phenomena can be 
fraced ? O r, Is the re a higher conception, an interior 
squrce^n intelligent will 4)r^iding^-0Yer_ the Jinivei'se 
and expressing itself by law? This is the question, 
not betwgen^hance and law, which is here assumed, to 
be settled in favour of the latter, bu t between law^nd 
theism ; and it is to be carefully noted that while in 
the former case the two theories mutually negative each 
other, in the latter this mutual negation does not take 
place. There are those who deny that there is any 
thing above law, and there are those who affirm a 
supreme source of law. But the former in proving 
law do not as they sometimes assume disprove theism : 
they only disprove chance. The latter, while they are 
as strenuous assertors of law as the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law themselves, further hold that law is not 
the final form of human thought, but that it is on the 
contrary the utterance of an intelligent will. Let it be 
understood then once for all that in the judgment of 
theists there is no incompatibility between law and 
theism. Such an incompatibility the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law are at liberty to attempt to establish ; but 
it is to be proved not assumed, and until proved it is not 
to be taken for granted. Theists do not place the 
belief in an intelligent will of which law is the ex- 
pression in opposition to a belief in law, but they com- 
bine the one with the other, and hold both to be neces- 
sary and mutually complementary. 
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This great question whether there is a supreme will 
expressed in law has been investigated by mankind in 
all nations and in all ages, and it has been attempted to 
be proved and to be disproved by every variety of argu- 
ment. ^^^According to one argument in its favour the 
existence of a supreme will is an induction from the 
proofs of design.^^ According to another argument, it is 
a deduction from necessary truth.^^ According to a third 
argument, it is a conclusion from the constitution of 
human nature. Those who appreciate the force of one 
of these arguments are prone to undervalue the others, 
overlooking that each is adapted to a special state of 
the mind, and that what in one stage of culture carries, 
and is adapted to carry, conviction, in another stage is 
wholly inadequate to that end. Without pausing now 
to illustrate this at length, let it be remarked on the 
one hand that there is here a recognition of the validity 
in appropriate circumstances of each form of the argu- 
ment, and on the other hand that the purpose of the 
present inquiry does not require the employment of 
any of them in vindication of the great truth in question. 
That purpose is not to enter into a direct. and_ formal 
argimient i n proof of the existence of a supreme will, 
but to examine the chief considerfltiona^ that have been 
urged against t hat truth b y the most distinguished 
teachers of the anti-theistic p ositive philosophy. The 
opponents of theism are believers either in chance or 
in law. The theory of chance has been brought under 
review and has been found wholly unequal to the ex- 
planation of actual phenomena. LaW as opposed to 
chance has been incontrovertibly established. Law-4is 
o pposed to thpiftTTi ifl Tio-yy to be investigated. The 
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Special objections of the positive philosopby to theism 
are varioius^ and will be separately discussed ; bat the 
view which is most^omprehensiye and most prominent, 
forming the groundwork of the entire reasoning of this 
school against theism, is the explanation offered of the 
hiii^diical origin of the idea of God in the human mind 
firom which its fallacy is inferre d. I t is now pr oposed 
to estimate thisjaxplanation, and to show^^ firsts ihat, ad- 
mitting its correctnessj^ it possesses no real value as an 
argument against theism ; and second, that it not only 
doesnot ^ ^rove theis iott ^ut that it co ntains the germs 
of what may be called a hist orical argument of the most 
positive c haracter in favour of theism, corroborating in 
the successive stages of its development the a posteriori^ 
the a priorij and the moral arguments that have been 
directly and formally emj^oyed in its support. From 
tiie armoury of anti-theistic positivism a weapon is thus 
drawn for the defence of the great central verity which 
it assails, and of which a genuine positivism will thus 
be shown to be the firm support. 

M. Auguste Comte's work already referred to (p. 30) 
is the principal exposition which the present century 
has produced of the theory of law in avowed antago- 
nism to the theory of will. But before examining his 
account of the genesis of the assumed fictitious idea of 
God it is impossible to avoid adverting to the tone 
which he has thought proper to introduce into the 
whole of this subject. It might have been supposed 
that the slightest allusion to such a topic as that of a 
Supreme and Universal Ruler, His being. His pro- 
vidence, and His purposes, much more an argumenta- 
tive discussion of it, would from the combined sublimity 
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and obscurity of the conceptions it inyolves have in- 
spired and maintained a certain measure of modesty, of 
dispassionateness, of self-restraint in the mind and lan- 
guage even of an opponent. In the consideration of 
any disputed question, there is an undeniable connection 
between the moral state of the thinker's mind and the 
clearness, the depth, and the comprehensiveness of his 
intellectual perceptions ; and in the consideration of that 
now before us, M. Comte must be pronoimced to have 
approached it in a contemptuous^ irreverent, and unphi- 
losophical spirit. 

It has already been shown that he repudiates the ad- 
miration that is expressed by theists of the general order 
of the heavenly bodies and of the special organization 
of animals, both of which he thinks might be im- 
proved. In like manner he ridicules the pretended 
wisdom of nature in the structure of the eye, and parti- 
cularly in regard to the office of the crystalline humour ; 
holds that the principal effect of the urinary bladder 
in the superior animals, and especially in man, cer- 
tainly consists in often causing a great number of incur- 
able maladies ; alleges the general result of pathological 
analysis to be that the disturbing action of every organ 
upon the whole of the economy is very far from being 
always exactly compensated by its real utility in the 
normal state ; affirms that in most of the actual arrange- 
ments we should in vain seek for proofs of a sagacity 
really superior, or even only equal, to human sagacity ; 
and wmds up by saying that in biology scientific genius 
is sufficiently developed and emancipated to enable us 
directly to conceive organizations that differ from all 
those with which we are acquainted, and that would be 
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incontestably superior to them without the ameliorations 
being counterbalanced by equivalent imperfections.* In 
another passage he returns to these notions and dwells 
upon them mth a kind of parental fondness, affirming 
that the most prominent characteristic of the general 
mechanism of animal movements consists in the exces- 
sive complication of the ordinary apparatus ; that geo- 
metricians and physicists might easily imagine a much 
better constitution ; that the real mode of production is 
almost always very inferior to the ideal type that our 
feeble understanding could create; and that a mechanical 
constitution could be easily conceived so perfect that a 
single motor power, the heart for instance, in aid of the 
suitable apparatus, should preside at once over all the 
various organic and animal motions, such as our in- 

* "On peut a ce sujet indiquer, comme un exemple frappant de cette 
absurde disposition, la puerile affectation de certiuus pnilosopnes a Taoter la 




duire aussi intempestivement une piece ^ui n'est point indispensaole au pheno- 
mene et qui u^anmoins devient en certains cas capable de I'empecher enticre- 
ment. II serait ais6 d'en dire autant d'une foule d*autres particularit^s orga- 
niques; et entre autres de la vessie urinaire qui, envisag6e comme un simple 
recipient dc Tappareil d6purateur, n'a sans doute qu une importance tics 
secondaire et dont la principale influence dans les animaux superieurs et surtout 
dans rhomme consiste certainement a d6terminer souvent un nand nombre de 
maladies incurables. En g^n6ral, I'analjse pathologique ne demontre aue trop 
clairement que Taction perturbatrice de chaque organe sur Tensemble de Tdco- 
nomie est fort loin d'etre toujours exactement compensde par son utilitd recUe 
dans Tetat normal. Si entre certaines limites tout est n6cessairement dispose 
de maniere a pouvoir 6tre, on clierclierait n^moins vainement, dans la plupart 
des arran^emens effectifs, des preuves d'une sagesse r6ellement sup6rieure, ou 
meme seuTement 6gale, a la sagesse humaine." — " Quoique notre imagination 
reste n^cessairement circonscrite en tons genres dans la seule sphere de nos ob- 
servations effectiyes, et que par suite il nous soit surtout impossible d'imaginer 
des organismes radicalement uouveaux, on ne saurait douter n6anmoins, ce 
me scmble, que le g6nie scientiGque ne soit aujourd'hui, mSme en biologic, 
assez developpe et assez 6mancipe pour qui nous puissions directement con- 
cevoir, d'apres Tensemble de nos lois biologiques, des organisations qui dif- 
ferent notablement de toutes celles que nous connaissons, et qui leur seraient 
incontestabiement supdrieures sous tel point de vue determine, sans que ces 
ameliorations fussent in6?itabiement compensdes, a d'autres ^gards, par des 
imperfections equiTalentes." Pbilosophie Positive, iii. 462, 463. 
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dustry so often produces in well -organized mecha- 
nisms.* 

It does not belong to this inquiry to enter into the 
special questions which M. Comte thus presents ; and 
the more general problem may also for the present be 
reserved whether a sound positive philosophy permits 
him to ima^ne a world of his o^\ti diflferent from the 
actual world, and a human constitution of his own which 
would not be human, and to reason from these visionary 
creations in proof of his own superior sagacity; or whether 
it does not rather require hun to accept the actual world 
and the actual human constitution as he finds them, and 



«i 



On pourrait aisemeut conccvoir unc constitution mecaiiiquc asscz par- 
faite pour qu'un moteur unique, le ccBur ou tout autre muscle, prdsidAt a Ja 
fois, a I'aide d'appareils convenables, a tous Ics divers mouvemens organiques 
ei animaux, comme notrc iudustrie la produit si souvcnt dans les mecauismcs 
bien organises." — ** Les plus simples notions de la inecanique animate etant ainsi 
obscurcies et mSme viciecs d^s Icur premiere origine, on ne saurait etre surpris 
que les phjsiologistes disputent encore sur Ic vrai mccanisme dc la circulation, 
ct sur celui de la plupart des modes dc locomotion eiterieure, tcls auc le saut, 
le vol, surtout, la natation, etc. D'apres la maniere dont ils proccaent, ils ne 
sont pas pres de s'entcndre, et Ics opinions les plus opposues trouveraient 
encore long-temps des moycns d'argumentation e^alemcnt plausiblcs. Ce qu'il 



profbnde sagesse d'un mccanisme qu'ils declarent pr6alablemcnt 
oomprendre. Une telle tendance est un reste evident de Tinflucnce theologique 
ant Dreside encore esscntiellement a notre premiere education. Quoique 
r^iaoe positive de cc sujet soit, comme on voit, tout cntiere a refondre, une 
premiere rue mathematique dc Tensemble dc la question montre claircmenf, 
ce me semblc, que le caractcre le plus prononce du mccanisme general des 
mouremens animaux consiste au contrairc dans I'excessive complication des 
appareils ordinaircs. Les gcomctres et les phjsiciens, en Ics supposant places 
au point de Tue convcnable et d'ailleurs suffisum incut prepares, imagineraient 
doute ais^ment une constitution beaucoup meilleure, s'ils osaient 



aujourd'liui prendre pour sujet d'exercice intellectuel la conception directe 
d'un nouTeau mccanisme aninuil, ce qui ne scrait peut-ctrc point sans unc veri- 
table utility, ne fut-ce qu'afin de mieux caracicriser Tcsprit pliilosopliiauc 
qui doit pr^ider aux 6tudes effectives. Dans cet ordre dc fonctions animates 
aussi bien que dans tout autre, et plus clairemcnt qu'cnvers aucun autre, 
I'orgaiiismc ne saurait manquer de nous offrir un mode quelcunquc dc produc- 
tion capable de d<;terminer les actes que nous voyons effect ivcmcnt sc pro- 
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to make the best of both in the study of their structure 
and their laws. But considering the theological in- 
fluence to which he ascribes the ignorant admiration he 
condemns, it is appropriate to this place to suggest 
for reflection whether the habit oi mind which these 
Tain and fanciful speculations express is not hostile to 
the true investigation of nature and to the successful 
unveiling of her mysteries. By indulging in them and 
by cherishing the mental bias from which they proceed, 
it may well be judged that M. Comte has unconsciously 
obscured his intellectual perceptions, weakened the force 
«f his inteUectual judgmente, and proportionaUy lessened 
the confidence of others in his conclusions on the theistic 
questioA on which he so confidently pronounces. 

Some at least of the moral qualities which he brings 
into the discussion are equally inconsistent with the 
philosophic character. The admiration which the 
general order of nature inspires is declared to be not 
only boundless but blind, and the astronomers who 
express this sentiment are stigmatized as resting it on 
the organization of animals of which they are igno- 
rant, and anatomists on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies which is equally unknown to them, M. Comte in 
these imputations overlooking that like himself it is 
possible for astronomers to be also anatomists and for 
anatomists to be also astronomers, and unlike him for 
both to be sincere theists. Those who in opposition to 
his judgment have maintained the doctrine of final 
causes and of providential laws are described as super- 
ficial philosophers (demi-philosophes) ; and the admira- 
tion of the mode in which the various vital phenomena 
operate is pronounced blind, anti-scientific, irrational. 
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sterile, absurd, puerile.* These are the flowers of 
rhetoric which M. Comte scatters around on those who 
differ from him, but they are flowers which yield an 
odour that must prove offensive to all right-minded 
men. These are the epithets which he deliberately 
applies to many of the most illustrious men whom 
science and philosophy honour and to whom he himself 
is compelled elsewhere, however inconsistently, to pay 
ample tribute. He not only accuses his scientific 
fellow-labourers of ignorance, but also of employing 
that ignorance to sustain a theological belief which, it 
is assumed, they know to be false, since astronomers 
and anatomists respectively are represented as appeal- 
ing, not to the science which they know, but to that 
which they do not know, in confirmation of that belief^ 
and physiologists as professing not to understand the 
mechanism which they hold up for admiration as an 
illustration of divine wisdom. This exaggerated self- 
estimation, this equally exaggerated depreciation of 
others, and above all this allegation against his oppo- 
nents, for no other apparent reason than because they 
have arrived at different theological conclusions from 
his own, of paltering in a double sense with the truths 
of science, indicate a moral temperament that imfits 
him to be a safe, because he is evidently a prejudiced, 

* See the passage Quoted, p. 31. " Cette admiration ayeu^^le et illimitee 
qu'inspirait 1 ordre general de la nature." Philosophie Positive, ii. 37. — 
" Lea demi-pbilosoplies qui ont voulu maintenir la doctrine des causes finak^ 
et des lois providentielles." ii. 172. — " Une avengle admiration anti-soienti- 
fique du mode effectif d'acooroplitsement des divers phdnom^nes vitaux."y— 
" Cette admiration irrationeUe et sterile." — "Cette absurde disposition, la pu6rile 
affectation dc certains philosophes a vanter la pr^tendae sagem de la nature." 
iii. 461, 262. — " La disposition presque universelle des physiologistes a tirer, 
de Icur ignorance mSme, autant de motifs d'admiier la profonde 8agj<rase d'iiu 
m^canisme qu'ils ddclarent prdalablement ne pouvoir comprendre." lii. 728. 
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guide on the theistical question. If it is said that this 
rule will silence many an advocate of theism, the answer 
is that no good reason exists why it should not be as 
strictly applied to them as to others. Theologians have 
not monopolized the acrimony of religious controversy, 
as M. Comte by his example proves, but neither cer- 
tainly have they been exempt from it ; and it is to be 
hoped that in the progress of society we have reached a 
period when both theistic and anti-theistic philosophers 
may and must be made lo imderstand that in intro- 
ducing the bitterness of contempt and the malevolence 
of passion into their discussions, they only degrade 
their own characters and injure their own cause. Truth 
is not the end of goodness, but truth is the means and 
goodness the end, and to sacrifice the end for the 
means is contrary both to common sense and to sound 
philosophy. When such a sacrifice is attempted the 
laws of the human constitution vindicate themselves by 
the obscuration which passes over an unregulated and 
demoralized intellect. 

M. Comte has taken one step farther in this direction. 
After quoting the language of the Hebrew psalmist, 
Coeli enarrant gloriam Deiy he with indecorous levity 
asserts that the heavens declare no other glory than 
that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Ne^vton, and of all 
who have contributed to establish their laws.* This 
might possibly be accepted as a smart saying on certain 
occasions, in certain places, and by certain persons with 
whom what is called wit supplies the want of argu- 

* " Aujourd'hui pour les esj)rits familiarises de bonne heure avec la vraie 
pbilosopbie astronomique, les cieux ne racoutent plus d'autre gloire que cellc 
d'Hipparqiie, de Kepler, de Newton, et de tous ccux qui ont coneouru k en 
6tablir les iois." Pbilosophie Positive, ii. 36, noie. 
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ment ; but in a published treatise it is out of place, in a 
grave discussion it is without force, from a philosophical 
author it is without dignity. It is only by a figure of 
speech that astronomers can be said to have contributed 
to establish the laws of the heavenly bodies, since all 
that they do or pretend to do is to discover and explain 
them. But, waiving this point, M. Comte knows as 
well as any one that Kepler and Newton would have 
rejected the invidious glory ascribed to them and would 
have been shocked by the sentiment he has expressed. 
Surely it is no part or function of " true astronomical 
philosophy," even if M. Comte is right in his interpre- 
tation of it, to insult the general sense and the received 
faith of mankind. If there is no God and the heavens 
do not declare his glory, let mankind be undeceived 
and their errors disproved. If there is a God and the 
heavens do declare his glory, still let the objections 
to his existence and providence be advanced with 
safety and treated with fairness. Biit whether there is 
a God or not, and whether the heavens do or do not 
declare his glory, in either case and on both sides the 
arguments employed should be adduced with that 
staidness of mind and with that absence of frivolity 
which so mighty a theme imperatively demands. To 
parody the words of an antique and sacred poem, 
grandly conceived and grandly expressed, shows little 
soberness of judgment; and to sharpen the point of an 
epigram or the edge of a witticism in derogation of the 
Highest Object which the all but universal belief em- 
bodies and contemplates in that poem is little recon- 
cilable with the true philosophic character which in 
the same breath M. Comte claims and violates. 

K 
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It is to be r^ietted also tkat M. Comte's objections 
to a sai»:^@Die will and to the several important con- 
sequences of that doctrine are advanced with little 
scientific predion. It is not that they do not exist 
in a dear and determinate form in his own mind, but 
that it does not appear to have been compatible with 
the design and plan of his work to present them in con- 
secutive order, in their mutual relations, and in their 
logical connection with his fundamental principle. 
That principle is law absolute, necessary, invariable, 
uiHversal, unconditioned; law without a lawgiver. 
But law with a lawgiver, law conditioned on the ex- 
istence of an author and source of law, and yet law 
not the less necessary, invariable, and universal, is 
the theistic belief and it might seiem to have been 
required of M. Comte in justice to his subject, to him- 
self, and to his readers, to show by a connected series of 
distinct objectionB and definite arguments that such a 
belief is ungrounded. Instead of this, his arguments 
and objections, now against a primary cause, now 
against final causes, now against a providence, now 
against two of these doctrines, and now against all 
three together, are to be sought from the beginning to 
the end of six difiusely written octavo volumes, and are 
to be found at one time in the form of a gratuitous 
assumption, at another in the form of an indirect allu- 
sion, and at a third in the form of a direct inference. 
Each of those forms of the belief in a supreme will he 
has frequently assailed, but in no one instance that can 
be discovered has he attempted definitely to state what 
ideas he includes under the terms employed to de- 
signate the doctrines to which he objects, a course 
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dearly opposed to all accuracy of reasoning, to all 
fairness of argument, and to all soundness of conclusion, 
since without some such explanation his readers cer- 
tainly cannot know, and scarcely can he himself be 
deemed to know, what he is engaged in combating. In 
some cases where the semblance of an argument is 
found it is stated with so much vague verbosity and 
with such a long-drawn involution of meaning, that 
though the conclusion meant to be established is not at 
all doubtful, the process by which it is attained is exceed- 
ingly obscure, so that a certain class of minds prone to 
yield to lofty pretension and dogmatic assertion may 
be swayed, if not against reason, yet certainly without 
reason. In short, throughout M. Comte's work there is 
a kind of sharp-shooting, a scattered but continuous 
fire, a guerilla warfare, carried on against the common 
beliefs in a first cause, in final causes, and in a pro- 
vidential government of the world. In war, it is fanie, 
the party attacked cannot dictate to an enemy his 
tactics and strategy ; and in the polemics of the pen an 
author must be allowed to choose his own ground and 
to assail his adversary in his own way. In doing this, 
however, he must be held subject to the awards of 
enlightened public opinion; and in the interests of 
positive science, true philosophy, and just dealing, it 
will probably bc^ held by every impartial judge that it is 
not thus that error is to be separated from truth and 
truth distinguished from error. When all the founda- 
tions of what has been and is held sacred by the most 
civilized nations and bv the noblest individual intellects 
are attacked, it is incumbent on the assailant guardedly 
to define what he affirms and what he denies, what he 

k2 
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accepts and what he rejects, and why he does the one 
and why the other. The loose yet confident assertions, 
the fragmentary and dogmatic argumentation of M. 
Comte, are very far from fulfilling these reasonable con- 
ditions. 

Notwithstanding his desultory treatment of the theis- 
tical question, the principle which M. Comte advocates 
and the conclusion at which he aims are well defined. 
He is fearless and even daring in the avowal of un- 
popular opinions, and yet by a euphemism he seeks to 
escape from the unpopular designation by which such 
opinions are usually described. In this state of things 
justice to him requires us not to assign to him opinions 
which he does not hold; and justice to the cause of truth 
requires us, notwithstanding his reclamation, to charac- 
terize his opinions by the name, however unpopular, by 
which they are usually and correctly known. We must 
honour his courage in attacking even what we deem 
truth; but we must be permitted to call by its right 
name what we deem error. Positive philosophy is the 
name which he claims for his peculiar system of thought, 
atheism that which he repudiates; and the following 
are in substance the distinctions which he maintains to 
exist between them. Atheism is a negation, denying 
all religious belief Positive philosophy is affirmative, 
recognizing its indispensable although only provisional 
utility. Atheism, although approaching most nearly to 
the positive state and constituting a final necessary pre- 
paration for it, is yet more transient than any other 
doctrine. Positive philosophy is the true definitive 
rule of the human xmderstanding to which all such pre- 
paratives tend and in which they terminate. Atheism, 
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the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of 
which the earlier phases are the simple primitive 
lutheranism and the deism of the last century, is 
retrogressive and must practically end in the worship 
of nature, in metaphysical pantheism, and in the adop- 
tion of the various successive forms of the theological 
system. Positive philosophy is progressive, anti-revo- 
lutionary, organic. To confound things so different as 
atheism and positive philosophy can proceed only from 
superficial knowledge, from a malevolent disposition, or 
from bad faith.* 

We have here another illustration of the sweep- 
ing indiscrimination which M. Comte introduces into 
such discussions. Certainly a writer who classes in 
the same category lutheranism (which is only a sy- 

la 
tu 
!pt«r ce qu'on nomme ratlieisme 
systematique qui ea constitue la plus extreme phase, n'a jamais pu etre histo- 
riquement qu'une protestation croissante et de plus en plus m^tliodioue 
contre les bases intellectuelles de I'ancien ordre social, ult^rienrement ^tenaue 
par une suite u^cessaire de sa nature absolue, a toute T^ritable organisation 
quelcooque." To the preceding clause in which he describes systematic atheism 
as the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of which lutheranism 
and deism are less advanced stages he appends the foUowingnote: "Quoique 
cette phase finale de la philosopnie metaphysique doive etre par cela m6me» 
suivant notre theorie, la plus rapprochee de T^tat positif, et former ainsi 
surtout aujourd'hui une demiere preparation indispensaole au vrai regime defi- 
nitif de Teutendement humain, une appreciation superficielle ou malveillantc 
pent seule faire confondre avec la philosophic positive une doctrine aussi ^mi- 
nemment negative, necessairement plus transitoire qu'aucune autre, qui coo- 
damne d'une mani^re dogmatiquement absolue toute cooperation essentielle 
des croyances religieuses a devolution g6nerale de i'humanite, ou la philosophie 
positive leur assignc rationnellement au contraire, d'apr^ sa loi la plus fonda- 
mentale, un office initial long-temps indispensable h tons 6gards bien que neces- 
sairement provisoire. La preponderance d'un tel systeme ne saurait au fond 
aboutir dans la pratique, en suostituant le cultede la nature a celui du createur, 
qu' a organiser une sorte de panth^isme mdtapbysique d'oii Tesprit pourrait 
ais^ment r^trograder vers les diverses phases successives du systeme theolo- 
gique plus ou moins modifie de maniere h constituer bientot une situation 
encore plus 61oignee en rdalit6 que Vit&i purement catholique du veritable 
regime positif. J'ai cru convenaole d'indiquer en passant cette explication 
spccialc c|ui s'adresse exclusivement au juges de bonne foi : quant aux autres, 
ii scrait evidemment superflu de s'en occuper." Philoaopbie Toaitive, v. 539. 
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nonjnoa with him for all the forms of protestantism), 
the deism of the last century, and systematic atheism, 
and who describes them all as merely different phases 
of the same revolutionary philosophy and as constituting 
a growing and methodical protest against the ancient 
social order and against all true organization whatsoever, 
does not seem to occupy a position that peculiarly en- 
titles him to charge his opponents with the intellectual 
and moral delinquencies just mentioned. At the risk, 
however, of incurring such imputations, it must be 
stated that in the contrast which he has drawn there 
is at once the allegation of what is undeniably true in 
several respects and the suppression of what is equally 
true and equally undeniable. Certainly atheism and 
positivism are not convertible terms : the one is not 
equivalent to the other. But neither are they in ne- 
cessary opposition. Atheism may or may not be posi- 
tive, positivism may or may not be atheistic, and it is 
altogether gratuitous on the part of M. Comte to assume 
only one of each of these alternatives, namely, that 
atheism may not be positive and that positivism may 
not be atheistic. If we consider the question which 
he has thus raised from the point of view which atheism 
presents, then it will be borne in mind that, as has been 
already shown, there are two principal forms of atheism, 
the atheism of chance, and the atheism of law. It is 
true that the one is not the other ; that the latter is 
positive and that the former is not. But it is also true 
that neither is theism, that both are negations of theism, 
that is, that both are atheism. 

If we consider the question from the point of view 
which positivism presents, then positivism may be 
regarded as possessing three different aspects. In 



I 
I 
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its first aspect positiTism is utterly and uncompro- 
misingly opposed to the atheism of chance, which it 
successfully negatives by proving the reality and rule 
of law. To confound it with this form of atheism 
would be the plainest injustice, although it is a confu- 
sion into which M. Comte has himself fisdlen and B.n 
injustice which he has himself committed against his 
own positivism. In its second aspect positivism when 
viewed simply in itself as an integral system of philo- 
sophy undoubtedly possesses the affirmative character 
claimed for it, and ought not therefore to be identified 
with unqualified atheism which is a strict and literal 
negation and nothing more. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether positivism in this view, being a simple 
affirmation of law, possesses the principle of progress 
ascribed to it ; and it is wholly denied that it constitutes 
the last result of human development. In its third 
aspect positivism is as utterly and uncompromisingly 
opposed to theism as in its first aspect to chance, rejects 
the idea of a supreme will, and treats the doctrines of 
a primary cause, of final causes, and of a superin- 
tending providence as fictions of the human imagi- 
nation and superstitions of the uninstructed reason. 
M. Comte's positivism in this third sense may or may 
not be true ; but whether true or false it is the negation 
of theism, and the negation of theism is atheism. 

It 18 difficult to understand how M. Comte should have 
failed to perceive and express this, and should even have 
expressed the very reverse. Nothing, however, can be 
more clear throughout his work than the perfect honesty 
of his convictions, and a probable explanation of the over- 
sight is that he was so thoroughly absorbed in the theory 
of his own philosophy that he lost, if he ever possessed, 
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the faculty of looking at the subject he discussed from 
the point of view of his opponents, and could neither 
therefore conceive of theism as positive, nor of positivism 
as atheistic. In opposition, to M. Comte both proposi- 
tions are here distinctly affirmed. The theism of this 
inquiry is a positive theism, that is, a theism founded 
on the positive phenomena of life, of society, and of 
history. The positivism of M. Comte is an atheistic 
positivism, that is, as is here maintained, a pseudo- 
positivism which denies God and conflicts with positive 
phenomena. 

In order to make apparent the real position occupied 
on both sides it has been thought proper to go into these 
details in illustration of M. Comte's tone and temper, 
the mode in which he has conducted his argument, and 
the designation which he claims as well as that which 
he disclaims for his philosophy. We can now pursue 
without distraction from minor questions the history 
of the idea of God, a fiction which according to him the 
human mind has elaborated for itself by successive efforts 
throughout a long series of ages. 

The most general statement of M. Comte's law is that 
the first state of humanity is theological, the second 
metaphysical, and the third and last positive ; but when 
we examine this account more closely with reference to 
the object of our present inquiry we are enabled to 
understand that the process by which the idea of God 
is formed in and evolved from the mind consists of more 
precise and definite particulars. In this nearer view 
the theological state is resolved into the three subordi- 
nate stages of fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism, 
astrolatry being the connecting link between fetichism 
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and polytheism ; in the metaphysical state, monotheism 
is resolved into the personification of nature ; and in 
the positive state nature is superseded by the conception 
of law. Let us first endeavour clearly to apprehend 
the successive steps of this alleged process. 

The first stage of the theological state is fetichism, 
which consists in man's ascribing to external objects, 
animate or inanimate, real or imaginary, passions and 
volitions analogous to his own. This tendency could 
at no period have been strictly universal, since the most! 
common facts and the simplest phenomena of daily life 
have always been regarded as essentially subject to; 
natural laws ; but whenever any fact or phenomenon; 
stood out in relief fi'om the ordinary course this was 
the mode in which the mind in the infancy of humanity, 
interpreted to itself the unusual occurrence. This has 
its type, according to M. Comte, in some of the lower 
animals, which arrive, he thinks, in the same manner as 
we do at a kind of gross fetichism in virtue of which 
they suppose external bodies even the most inert to be 
animated Avith dispositions more or less similar to the 
personal impressions of the spectators. This notion he 
illustrates by supposing a watch to be shown for the 
first time to an infant or a savage on the one hand 
and on the other to a dog or a monkey, in which case 
both would conceive of it as some sort of animal having 
distinct tastes and inclinations, that is, they would ex- 
hibit the characteristics of a fetichism radically common 
both to the human being and to the inferior animal. 
In this manner man subordinating the world to himself 
and regarding himself as the universal type transfers to 
the outer world the sentiment of existence with which 
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J he is inwardly penetrated, and which appearing to him 
in the first instance to explain sufficiently his own phe- 
nomena is adopted as a basis for the interpretation of 
all external phenomena that require explanation.* 
Such, according to M. Comte, is the primary element, 
source, and expression of the religious sentiment in man, 
Astrolatry or the worship of the heavenly bodies is 
the transitional phase of the theological state between 
fetichism and polytheism, partaking in successive eras 
of the nature of both. As in the earliest and lowest 
forms of fetichism the human mind imported the 
notion of its own conscious activity into terrestrial 
objects and phenomena, so in astrolatry, the latest and 
highest form of fetichism, it transferred the same notion 
to celestial objects and phenomena, and specially to the 
sun, moon, and planets of our system. In this era it 
was the real material heavenly bodies that were con- 
ceived to be thus animated and that were honoured 
with religious worship, the generalit)^ of their pheno- 
mena and the inaccessibility of their position forming 
a stronger bond of union between the worshippers than 
could be created by any terrestrial objects. In the 
second era of astrolatry in which it passes from fetichism 

* " L*homme a partout commence par le f^tichisme le plus grossier." — " Le 
f^tichisme constitue n6cessaireinent le vrai fond primordial de I'esprit th^olo- 
gique, envisa^ dans sa plus pure naivete ^^mentaire et ndanmoins aans sa plus 
entiere plenitude intellectuelle." — " La philosophic th^logique, convenable- 
ment approfondie, a toujours evidemment pour base n^ssaire le pur f^tichisme 
aui divinise instantan^ment chaque corps ou chaque ph^uomene susceptibles 
a'attirer avec quelque Anergic la faible attention de I'humanit^ naissante." 
Philosophic Positive, t. 32, 39, 40.~" A proprcment parler, la philosophic 
]n6me dans notre premiere enfance individuelle ou sociale, n'a jamais pu etre 
rigoureuscment uniyerselle : c'est-a-dire que, pour tous Ics ordres quclconques de 
ph^nomenes les faits les plus simples et les plus communs ont toujours ^te 
regard^ comme essenticllement assujetis a des lois naturelles au heu d'etre 
attribuds £k Parbitraire volont6 des agens sumatureb." iv. 693. See also 
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into polytheism the heavenly bodies were no longer 
conceived as living beings to be feared and worshipped, 
but as inhabited by presiding deities who governed 
their movements and controlled their influence, and 
who were consequently the proper objects of adoration* 
It is evident that from the lowest to the highest form 
of fetichism, and from the fetichistic to the polytheistic 
form of astrolatry there was real progress.* 

Polytheism taking its impulse from the last and 
most improved form of astrolatry consists in deifying 
purely fictitious beings on a still larger scale. The con- 
ception of divinities inhabiting the heavenly bodies and 
of whose glories the heavenly bodies were only outward 
expressions, paved the way for the indefinite multiplica- 




plus inaccessibles. Des lors parvenu a la plus entiere perfection dont il f6t 
susceptible, le regime f6tichique commen^ant a d6terminer le d^veloppement 
d'un vrai sacerdoce a comport^ r6ellement une haute efficacit^ politique, en per- 
mittant a I'ordre naissant des soci^tes humaines d'acquerir une extension indis- 
pensable et une consistance durable, d'apres I'essor d'un sjsteme d'opinions 
suffisament communes et du principe de subordination inherent a la consecra- 
tion religieuse : le passage, ordinairement simultan^e, de Texistence nomade k 
rexist^Dce sedentaire, vient spontanement fortifier cette double influence 
sociale. Mais une telle phase est necessairement tres-voisine de rav^nement 
decisif du poljtheisme proprement dit vers lequel I'astrolatrie constitue de sa 
nature une inevitable transition. Far cette grande revolution th^olo^ique, le 
principe religieux subit d^ja une modification tres-profonde jusqu' ici mal ap- 
preciee : Tactivite divine primordiale rdsultant de I'assimilation spontan^e ae 
tous les ph^nom^nes quelconques aux actes humains, y est directement retir6e 
aux ctres r^els pour devenir d^sormais Tattribut exclusif des ctres purement 
fictifs, des lors susceptible d'eiimination graduelle sous Timpression ult^rieure 
dc la raison humaine, dont I'essor naturel est ainsi notablement encourage. 
Malgre la haute difficulte mentale d'une telle transformation, la plus profonde 
que dussent 6prouver les* speculations th^ologiques dans Tensemble de leur 
duroe, la preponderance croissante des habitudes astrol&triques la determine 
d'uue mamcre presque imperceptible en temps opportun, quand un suffisant 
cssor de Tesprit d'observation a fait naitre le besom d'imprimer aux concep- 
tions religieuses un premier degre de generalisation, de concentration, et de 
simplification dont Vaccomplissement commence a manifester Pintervention 
uoeessaire de Pesprit metaphysique substituant deia ses entites caracteris- 
tiques aux divinites materielles ainsi ecartees." Fbiiosophie Positive, vi. 494. 
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I tion of such imaginary existences by placing under the 
authority of a special deity every object or element of 
nature which struck the mind with awe or admiration, 

f or which evoked the sentiment of fear or hope. Thus the 



' visible came to be surrounded Avith an invisible world 
: peopled with superhuman agents whose sovereign ac- 
' tivity determined aU appreciable phenomena ; and when- 
\ evef the contemplation of nature offered a new and 
\ embarrassing phenomenon a new volition was ascribed 
i to the corresponding ideal agent, or a new agent was 
I called into existence for its explication. Thus arose the 
: three forms of polytheism on which M. Comte dwells, 
\ the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman, and thus was 
indefinitely extended the number of gods and goddesses 



I which each system embraced.* 

* *' Tel est done, sous le pomt de vue logique, Tindispensable office primor- 
dial, exclusivement affect^ a la philosophic theolog^ique, dans r^Tolation foada- 
mentale de noire intelligence, ou I'essor de Timagination doit n^cessairement, 
en un genre quelconque, toujonrs devancer Tessor de Tobservation, aussi bien 
pour Tespece que pour i'individu. A cette seule philosophic il appartenait, en 
vertu de son admirable spontap6it6 caract^ristique, de d6^ager r^Uement Pesprit 
humain du cercle radicalement vicieux, oil il paraissait d'abord irr6vocablemeut 
enchain^, entre les deux necessites oppos^es, egalement imp^rieuses, d'observer 

§r6alablement pour parvenir a des conceptions convenables, et de concevoir 
'abord des theories quelconques pour entreprendie ayec effioacit6 des observa- 
tions suiries. Ce fatal antagonisme logique ne pouvait ^videmment comporter 
d'autre solution que celle naturellement procuree par Tin^yitable essor primitif 
de la philosophic th6ologiquc, en assimilant autant que possible tons les pheno- 
menes quelconques aux actes humains : soit directement d'apres la fiction ori- 
g;inaire qui anime sp^cialemeut chaque corps d'une vie plus ou moins semblable 
a la notre ; soit ensuite indirectement d'apres Thypothese, a la fois plus durable 
et plus feconde, qui superpose a Tensemble du monde visible un monde ha- 
bituellement invisible peupl6 d'agens surhumains plus ou moins ^neraux, 
dont la souveraine activity determine continuellement tons les phenomenes 
appr^ciables, en modifiant a sou gr6 une matiere vou^ sans elle a une totale 
inertie. Dans ce second etat surtout, roieux connu et moins ^loign^ de nos 
id6es, quoiqu'il n'ait jamais pu etre primordial, la philosophic th6ologique 
foumit les ressources les plus Taciles et les plus ^tendues pour satisfaire aux 
besoins naissans d'une intelligence alors disposee a pr6f6rer naivement les ex- 
plications les plus illusoires : a chaque nouvel embarras que pent offrir la 
spectacle de la nature, il suffit en effet d'opposer ou la conception d'une volontc 
nouvelle chez Tagent ideal correspondant, ou tout au plus la cr6ation peu 
couteuse d*un agent nouveau." Pnilosophie Positive, iv. 667. 
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As fetichism is the first and polytheism is the 
second stage of the theological state with the transi- 
tional stage of astrolatoy intervening between the two ,: 
and partaking successively of the nature of both, so j 
monotheism or the recognition of a single divinity is j 
the third and last stage of the theological state. M. 
Comte has not very fully explained the process by 
which this stage is attained, but the following may be 
accepted as an expansion of the hints he has given. 
The growth of fetichto teough <»*oU^ inW poly- 
theism converted the worship of real existences (6tres 
r^els) into that of existences wholly fictitious (fitres 
purement fictifs) ; and the substitution for real of ficti- 
tious objects of worship permitted the indefinite multi- 
plication of the latter. But what at one period and in 
one condition of society permitted their indefinite mul- 
tiplication, at another period and in another condition 
of human thought permitted the indefinite reduction 
of the number of fictitious divinities, until at last in the 
progress and under the guidance of human reason a 
gradual elimination ((Elimination graduelle) abolished 
the notion of separate and independent divinities and 
left only the grand conception of God* (la grande con- 
ception de Dieu). It will be observed that according 
to this view all the divinities of polytheism were ficti-, 
tious before the process of elimination commenced, andi 
that after this process has been so far completed the re- 
siduum of one God is not less a fiction. Monotheism, 
according to M. Comte, has just as little truth as poly- 
theism. Of monotheism there are two chief represen- 
tatives in the world, Christianity and Muhammadanism. 

* Sec the puMge quoted |Mige 139 : also Philosophie Positiye, vi. 691. 
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Of the two Christianity is the only fit and worthy 
organ of monotheism ; and of Christianity, Catholicism 
is die only consiBt^it and true expression. 

The three preceding stages or forms of religious 
belief, fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism (con- 
sidering astrolatry as at one period the last phase of 
fetichifon and at another as the first phase of poly- 
theism), constitute according to M. Comte the entire 
the<dogicaI state of the hmnan mind ; and as our object 
is to trace the history of the idea of God it may be 
supposed that we should here pause. But in order to 
do justice to his views it is necessary to endeavour to 
understand not only the account which he more or less 
obscurely gives of the fdrmation of the idea, but also of 
the process by which that idea, in addition to the pre- 
vious fictitious conceptions of polytheism, is gradually 
eliminated. This will still more clearly establish that 
in his judgment that idea also is wholly fictitious. 

This process of elimination consists of two steps con- 
stituting successive and distinct states of the human 
mind, the first metaphysical and the second positive, 
of which the former is merely intermediate and transi- 
tional between the theological and the positive states, 
while the latter is final and permanent. As in the 
theological state the human mind conceives phenomena 
to be produced by the direct and continuous action of 
supernatural agents, more or less numerous, whose 
arbitrary intervention explains aU the apparent ano- 
malies of the universe, so in the metaphysical state 
which is a mere general modification of the theological, 
those supernatural agents are succeeded by abstract 
forces, pure entities or personified abstractions, inherent 
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in the different forms of existence and conceived as 
capable of producing by themselves all the observed 
phenomena. And as the theological syBtem arrives at 
its highest perfection in substituting the providential 
action of a single being for the diversified disport of 
numerous independent divinities, so the culmination of 
the metaphysical system takes place when, instead of 
the different special entities, a single grand general 
entity, viz. nature, is regarded as the sole source of aU 
phenomena. Thus natural forces become the meta- 
physical substitutes for the various divinities of poly- 
theism; and the new entity called nature the meta- 
physical substitute for tiie grand conception of mono- 
theism. The source of this change is to be found in 
the acceptance by monotheism of the dangerous aid of 
reason which limits the supreme divinity to a vague 
primary intervention, interdicts him from altering the 
laws which he has established, and confides their 
special and continuous operation to nature, thence- 
forth the object of daily contemplation and even of 
adoration.* 

The theological state has been superseded by the 
metaphysical, and next, according to the necessary 
operation of M. Comte's fundamental law, the meta- 
physical is superseded by the positive state which is 
fixed and definitive. In this state the human mind 

* " Dans r6tat m^tapbjsiqae qui n'est au fond qu'nne simple modification 
g6n6rale da premier, les agens snmatareb sont remplac^ par des forces ab- 
straiies, T^riUbles entit6s ^stractions personnifi^) inhtontes aux divers 
ctres da monde, et oon^aes comme capables d'engendrer par elles-m£mes tous 
les pb6noro^e8 observes, dent rexpUcation consiste alors a assigner poor 
Chacon Tentit^ correspondante."— " Le dernier terme du syst<ime m^taphy- 
sique oonsiste & ooncevoir, aa liea des diff6rentes entity particalibres, anc 
seuJe grandc cntiU g^n^rale, U nature, enTisag6c comme la scarce uniaue do 
tons let ph^nom^nea." PhiloKjphie Positiye, i. 4, 5. See also Ti. 294-297. 
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recognizes the impossibility of acquiring absolute 
notions, abandons investigation into the origin and 
destiny of the universe and into the intimate causes of 
phenomena, and aims only by means of reasoning and 
observation at the discovery of their laws, that is, their 
invariable relations. The explanation of facts reduced 
to its real terms is thenceforth nothing more than the 
connection established between various special phe- 
nomena and certain general facts of which the progress 
of science tends gradually to reduce the number. As 
the theological system reaches its highest improvement 
in monotheism and the metaphysical system in the 
conception of nature, so the perfection of the positive 
system would be to be able to represent all the various 
■ phenomena that come imder observation as special 
j instances of a single general fact, such for example as 
t that of gravitation. The ideas of fetich, gods, God, and 
nature, and every thing superhuman being thus suc- 
cessively and finally eliminated from the mind, man is 
brought to the conception and study of those invariable 
relations which constitute law, the only legitimate ob- 
ject of research for man. The ancient philosophy, 
whether theological or metaphysical, is thenceforward 
powerless for good, and its superannuated domination 
presents only obstacles to human progress.* 

• " Dans I'^tat positif I'esprit humain reconnaissant Pimpossibilite d'obtenir 
des notions absolaes, renonce a chercber Torigine et la destination de Tunivers, 
•et a connaitre les causes intimes des pb^nom^nes, pour s'attacher uniquement 
k d^couvrir, par Tusage bien combing du raisonnement et de Tobservation, 
leurs lois effectives, c'est-a-dire, leurs relations invariables de succession et de 
similitude. L'explication des faits, reduite alors a ses termes reels, n'est plus 
d^rmais c|ue la liaison 6tablie entre les divers ph^nomenes particulicres et 
quelques faits g6n6raaz, dont les progr^ de la science tendent de plus en plus 
k diminner le nombre."— ** La perfection du systeme positif, vers laquelie il 
tend sans cesse, qudqu'il soit tr^-probable qu il ne doive jamais Tatteindre, 
aenil de poaYoir se lepr^senter tous les divers pb6nom^nes observables comme 
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Such, nearly in M. Comte's own words and it is be- 
lieved with a faithful adherence to his essential concep- 
tions, is a brief history of the rise, the growth, the de- 
cline, and the extinction of the idea of God in the 
human mind, and of its destined course in human 
society. It is not difficult to collect what M. Comte s 
views are, but it is difficult to separate them from the 
sociological inferences and conclusions which he binds 
up with them, and in which he is constantly assuming 
without proof the truth of his anti-theistic doctrines, 
and embarrassing the almost hopeless attempts of his 
readers to bring them into logical connection with the 
premisses from which they are drawn. Under these 
circumstances the following sununary of his teaching 
on this subject may aid the apprehension of the in- 
quirer. 

The anti-theistic positivist points to the fact of the 
early, the once universal, and the still general prevalence 
of fetichism, that primitive pantheism' by which man in 
his first endeavours to explain to himself the pheno- 
mena of nature ascribes the vital powers of which he 
is himself conscious to all those surroimding objects 

des cas particnliers d'an seul fait general, tel que celai de la gravitation, par 
exemple." Philoaophie Positive, i. 4, 3. — " Envers chacun des diff^rens orares 
de ph^Dom^nes nous arons sp^ialement reconnu que la pbilosophie positive se 
distingue surtout de I'ancienne pbilosophie, th^ologiqne ou m^taphjsique, par 
sa tendance constante a ccarter comme n^cessairement vaine toute recherche 
qnelconquc des causes, proprement dites, soit premieres, soit finales, pour se 
borner k etadier les relations invariables qui constituent les lois effectives de 
tous les ^vcnemens observables, ainsi susceptibles d'etre rationellement pr^vus 
les uns d'apres les autres." vi. 701. — " On pent regarder la conception de la 
divinitc ou plutot des dieux, cemme ^tant depuis longtemps encore plus radi- 
calemeiit impuissante sous Taspect esth^tique qa'elle ne Test certaineroent de- 
venue sous le point de rue intellectuel et mSme cnfin social." 879. — " L'orga- 

nisation positive de la morale doit aujourd'hui determiner avec 

le plus d'cfficacite I'enti^re Elimination de la philosophic th^logique, dont la 
domination surann^ entrave encore, a tant d'egards, roalgrE sa propre impuis- 
sance, I'essor fondamental de la pens6e et de la sociabilite modemes." 892. 
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from wlicli he either hopes or derives benefit, fears or 
suffers injary. He gradually learns to limit this per- 
sonification and deification to the most prominent ele- 
ments, fire, air, earth, ocean, and at a later period to 
the sun, moon, and stars, assigning to them super- 
human powers, and conceiving other phenomena sub- 
ject to their authority. In process of time those objects 
are divested of divine personality, and not the objects 
liiemselves, but the gods supposed to reside in them 
and to animate them are worshipped. When once the 
ima^ation is let loose to frame personal gods for itself, 
the number is indefiriitdy increased with every variety 
of form and function, and the pantheon receives large 
additions by means of apotheoses and incarnations. 
This system of imaginary divinities shocks the reason 
first of one, then of another, imtil by slow steps and in 
successive generations the idea is developed, accepted, 
and established of one Grod, concentrating in himself 
the powers of all the gods, creating and preserving, 
guiding and governing, punishing and rewarding ac- 
cording to his pleasure. At a still more advanced 
period this supreme divinity is, as it were, exiled from 
the care of his creatures into the inaccessible solitude 
of his own absolute being, and the monotheistic idea 
is transformed into that of a vague and undefined, but 
ever -living and all - pervading nature. Finally, this 
loose and fluctuating idea of nature is resolved into the 
plain and simple, the positive and true, conception of 
law, explaining aU the known relations and combina- 
tions of matter and mind, of man and society. Now in 
that stage of this process in which monotheism appears, 
this result, however natural and necessary, according to 
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M. Comte, as a step in the progressive development of 
the human mind, is not less visionary than the equally 
natural and necessary fictions of fetichism, astrolatry, 
and polytheism that preceded it, and of nature by 
which it is followed. First we see a rude attempt to 
account for the phenomena of nature by vivifying, per- 
sonifying, deifying almost every thing. Gradually super- 
natural powers are restricted to a few and still fewer 
possessors, and at last they are made to converge in one 
all-embracing divinity. But whether such powers are 
ascribed to all, to many, to few, or to one only, every 
such conception is a mere fiction of the imagination, all 
of them from first to last destitute of any solid ground 
on which to rest. The civilized world has outgrown 
the worship of stocks and stones, of trees and animals, 
of sun and moon, of Jupiter and Woden ; and it re- 
mains to divest itself of a belief in Grod, and to regard 
theism as one of the superstitions which it is bound to 
cast aside. 

M. Comte has not presented this statement, and the 
conclusion founded on it in the form of an argument. 
He does not say, This is the way in which the idea of 
God has sprung up in the mind and therefore it is false. 
Without the form of reasoning or the trouble of deduc- 
tion he merely assumes that this is the true history of 
the idea, and that, this genesis of it being admitted, its 
falsity follows as a matter of course along with the other 
errors in which it is imbedded. He merely expects that 
all who believe in God will accept his undoubting as- 
surance that they are in a mistake, and will as soon as 
possible dislodge that belief from their minds. This 
certainly is not a very modest anticipation ; but it is a 

l2 
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modi; of proceeding that poeeeflses the unqaesdonable 
advantage of brining yery ^leedily to a close all 
troubleiionie controrersnes. Theista, however, do not 
attach no little importance to their belief or so high a 
value to M. Comte^H authori^ as to be wQling to sur- 
rendiiT their convictions for his on so slight a ground. 
It will be necessary therefore to consider, first, whether, 
admitting the perfect accuracy of all his details, he has 
ma<le a logical and consistent use of them, and second, 
wh(?ther those details really include all the essential 
(m*tn of the case. 

Let it be assumed then that M. Comte's account is 
prwdscly and in every respect a full and correct expo- 
sition of the process by which man first gains and then 
losi'S the idea of God, it does not by any means follow that 
that idea is a fiction. This intuition of M. Comte's, for 
it (cannot be called an argument, when put in a direct 
fonn may ho thus expressed. The human mind has 
tlirougli a HiTicH of painful and protracted struggles 
onuM'ged out of many gross and grievous errors into a 
belief ill one (lod, and therefore that belief is itself an 
error. The answer is that it may be an error, but we 
do not by this means make the slightest approach to- 
wards a porcei)tion of it as such. All human know- 
ledge is tentative, experimental, gradual, progressive. 
All progix^ss towards truth consists first in learning and 
then in luileaiming error; in endeavouring to exhaust 
and exolude all the pOvSsible forms of error, and then 
ivposing on stable truth which the previous separation 
of enx>r makes clearer and more satisfying to the mind. 
It IS thus that a^tronomv has become the successor of 
«u^tiT>logy, and chemistry of alchemv ; and it is thus, 
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even according to M. Comte, that metaphysics displaces 
theology, and positivism displaces metaphysics, in each 
and in all not by a single, sudden, and successful step, 
but by a toilsome journey and through many devious 
paths. The succession of steps by which a truth is 
attained, is not a legitimate ground for its rejection. If 
it were, astronomy and chemistry would be false 
sciences, and positivism a false philosophy. Theism 
may have passed through the diflferent stages ascribed 
to it, fetichism, polytheism, monotheism. In its mo- 
notheistic stage, it may have passed through phases of 
which M. Comte takes no account. And it may have 
been subsequently resolved into nature and at last into 
law. And yet in all its forms and changes and in all 
the substitutes that have been offered for it, it may 
express a great and indestructible truth, the basis not 
only of all religion and of all morality, but also of all 
science and of all philosophy. 

The history of what M. Comte calls the grand con- 
(;eption of God, does not then oblige us with him 
to consider that conception a fiction; and after re- 
peatedly and ostentatiously thus characterizing it even 
he himself makes the unexpected admission that its true 
fundamental principle rests on natural law, and that its 
elementary germ is identical with that of his favourite 
positive philosophy. He was apparently led to make 
this admission, however inconsistently, in accordance 
with the following train of thought. A system, a phi- 
losophy, a doctrine which flows from the imagination, 
and b unsupported by phenomena and law is in his 
language a fiction : a system, a philosophy, a doctrine, 
which from its first origin is rational and positive is a 
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truth. But how, it may be said, is this reconcilable 
with the terms of his alleged fundamental law which 
make the theological state the first, and the positive 
the final state of humanity, the former containing no 
positivism as the latter in its full development will ex- 
clude all theism? The answer to this in substance is 
that even in the theological state there is a certain 
though limited development of the positive philosophy ; 
that even the theological philosophy itself has its root 
in positivism ; and that the one is certainly, at bottom, 
quite as original as the other.* This is said in order to 
establish that the positive spirit existed, although only 
to a very restricted extent, in the earliest stage of human 
culture ; but in establishing this it is also affirmed that 
the elementary germ of the positive philosophy and 
that of the theological philosophy are equally primitive ; 
and that the true fundamental principle of the latter, 
as of the former, is derived from the operation of pri- 
mary natural laws. It is true that the fictitious nature 
of the idea expressed is kept steadily in view (fictive- 
ment transportee), but the basis on which that fictitious 
idea rests is explicitly held to be real and positive, an 
admission which, as will hereafter be shown, carries with 
it important consequences. At present we are con- 

* ** On doit mSme remarquer a ce sujet que c'est P^baache spontan^e des 
premieres lois naturelles propres aux actes individuels ou sociaax qui, fictive- 
ment transportee a tons les ph^nom^nes du monde ext^rieur, a d'abord fourni, 
d'apres nos explications prdc^dentes, le vrai principe fondamental de la philo- 
sophic theologique. Ainsi, le germc 61^mentaire de la philosophic positive est 
certain^ient tout aussi primitif au fond que celui de la philosophic th6ologique 
elle-meme, quoiqu'il n'ait pu se d^veloppcr que beaucoup plus t«rd. Unc 
telle notion importe cxtremement a la parfaitc rationalit6 de notrc th^oric 
sociologique, puisque, la vie humainc ne pouvant jamais offrir aucune v6ritablc 
creation quelconque, mais toujours une simple Evolution graduelle, Tessor final 
de Tesprit positif deviendrait scientifiquement incomprehensible, si des Torigine 
on n*en concevait a tons ^gards les premiers rudimens ndcessaires." Philo- 
sophic Positive, vi. 695. 
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cemed only with the admission itself, and it is not made 
without very adequate grounds. For it is obvious that 
there could have been in fetichism no ascription of 
personal qualities to impersonal objects, of human qua- 
lities to superhuman agents, of visible qualities to in- 
visible existences, without the previous actual experi- 
ence and recognition of those personal, human, and 
visible qualities in man himself. Theological philosophy, 
then, by M. Comte's admission, if a fiction, no more 
rests upon a fiction than does positive philosophy itself. 
It is a fiction that rests upon facts, the unquestioned 
and unquestionable facts of human experience and ob- 
servation. The idea of God, however wide the diver- 
gences from reality into which it may have passed in 
its forms of expression, has confessedly a deep root in 
human consciousness, in actual relations, and in natural 
law. 

This inconsistency which concedes a positive origin 
to a fictitious philosophy may be explained away or 
may be regarded as trivial; and in point of fact it is 
much less important than the larger and broader admis- 
sion about to be noticed, not contained in a single sen- 
tence only, however clearly expressed, but inextricably 
interwoven with the whole structure, and interfused 
through the entire spirit, of M. Comte's philosophy. To 
illustrate this, let it be borne in mind that no one can 
or does deny that the idea of God exists as a form of 
thought in the human mind ; that it has exercised an 
immense influence on the development of individual 
character, on the progress of society, and on the des- 
tinies of the race ; and that that influence has been on 
the whole satntary and civilizing. The question then is 
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not as to the existence of the idea in the world, the 
lextent of its' influence, or the beneficial nature of that 
influence ; but it is whether the idea itself is a true or 
a false idea. It does not follow because the idea exists 
that therefore it is true, since the mind can think what 
is false as well as what is true. It does not follow that 
the idea is true because it has exercised a mighty in- 
fluence, since error also often sways the world. It does 
not follow that the idea is true because its influence has 
been fruitful of good, since it has also been sometimes 
productive of evil, and since even error has at least 
seemed sometimes to work for good. But in estimating 
the various considerations that enter into this very grave 
and profound question, what are we to think of a writer 
voluminous, elaborate, scientific,; philosophical, who has 
arrived at the undoubting C96^ction, expressed with 
persevering iteration in eveJ^ variety of phrase, leaving 
no doubt of the strength and earnestness of his belief, 
that there is no God, and who notwithstanding makes a 
belief in God in one or other of its various forms, the 
very pivot on which his whole system of thought turns, 
the foundation-stone of the positive edifice which he has 
attempted to construct, the first expression of the fun- 
damental law which he claims to have discovered, the 
first principle of the new science which he announces 
to the world, the first stage of that vast process of evolu- 
tion through which human nature and human society 
must pass to reach their highest perfection ? What are 
we to think when an avowed, a deliberate, an implacable, 
and even a contemptuous opponent of the idea of God 
has felt himself compelled by the study of human na- 
ture and human society to embody that idea as a neces- 
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sary and indispensable element in the construction of his 
philosophical system, to regard it as the spring and 
source of his ftmdamental law, the germ of his positive 
philosophy, and to proceed on the assumption that with- 
out its recognition there can be no true science of society, 
of its constitution, its changes, and its history ? There 
are two ways of answering this question according as 
the idea of Grod is held to be true or false. 

If the idea of God is fake, if in the language of 
M. Comte the theological state of the human mind is 
fictitious, then equally fictitious and false are the law 
and the philosophy which he has built on that founda- 
tion. It is quite conceivable and possible that the foun- 
dation may be good and strong, and yet the superstruc- 
ture may be ill-planned and ill-constructed; but it is 
impossible that the superstructure can be secure if the 
foundation is laid in sand. It is at once seen that by 
contending for the false and fictitious nature of all 
theistic belief and at the same time making that belief 
the basis and groundwork of his philosophy, he has 
with his own hand unconsciously destroyed its positive 
character, vitiated the whole of his subsequent reason- 
ings and illustrations in its support, and rendered it 
illogical and irrational to give an assent to the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. Is M. Comte willing 
to accept this inevitable consequence ? It is not to be 
expected. But it happens by a curious coincidence that 
he has furnished us with the means of knowing how he 
would have judged the question if it had been one of 
purely scientific interest. In treating of the calculus of 
indirect functions, he has instituted an able and dis- 
criminating comparison between the methods of Leib- 
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nitz, Newton, and Lagrange, the successive founders of 
transcendental analysis. He considers that Leibnitz 
did not clearly apprehend the rational basis of the 
method he had created, and that Camot was the first 
to show that it rests on the principle of the necessary 
compensation of errors which proceed from the false 
notion, involved in the method, of magnitudes or quan- 
tities infinitely small. Now M. Comte holds that the 
assumption of this false idea into the method radically 
vitiates it ; that such an idea is metaphysical and anti- 
positive ; and that it is a great defect of any method to 
be obUged in mathematics to distinguish between two 
kinds of reasonings, those that are perfectly rigorous, 
and those in which we purposely commit errors that 
must afterwards be corrected by compensation.* The 
principle laid down here is that a false idea taken as the 
basis of the infinitesimal method of Leibnitz vitiates it 
at its very source, vitiates the reasonings that flow from 
it, vitiates its whole character and operation. Apart 
from any other application, this appears a sound prin- 

* " Quand on consid^re en elle^n^me et sous le rapport logique la concep- 
tion de Leibnitz, on ne pent s'emp^cher de reconnaitre avee Lagrange qu'elie 
est radicalement vicieuse, en ce que, snivant ses propres expreasions, la notion 
des infiniment petits est une idee faussey qu'il est impossinle en effet de se 
repr^nter nettement quoi^u'on se fasse quelquefois illusion a cet ^gard. 
L analyse transcendente ainsi conpue pr^sente a mes yeux cette grande imper- 
fection philosophique, de se trouver encore esaentiellement fondle sur ces prin- 
cipes m^tapbysi(}ues dont Tesprit humain a en tant de peine a d6gager toutes 
ses theories positives. Sous ce rapport, on pent dire que la m^thode infinit6- 
simale porte vraiment Tempreinte caract^ristioue de Tepoque de sa fondation, 
et du genie propre de son fondateur. On pent oien il est Trai, par I'ing^nieuse 
id^e de la compensation des erreurs, s'expbquer d'une maniere e^n^rale, oomme 
nous Tavons fait ci-dessus, Texactitade ndcessaire des proc^des g^D6raux qui 
composent la m6thode infinit6simale. Mais cela seul n'est-il pas un inconve- 
nient radical, que d'etre oblig6 de distinguer en math^matique deux classes de 
raisonnemens, ceux qui sont parfaitement rigoureux, et ceux dans lesquels on 
commet a dcssein aes erreurs qui devront se compenser plus tard? Une 
conception (}ui conduit a des consequences aussi ^trangeres est sans doute ration- 
nellement bien peu satisfaisante." Phiiosophie Positive, i. 263. 
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ciple, and sound or unsound it is a criterion which M. 
Comte has applied to the Leibnitzian method. If he is 
willing to employ, or to allow others to employ, the same 
criterion in judging of his own philosophy, then that 
philosophy must be condemned without appeal or re- 
prieve, for no one can be more strenuous than M. Comte 
himself in maintaining that the theological state of the 
human mind, the theological philosophy, the theological 
system is fictitious ; that is, that the belief in God in the 
various and successive stages of its development is a false 
belief, and in making that false belief the indispensable 
source from which the impulse to all human improve- 
ment is derived. According to M. Comte's explicit and 
reiterated admission his philosophy rests on a false idea, 
and according to the criterion which he has applied to 
the infinitesimal method that false idea must be held 
radically to vitiate his philosophy, and to destroy con- 
fidence in it aa an exposition of the course of human 
progress. 

But there is another alternative. Assume that the 
belief in God is true, and then M. Comte's law and 
philosophy may be true also; or conversely assume 
that M. Comte's law and philosophy are true, then the 
belief in God, of which while he makes such abundant 
use of it he affirms the falsity, must be true. The 
^undness of the foundation affords a presumption only 
of the stability of the superstructure ; but the stability 
of the superstructure pre-supposes the soundness of the 
foundation. No one can be more earnestly and firmly 
convinced than M. Comte himself of the truth of his 
own fundamental law and positive philosophy, and it 
follows that his should be the last pen to deny the 
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solidity of the basis on which they rest. Against him- 
self, therefore, we must and will believe that he has 
built his system upon a truth, not upon a fiction. In 
fact there is something irresistibly ludicrous, if it Avere 
not painfully humiliating, in the circumstance of a 
philosopher coming before the world and with a vast 
display of real science and research and a vast amount 
of mere vanity and verbiage saying : " Here is a new 
science, a new philosophy, a new law of human pro- 
gress, the croAvning complement and glory of all the 
past discoveries of all former sages and philosophers, 
and the foundation on which it rests is — ^fiction!'' 
We are surely entitled to answer: "The philosophy 
may be deep, the science may be sound, the law may 
be necessary and deduced from the most certain phe- 
nomena of experience and observation, but if so, the 
foundation must be — a truth /" It is one of the wildest 
dreams of incredulity that the whole constitution of 
human nature, the whole circle of human thought, the 
whole course of human history should hinge upon a 
falsehood. M. Comt^ by the conditions of his own 
system of thought is precluded from denying the truth 
of a belief in God, and from exacting such a denial from 
those who accept that system. With an avowed desire 
to escape from that belief and to banish it from the 
world, he has been compelled by the force of facts to 
make it an essential constituent of the principles that 
have been inextricably interwoven with human affairs 
in all past ages. How is this ? Is life a dream ? Are 
these phantoms that are passing before our eyes ? Are 
we ourselves any thing more than figments of the 
imagination? Does not M. Comte perceive that by 
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making belief in God the mainspring of his system, he 
affords ground for the conviction that there is some- 
thing true and real and valid in the conception on 
which he builds, and from which confessedly all human 
civilization has proceeded ? Is it not the demand of a 
genuine positive philosophy that every dominant con- 
ception, every influential belief of the human mind shall 
have a substratum of truth on which to rest ? Every 
such ponception or belief is a fact of the most positive 
character, which must be classed by positive science 
under some invariable law, and such an invariable law, 
to be so, must be a fact, not a fiction ; a truth, not a 
falsehood; but not more a fact and a truth than the 
special facts and truths of which the law is composed 
and from which it is deduced. It is not enough to say 
with M. Comte that in man imagination is stronger 
than reason, and that the products of the former are 
not to be subjected to the criterion of the latter. This 
is true, but it is not the whole truth. Imagination is 
stronger than reason ; but it does not absorb, swallow 
up, extinguish reason. Man even in his lowest state, 
and however often betrayed by his own misconceptions, 
is still upon the whole true to the inherent qualities of 
his nature. When by the operation of an acknowledged 
necessar}^ law of his nature he acquires the idea of God, 
and in one form or another thinks, acts, and lives out 
that idea in all the generations of his race and in all the 
ages of his being, then the conclusion seems to be in- 
evitable that, with whatever deductions for the mistakes 
of his judgment, or the feebleness of his >vill, or the 
misdirection of his efforts, there must be some reality 
to answer to that idea. To suppose othenvise is to 
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strike a fiatal blow at the essential truthfulness of his 
faculties and at the reality of all knowledge whatever. 
And it is to be remembered that this preponderating 
influence of the theistic idea is not a doubtful inference 
or a contested fact. It is not an influence affirmed only 
by theists or a fiEict which floats on the mere surface of 
history. It is a fact and an influence so thoroughly 
penetrating human nature, human character, and human 
society in all their phases and forms of development, 
that it is found impossible for an anti-theistic positivist 
to firame his system of philosophy without making that 
theism which he contemptuously rejects the basis and 
groundwork of all his speculations. 

Before e.de«v<«mng^ .scertem Ae element of truth 
contained not only in monotheism, but m polytheism, 
in astrolatry, and even in fetichism, it is desirable to 
remove a difficulty that may be suggested. It is alien to 
the general apprehensions of theists to admit that there 
is any element of truth whatsoever in any of the forms 
of pagan religion ; and Archbishop Whately in his re- 
cently published Annotations on Bacon's Essays has ex- 
pressed this sentiment in the strongest language, when 
he maintains that Bacon, in defending Epicurus from 
the charge of atheism, altogether mistook the real 
character of the pagan religions, and that the pagan 
nations were in reality atheists.* With great respect 

* " Epicurus is chared that, he did but dissemble for his credit's sake when 
he affirmed there were blessed natures .... wherein they say he did but tem- 
porize, though in secret he thought there was no God. But certainly lie is tra- 
duced." — Bacon. 

" It is remarkable that Bacon, like many others very conversant with ancient 
mythology, failed to perceive that the pagan nations were in reality atheists. 
They mistake altogether the real character of the pagan religions. They 
imagine that all men in every age and country had always designed to worship 
one supreme Qod, the maker of all things ; and that the error of the pagans 
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for 80 high a living authority, we must be permitted to 
think that the mistake is that of the Annotator, not of 
the Essayist, and that indiscriminately to pronounce the 
pagan nations atheists must*tend to prevent the forma- 
tion of just conceptions and the use of accurate language 
respecting the religious condition and character of 
heathen nations both ancient and modem. The arcli- 
bishop assumes that his own conception of God is not 
only true as far as it goes but that it is complete, and 
that his own definition is the only one that can be 
given, and he pronounces a sentence of atheism ex 
cathedrd upon all who do not adopt them. In appealing 
against this sentence let it be admitted that the defini- 
tion accurately describes the conception, and that the 
conception is a higher, purer, and juster one than that 
of pagan nations, and yet it does not follow tiiat they 
can be correctly represented as atheists. For in the first 
place the pagan nations had some notions of governing 
powers over nature, which, however imperfect, crude, 
and even contradictory, were approaches to theism, and 
should relieve them from the unqualified charge of 
atheism. Atheism is not the denial of monotheism only, 
but also of poljrtheism; not only of one God, but of 
gods ; of all superhuman agency or agencies whatsoever. 
In this view the pagan nations were theists, not indeed 

consisted merely in the false accounts they ^ve of Him, and in their worship- 
ping other iDferior gods besides. But this is altogether a mistake. Bacon 
was in this misled by words, as so many have been ; the very delusion he so 
earnestly warns men against. The pagans used the word 'God/ but in a 
different sense from us. For by the word God we understand an Eternal 
Being who made and who governs all things. And if any one should deny that 
there is any such being, we should say that he was an atheist ; even though 
he might believe that there do exist bemgs superior to man, such as the fairies 
and genii, in whom the uneducated in many parts of Europe still believe." 
Whately, p. 139. 
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in the same sense, but in as strict and literal a sense as 
Christian theists. The belief in fairies and genii is 
probably a resGinant of fetichistic times, i.e. of the earliest 
and lowest form of paganism. Would it be consistent 
with justice, not to speak of charity, to denounce as 
atheists the uneducated, who, according to the arch- 
bishop, in many parts of Europe, still believe in these 
fantastic existences? Again, the pagan nations who 
are described as atheists possessed the conception of a 
supreme deity, a conception undoubtedly in several 
respects inferior to the same conception in Christian 
minds, but still the conception of a deity supreme over 
gods and men, the source of law, and the father of alL 
In proof of this, reference may be made to the passage 
already quoted (p. 117) from Cicero de Republica, in 
which he speaks of God as leffis inventor^ disceptatoi\ 
latOTj and as magister et imperator omnium^ the latter 
phrase being adopted and appropriated by Lactantius 
as a true description of the God of Christians. It is 
more difficult to understand whom or what Lucretius 
meant when he spoke of the deity as the common 
father of all (omnibus ille idem pater est, ii. 991), 
but still the conception, however obscure and indeter- 
minate, is there. The Hindus, probably the best repre- 
sentatives in modern times of polytheism and idolatrj-, 
even in the most debased times and in the corruptest 
forms of their religion, have retained the idea of One 
God who is tvithoiit a second or eqxial^ and although this 
idea is from the moral point of view eminently defective, 
since the deity it regards is conceived to take no direct 
part in the government of the world, yet, intellectually 
considered, it must be pronounced purer and more 
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elevated than that which is generally entertained in 
Christian countries, since it tolerates no distinctions in 
Ae intimate essence of his being. The most devoted 
adherents of Hindu polytheism and idolatry are the 
bitterest and most inflexible opponents of atheism, and 
yet Archbishop Whately would confound all differences 
and make even them atheists. Once more, however 
superior on the whole the Christian to the Pagan con- 
ception of God, wiU any one— wiU the archbishop- 
affirm that the former is perfect, that any conception 
by a finite nature of an infinite can be perfect ? But 
if our conception of God is necessarily imperfect, we 
may have omitted, we may even be incapable of appre- 
hending, some essential attribute or element which a 
higher order of beings may understand, or which a 
higher state of our own existence may bring within the 
grasp of our minds. In the former case must that 
higher order of beings look upon us now as atheists, 
because our idea of God does not come up to their 
standard ? In the latter case, in that higher state of 
our own existence, must we look upon our former selves 
as atheists, because we have reached a more elevated 
standard of thought and acquired worthier conceptions 
of the Deity? A rule of judgment that would entail 
such consequences must be erroneous. Finally, the 
archbishop's definition when tried even by our present 
crude apprehensions, is imperfect and obscure. An 
Eternal Being who made and who governs all things — ^this 
is Archbishop Whately's notion of God, and according 
to him the only true notion which stigmatizes with 
atheism all who do not accept it. When such a senti- 
ment is advanced from such a quarter and on such a 
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ground, we are entitled to interpret the definition 
according to its literal terms ; and, so interpreted, we 
may ask whether the infinity of the deity is not as 
necessary to be affirmed as his eternity ; and whether 
we are to suppose that the archbishop has made such 
feeble advances into theism as to conceive of Grod's 
governing only things, not persons; only matter, not 
mind. 

Atheism, then, is not a contradiction of monotheism 
only, but of polytheism, and even of fetichism, and the 
definition of theism includes even these less advanced 
forms of belief in superhuman agency. It is, however, 
neither necessary nor just to make theism responsible 
for all the erroneous conceptions and immoral practices 
that have been in different ages and under different 
forms connected with it. In the attempt to construct 
an intelligible and coherent theory of human belief, it 
is allowable in reason and indispensable in fact to dis- 
tinguish between the use and abuse of a truth, between 
the essential element that characterizes it and the use- 
less or hurtful accretions that gather around it and 
sometimes hide it from the view. Fetichism, polytheism, 
and monotheism are capable of being abused and have 
been abused in fact. It would be easy to accumulate 
charges against all three ; the barbaric juggleries and 
incantations of fetichism, the tyrannical priesthoods and 
open or secret immoralities of polytheism, and the in- 
tellectual pride and intolerance of monotheism. It 
would still, however, be true, not only that these forms 
of belief have contributed and are contributing to carry 
forward the race in the career of improvement, but that 
in order to subserve this end in the evolution of 
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humanity, they must each and all contain an important 
germ of truth which it is the business of the philosophic 
inquirer to discover and estimate. 

With this preliminary explanation to remove a diffi- 
culty which would negative all forms of theism but one 
and which would virtually deny their instrumentality 
in promoting the civilization of the world, we arrive 
now at the question whether there is or is not a truth 
involved in the idea of God expressed in fetichism, poly- 
theism, and monotheism. It has been shown that, by 
the admission of M. Comte clearly and explicitly made, 
this idea in as far at least as its origin is concerned rests 
on positive facts, on actual relations, on natural laws; 
and that in as far as the nature of the idea itself is con- 
cerned, while he considers it as expressing a mere fiction, 
he yet builds on that fiction the whole structure of his 
positive philosophy with all the confidence which the 
most stable truth could inspire. The purpose now is to 
establish that he is right in building upon this founda- 
tion as upon a truth, and that he is wrong in describing 
the truth upon which he thus builds as a fiction. 

For this purpose let us first confine our attention to 
the earliest, the simplest, and the rudest form of theism, 
that of fetichism, and let us take M. Comte's account of 
the mental process which there takes place. In that low 
stage of development and of civilization, on the occur- 
rence of some extraordinary phenomenon, thunder or 
lightning, wind or rain, ocean-storm or earthquake, the 
observer, not by a slow process of ratiocination, but by 
a sudden and instinctive intuition, transfers the concep- 
tion of personality which he has acquired from his own 
voluntary acts to the elements which he sees or hears or 
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feels to be in convulsive agitation around or above or 
below him. To us at the present day those elements 
are inanimate, but they are not inanimate to him. He 
does not in imagination divest himaelf of his own per- 
sonality to transfer it to them, but he ascribes to them 
a personality corresponding with that which he himself 
possesses and exercises. He animates them, that is, he 
believes them to be animated by a will similar to that 
which he knows to reside in himself. In this we all now 
know that he is mistaken, and there lies the fiction which 
M. Comte has correctly indicated. Fire and air, the 
winds and the waters, sunshine and storm, the forests, 
the mountains, and the caverns of the earth are not 
indeed endowed with a vital energy and a personal will 
of their o^vn. But is the whole of the fetichist's concep- 
tion a fiction ? Is there no truth underlying the fiction 
which he thus frames for himself and giving it all the 
real power which it exercises over him? Is it not a 
truth that for the origination of that motion in the in- 
animate elements which he witnesses, a personality, a will 
is as necessary as when he himself by a single volition or 
by a series of volitions, raises an arm, protends a foot, 
or emits an articulate sound? Can the profoundest and 
most positive philosopher of the present day satisfactorily 
explain to himself or to others the commencement of 
motion in elementary matter Avithout the supposition of 
will ? We know that motion exists and that the human 
will produces motion ; but we know also that the human 
will does not produce and is utterly inadequate to pro- 
duce all the motion that exists around us ; and it is not 
an elaborate deduction, but a simple and direct intuition 
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of the natural reason of mankind in the very lowest 
stage of culture that another Avill than that which is 
human must have produced that motion. In the sup- 
posed state of culture the idea of law does not enter 
the mind: there is no generalization. Every pheno- 
menon stands apart, is conceived apart, and is explained 
apart from all other phenomena, and explained by the 
same process of thought ; and hence on the one hand 
the multiplicity of objects of reverence, and on the other 
the approach to universality, the pantheistic aspect, the 
community of character that belongs to fetichism. But 
in the midst of this multiplicity of objects and commu- 
nity of character two elements appear to be clearly dis- 
tinguishable, a fiction and a truth; the fiction which 
personifies the inanimate and deifies the animate and 
thus creates the e\il3 of fetichism ; and the truth which 
through this personification and deification recognizes a 
superhuman will and thus becomes a discipline to the 
understanding and the heart. Truth and error will 
always be combined in human thought. Pure and 
unmixed truth the mind can never hope to attain. On 
pure and unmixed error it cannot subsist. And yet we 
are required by M. Comte to believe that in fetichism 
there is nothing but unadulterated fiction. The error 
contained in fetichism is that kind of error into which 
in a feeble state of the intellect the mind might be sup- 
posed to fall. The truth it contains is that degree of 
truth which in such a state of the intellect the mind is 
capable of apprehending and appropriating Avith a gra- 
dually increasing clearness of perception and conception. 
That truth resembling rather a prolongation of the 
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mind's self-consciousness than constituting any approach 
to syllogism is that which vivifies, sustains, invigorates, 
and utilizes fetichism. 

The same considerations may be employed in the 
explanation of astrolatry, the transition stage, according 
to M. Comte, from fetichism to polytheism. In so far 
as astrolatry coincides with fetichism, the former has 
the same elements of error and of truth that have been 
assigned to the latter. The error consists in the wor- 
shipper's ascription to the heavenly bodies of a per- 
sonality similar to his own ; the truth in his belief that 
where there is order, beauty, power, motion, there must 
be a personal will to ori^nate that motion, to exert 
that power, to create that order and beauty. But in 
the progress of intelligence and speculation a period 
arrives when the mind becomes convinced of the purely 
material and passive nature of the heavenly bodies, 
withdraws the notion of personality from them, and 
transfers that notion to deities that are supposed to 
reside in and to animate them and to direct and con- 
trol their movements and their influence. In this 
period there is not only a material sun, but a god 
of the sun also; not only a material moon, but a 
god or goddess of the moon ; not only a material Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, but also deities of those bodies, 
each inhabiting and ruling his or her proper planet. 
This transference of personality from the material sun 
and moon and stars to deities supposed to occupy and 
govern them which is the commencement of polytheism, 
is nothing more than the substitution of one fiction for 
another. But the substitution of one fiction for another 
does not invalidate the truth which is perceived to 
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underlie both; the truth that motion must have a 
motor, order an orderer, action an agent, effect a 
cause ; that the phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
must have originated and be sustained by the operation 
of a personal and intelligent will. To deny this would 
in the estimation of the astrolater be just as reasonable 
as to deny that it is the personal will of man that 
governs his movements and his acts when he cleaves 
the forest, or scales the mountain, or ploughs the ocean. 
When we endeavour to understand his process of thought 
we are obliged to collect and arrange facts, to compare 
the similar and to contrast the dissimilar, to analyze 
and to syllogize, to draw inferences and to sum up con- 
clusions; but it would be a great mistake to transfer 
this process from our own minds to his. It is probable 
indeed from the nature of the case that the substitution 
of one fiction for another involved in the transition 
from fetichism by means of astrolatry to polytheism 
may have been the result of direct reasoning ; but the 
belief in the truth which both the forms of astrolatry 
contain was then, as it is now, independent of all pain- 
ful and circuitous elaboration, the instantaneous and in- 
evitable expression of the mind's self-conscious activity. 
However overlaid and weakened by fiction, that belief 
in superhuman agency is the true and vital force of 
astrolatry as of fetichism. 

The next stage in M. Comte's history of the theolo- 
gical state of the human mind is full-blown polytheism, 
in which personal deities of different attributes and 
functions, with different degrees of dignity, and in dif- 
ferent spheres of activity, are supposed to engross the 
entire government of the world. It does not belong to 
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this place to enter into the details of any system of 
polytheism, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or Hindu. Amid 
almost infinitely diverse forms of expression, the error 
and the truth of all are the same. The error consists 
in the attribution of personal qualities to imaginary 
beings ; the truth concealed, not lost, under this per- 
vading error is that the various effects in air, on earth, 
and under the earth ascribed to these imaginary gods 
are utterly unintelligible to human reason except on the 
supposition that a personal and intelligent will is con- 
cerned in producing, directing, and controlling them. 
This error and this truth have entered intimately and 
deeply into all the forms and phases of fetichbm, astro- 
latry, and polythebm that have ever existed in the 
world, and they ^ve a coherence and consistency to 
the whole course of human history which from no other 
point of view it can ever possess. Conceive with M. 
Comte that the theological state, the theological philo- 
sophy, the theological system, as he variously phrases 
it, is wholly fictitious, that all is phantasy and falsehood, 
no reality, no truth, in the fundamental principles of 
human belief and in the very mainsprings of human 
action. In that view what a blurred picture does history 
present ! On what an insecure foundation does positive 
philosophy rest 1 Admit the explanation that has been 
offered and both philosophy and history become possible, 
because they have a basis of truth from which to rise. 
In that case we see error indeed largely and widely 
prevailing, but we see also a seed of truth planted from 
the first in the human mind, slowly, silently, and hid- 
denly seeking its natural nutriment, gradually emerging 
from the unfavourable influences by which it is sur- 
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rounded, and at last growing into bud and blossom and 
flower and fruit. 

We thus arrive at M. Comte's ultimate form of the 
theological state, that of monotheism, which not less 
than the preceding he pronounces to be unreal and 
fictitious. In the preceding forms we find are con- 
tained both an error and a truth, an error inasmuch as 
they affirm the existence of imaginary gods, a truth 
inasmuch as they involve the existence of a personal 
and intelligent will. Why then, it may be asked, are 
we not to consider that monotheism contains the same 
mixture of truth and error ? For the valid reason that 
this final form of theism contents itself with affirming 
the truth without the error. It affirms as fetichism, as 
astrolatry, as polytheism also did that the phenomena of 
the universe are . inexplicable to human reason without 
the supposition of a wiU to originate and sustain those 
phenomena. But unlike fetichism, astrolatry, and poly- 
theism, monotheism makes this affirmation simply, with- 
out attempting to divide that will into parts and 
parcels and to distribute it amongst a variety of agents. 
We cannot characterize personality more distinctively 
than by the power of willing. Where there is will 
there must be personality. But according to the pro- 
found conviction of the theist, proofs of will are to be 
found in every form of matter, of life, of thought ; 
proofs of will which, call it what else you may, is 
entirely superhuman. This will he is compelled by 
the laws of his own mind to ascribe to a distinct per- 
sonality, and this distinct personality he calls God. 
This is a conclusion which the actual phenomena not 
only fully legitimate but imperatively demand; while 
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they neither require nor permit him to assume various 
and conflicting personalities and wills, the supposition 
of which is as illogical in reason as it is pernicious in 
consequence. Thus on the one hand monotheism holds 
firmly to the truth contained in all the preceding forms 
of theistic belief, and on the other eschews the delusive 
and hurtful errors which they incurred. The mono- 
theist claims that his conclusion is in the strictest sense 
positive since his belief is according to his deliberate 
judgment the only true interpretation of the most in- 
dubitable phenomena. In his view therefore there are 
only the most amicable relations between the pure form 
of theological, and the pure form of positive, philoso- 
phy. Any assumed hostility is the eflfect of misappre- 
hension on the one side or on the other or on both. 
Theology, rightly understood, is positive. Positivism, 
rightly understood, is theological. As in the less ad- 
vanced forms of theistic belief, the monotheist does not 
arrive at his conclusion by a slow and abstruse course 
of reasoning. The proofs are so numerous, they press 
him so much from every quarter and on every side, 
they come so close to his own consciousness that he 
would as soon think of attempting to reason himself 
and others into a belief of his own existence and will 
and personality, as into the belief of an existence, a 
will, and a personality superior to his own and to every 
thing human. And yet as the reality even of human 
existence, human will, and human personality, has been 
denied, it is not wonderful that the reality of the divine 
existence, will, and personality should also have been 
called in question, and that, in addition to the imme- 
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diate and intuitive evidence in favour of both, argu- 
ment should be employed in their support. 

In one obvious respect there is an important distinc- 
tion attended by very important consequences between 
monotheism on the one hand, and on the other the an- 
tecedent forms of theistic belief. In fetichism, astrolatry 
and polytheism, the truth which they contain is im- 
bedded almost buried in errors, its growth choked, its 
influence paralyzed. In monotheism the same truth is 
freed from that deleterious companionship, and although 
under the finite conditions of humanity its conception 
in the mind must always be imperfect, yet it has scope 
for growth and elevation mth the growth of human 
knowledge and the elevation of human character. It 
has already been suggested that in monotheism that 
truth has passed through phases of which M. Gomte 
takes no account (p. 149) ; and yet those phases are the 
interpretations and expressions of phenomena as positive 
as those to which he traces the origin of the theological 
philosophy. We have seen that he traces the origin of 
that philosophy to those primary natural laws which 
belong to individual or social acts (I'ebauche spontan^e 
des premieres lois naturelles propres aux actes indivi- 
duels ou sociaux) ; and it follows, building on the same 
foundation, that the idea of God in the himian mind 
will necessarily be modified, will descend to grossness 
or rise in purity and dignity, according to the nature 
of those individual and social acts, of those primary 
natural laws to which they are held to be subject, of 
the relations which are conceived to spring from them, 
and of the forms of character which they generate. If 
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for instance the human being lives a mere physical 
life and conceives of himself as capable only of phy- 
sical enjoyment, as sustaining only physical relations, 
and governed only by physical law, it is inevitable that 
his mind should not rise higher than to invest the 
power above him with mere physical attributes. If by 
the operation of natural law, by the emplojmient of in- 
dividual eflFort, and by the aids of social life he acquires 
the conception of himself as an intellectual being, and 
lives in the predominating exercise of intellectual capa- 
cities, his idea of the power above him will as inevitably 
rise to that of a supreme mind governing mind as well 
as matter. If he rises still higher to the conception of 
•himself as a moral being, possessing a moral nature, 
sustaining moral relations, and subject to moral laws, 
his idea of God wiU correspondingly rise to that of a 
moral ruler exercising moral authority over his moral 
creatures. The positive basis of the theistic idea in the 
human mind being taken for granted with M. Comte, 
that idea must in its distinctive features and in its suc- 
cessive phases correspond with the source from which it 
proceeds and the foundation on which it is built. It 
is impossible that a merely physically developed human 
being should conceive of God as a supreme mind ; or 
that a merely intellectually developed human being 
should conceive of God as a moral ruler. A genuine 
moral development includes both that which is physical 
and that which is intellectual, and it is the morally 
developed human being only who can rise to the con- 
ception of God as the source and support at once of 
all matter, of all mind, and of all morality. Let 
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US look more closely at these successive expansions of 
monotheism. 

It has hitherto been assimied that all the phenomena 
which fetichism, astrolatry, poljrtheism, and monotheism 
have been employed to explain are physical pheno- 
mena ; and in the earliest stages of human culture, these 
were the only phenomena that forcibly attracted atten- 
tion and unremittingly demanded explanation. The 
phenomena to be explained were physical ; the expla- 
nation given was physical. The fetiches of the earliest 
age were the elements of nature and terrestrial objects 
animate and inanimate. The gods of astrolaters were 
either the heavenly bodies themselves or the powers 
whose highest function was to direct their movements 
and distribute their influences. The divinities of poly- 
theists were and are the creators, the preservers, the 
destroyers, and the renovators of the material universe. 
Even in monotheism the first and long the highest con- 
ception of the supreme will was that of an almighty 
One putting forth force, wielding power, warring down 
rebellious demons or equally rebellious men, punishing 
the former with the fiery tortures of Tophet^ and over- 
whelming the latter with the physical catastrophe of a 
deluge. These were low and imperfect notions of the 
divinity, but they corresponded with the low and im- 
perfect culture of the worshipper. Man is a physical 
being before he is anything eke, stimulated by physi- 
cal passions, pressed by physical wants, environed by 
physical obstacles, contending against physical enemies, 
aided by physical appliances ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence he can raise his mind no higher than to 
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physical conceptions of the powers above him. But 
it should never be forgotten that these conceptions, 
however seemingly grovelling, express a truth, more 
obscurely in fetichisan, in astrolatry, and in polytheism, 
more distinctly in monotheism, but in all a truth which, 
as all truth must be, is salutary in its effects. That 
truth is that physical phenomena and their laws are 
subject to powers or to a power higher than himian. 
To call such a belief, even in its less advanced forms, 
atheism with Archbishop Whately is to confound things 
that differ : to call it with M. Comte a fiction is simply 
to contradict the patent facts of every day's experience 
and observation. The earliest worshippers felt what we 
still feel at the present day, they then expressed in 
their way what we now express in our way, that man is 
not all in all in this world ; that there is a power above 
him that imposes necessities, prescribes conditions, deter- 
mines the beginning and the end of his career, and 
many of the circumstances that intervene between its 
two extremes ; and that to recognize this powen is the 
irresistible dictate of a sound understanding and the 
healthy expression of natural feeling. That they limited 
the application of this general truth to the phenomena 
of physical nature and of physical existence was an in- 
evitable result of their merely physical culture. It is 
still indispensable to give it the same special application 
even when we know that it has a wider scope. 

Neither can individuals nor can society always live 
in physical conceptions and for physical ends. The 
time comes when the notion men acquire of the dignity 
of their own nature, gives the ascendancy in their esti- 
mation of themselves to the intellectual element above 
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the physical In the physical stage of their develop- 
ment, from the conscious force of their own will in con- 
trolling their own physical movements, they had been 
led intuitively to infer the existence of a higher will 
that controlled the physical movements of the world 
around them, and they are now in like manner led by 
the intellectual energy which they feel and exercise 
themselves and of which they witness the possession 
and exercise by others, to infer the existence of a 
supreme will not only exerting force, but possessing 
intelligence. In ourselves we see, we know, we ex- 
perience that mind exists, thinks and reasons, remem- 
bers the past, anticipates the fixture, compares and con- 
trasts, infers and concludes, receives and communicates 
thought, observes facts and discovers laws, constructs 
sciences and philosophies, creates societies, polities, go- 
vernments, institutions. To deny these products of 
mind were to deny our own existence, our daily life, 
and the habitual working of all that is within and 
around* us. But the minds themselves that produce 
these eflfects, that elaborate these results, that contrive 
and execute, that reform and improve, and that are 
always straining after higher and still higher, deeper 
and still deeper, wider and still wider ranges of thought 
and speculation — ^what are they, whence do they come, 
how are they to be explained ? These thinking, reason- 
ing, planning, active minds constitute a large and most 
important class of phenomena of the most positive 
character of which positive philosophy in some form or 
another is required to give some account. Moreover, 
not only are these minds, their diverse phenomena, the 
eflfects they produce, and the complicated, subtle, and 
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yet uniformly consistent laws of their operation to be 
explained; but there are also in the phenomena and 
laws of the material universe proofs of an intelligence 
transcending all human intelligence, and which it is the 
highest ambition and glory of the highest human in- 
telligence imperfectly to apprehend. Positive philo- 
sophy cannot ignore the facts of human intelligence or 
the facts of an intelligence more than human, and it 
demands an explanation of both. The allegation by 
M. Comte of defects, real or imaginary, which his 
microscopic vision claims to have discovered in the 
planetary arrangements and in animal organizations, 
does not weaken this demand ; for , if the defects are 
imaginary, the allegation of them only proves his own 
presumption ; if real, the intelligence that discovered 
them is still to be explained ; while even on the latter 
supposition they are so minute that they dwindle into 
tri\dality and insignificance when compared with the 
vastness and grandeur, the order and beauty and 
wisdom of all the other parts of the system of nature. 
Mind, then, is everywhere at work within and around 
and above and below us, and the genuine theistic 
positivist by the constitution of his nature feek himself 
placed under an imperative necessity of tracing all its 
forms and manifestations to one source. This is a great 
step in advance of the physical stage of monotheism. 
In that stage force was the highest capacity of man's 
nature that was called into requisition. It opened to 
him the only sphere he was competent to fill. It was 
the instrument for accomplishing the only ends he could 
conceive. And hence the divinity he worshipped was 
the personification of force, and force whether for the 
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purpose of punishment or reward, for the intimidation 
of enemies or the protection of friends, was the principal 
attribute with which the object of his reverence was 
endowed. To have conceived diflferently of God he 
must have risen above himself, above the circumstances 
in which he was placed and the influences that formed 
and moulded his character. But when those circum- 
stances and influences are changed, his conceptions 
of the divinity are changed also, and in virtue of the 
predominance of intellectual over physical culture he 
is enabled to recognize that the God of his adoration 
possesses not only supreme power, but supreme intelli- 
gence; that mind, thought, wisdom, rules the uni- 
verse ; and that the mental efforts of the wisest of men 
are but feeble glimmerings from that centre of all 
light and of all truth. The mental process is the same 
in both cases, intuitive rather than ratiocinative ; but 
differing in this, that the* stage of culture in the one is 
physical, in the other intellectual ; and that the result is 
in the one to conceive of God chiefly as the author of 
the material universe and of its laws, and in the other 
to conceive of him as the source of mind also and of 
the laws by which it is governed. Man henceforth be- 
comes a denizen of two worlds, the world of mind and 
the world of matter, which claim over him equal and 
concurrent jurisdiction, while he in the depths of his 
intimate consciousness recognizes that he possesses ca- 
pacities and sustains relations that ally him wth both, 
and througli both with that being who is at once the 
fountain of all material force and of all intellectual 
life. 
There are two abusive forms of this intellectual state, 
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die hMer, die refiige of ud-diewtic 

IL Comle has freqpendy mod jostfy 
die nnmtifAetory diancter jmd tendencies of 
nmsLf but he does not appear dearfy to hne mpfg^ 
bended tbe bans on which it rests or Ae fifanfte of 
which it is composed To midovtand dbese, it is neo»- 
ssiy to bear in mind the stage of monodom at which 
man is assumed to have arrived. He baa oome to 
edve of himself as possessing a twofidd natme 
sisting of body and of mind, as sub|ect bodi to pk^wal 
and intellectual wants, and as exercising both pk^mcal 
and intellectual capacities and aspiratioiis ; and as a 
natural and necessary sequence he raises his mind to 
die conception of God both as the source of material 
force and the centre of intellectual life. But in him- 
self he finds body and mind united in the same oigani- 
sation which ministers alike to his physical and intd- 
lectual wants capacities, and a^[Hrations; and he is 
thii.^ led, under various forms of reasoning n^ore or less 
«l>?*tni8<\ imd under various forms of expression more 
or Um^j^ ol>so\m\ to extend the analogy and to ooncdve 
of {\\m\ m the gn^at soul of the universe and of the 
\\\\\\ x'X'Tix^ rts tho \uvt oml>odimeiit of God. Thus all is 
<{od rtm< ^tx>d in nil; and nature, ihe designation com- 
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mon to both, is at once active and passive, actively 
communicating force and life, passively receiving and 

• 

obeying the force and life communicated. It is evident 
that this metaphysical refinement could never have been 
devised if the human mind had always remained in the 
physical stage of monotheism, since it is only by the 
combination of the physical and the intellectual con- 
ceptions of God that it acquires the semblance of sup- 
port. And it is the semblance only, for a very Kttle 
consideration will show that when regarded from the 
point of view which the antecedent forms of theistic 
belief present, it is a retrograde, not a progressive 
movement of thought; a degrading, not an elevating 
conception of deity. It is a retrograde movement of 
human thought, for the very terms that describe it 
prove that it is a universal fetichism, thus carrying 
humanity back to the very lowest form of theistic 
belief from which it has emerged. It is a degrading 
conception of the Divine Being, for it deifies matter as 
well as mind ; baseness and vice and cruelty and crime, 
as well as justice and truth and purity and goodness. 

The other abusive form of the intellectual state 
to which reference has been made, supersedes the idea 
of Grod by that of law. All intellectual effort ap- 
plied to the solution of the theistic problem conducts 
either to an affirmation, or to a negation, or to a 
compromise between the two. The affirmation is 
theism; the compromise is naturism; the negation 
is anti-theistic positivism. Of anti-theistic positivism 
law is the last result and the highest principle, and M. 
Comte the great advocate and apostie. He is able to 
detect the deficiencies and expose the pretensions of 

n2 
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naturism : he is not able to perceive the seif-contra- 
dictions and the baselessness of anti-theistic positivism, 
that is, of law without a lawgiver. We have seen that 
naturism makes of the universe a huge fetich, a mun- 
dane god, a divine world ; and thus of the error and 
the truth which the primitive fetichism contains, it 
adopts the error and rejects the truth, ascribing a ficti- 
tious personality to the world, and denying a real per- 
sonality and an intelligent will to God. Anti-theistic 
positivism is less scrupulous and more consistent, and 
sternly sweeps away at one stroke the truth ^nd the 
error alike. With naturism it denies all superhimian 
volition and intelligence. Against naturism it refuses 
all reverence for its world-god or its god-world. It 
acknowledges only phenomena and laws; the special 
facts which are called phenomena, the general facts 
which constitute laws. Beyond these nothing is known, 
nothing is knowable. But its fearless inconsistency, 
however honest, is blind and deaf and dumb, for it 
does not deign to see or to hear or to explain any 
thing but what is consistent with its own assumptions. 
It aftbrds no explanation of that intelligence which is 
intuitively seen and heard and felt and acknowledged 
in those verj^ phenomena and laws which are the sole 
objects of its research, nor even of that human intelli- 
gence by which those phenomena and laws are appre- 
hended; and it startles and confounds the unbiassed 
inquirer by constructing, as has been sho^vn, its entire 
apparatus of thought and speculation on that very truth 
which it ostentatiously denounces as a fiction. Still 
further, even in the conception of law no advantage is 
gained ; but on the contrary a disadvantage is incurred 
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by anti-tlieistic positivism. No advantage is gained, 
for the conception of law in theistic positivism, to say 
the least, may be and is as clear, as strong, and as well- 
defined as on the opposite theory : a disadvantage is 
incurred, for in anti-theistic positivism while law is 
affirmed, the sole adequate support of law is removed, 
and by inevitable consequence the belief in its stability 
shaken. The conclusion is that naturism and anti- 
theistic positivism are both retrograde movements of the 
intellect; that in so far as they are anti-theistic they 
afford no aid towards the solution of the most difficult 
problems of hiunan existence ; and that on the contrary 
they either confuse and obscure our notions of man, of 
the world, and of God, or leave wholly unexplained 
and inexplicable their mutual relations. 

Does intellect furnish the highest conception of God ? 
Can we form no higher idea of God than as mind, the 
seat, the centre, and the source of thought? The 
answer to these questions is found in raising ourselves 
to a just conception of the capacities of our own nature. 
Is intellectual power the highest capacity of that nature ? 
When all the ideas in the human mind have been 
brought into the strictest logical sequence, has man at- 
tained all the perfection of which he is capable ? The 
pertinence of the answer derived from this source will 
be perceived, when it is considered that it is the same 
positive source from which all the previous forms of 
theistic belief have been drawn. Man feels a vital force 
within himself, and transfers the idea of that force to 
the external world: hence fetichism. He invests the 
principal manifestations of that force with distinct per- 
sonality : hence polytheism. He concentrates all these 
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personalities in one : hence monotheism. In these 
changes it is assumed that he lives a life predominantly 
physical, and therefore whether he worship fetich, gods, 
or God, his worship is the worship of force. The form 
of his own character determines the form given in his 
mind to the character of the power he adores. But he 
does not always live a mere physical life. He learns to 
think, and thinking becomes the confirmed habit of his 
mind and the leading feature of his character ; and in 
this as in the preceding state, he transfers this elevated 
conception of his own nature to the great object of his 
worship. God is no longer the mere author of force, 
but also of mind, of thought^ of intelligence. The 
question then recurs, Does the process stop here ? Can 
we think no higher of ourselves than as embodied in- 
tellect ? No higher of God than as incorporeal spirit ? 
No higher of either than as merely perceiving the rela- 
tions of ideas without regard, for instance, to the moral 
qualities of those relations ? 

To illustrate this difference, let us suppose a per- 
son who is able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of tvvo to four is the same as that of four to eight. 
In this perception the intellect alone is concerned; 
that is, the relation alone is contemplated, not any 
moral quality of the relation. The relation is pro- 
nounced true, not good or bad. There is no moral 
sentiment, no sentiment of approbation or of disapproba- 
tion, connected with it in the miad. Suppose now, the 
same person able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of vice to misery is the same as that of virtue to happi- 
ness. It is quite possible to contemplate this relation 
also from the same point of view, that is, with the in- 
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tellect only, without any reference to the moral quality 
of the relation,' pronouncing the relation true, not good, 
and not accompanying it with any sentiment of moral ap- 
probation. In that case since the person supposed takes 
into account only the relation, not the moral quality of 
the relation, since he regards the relation only from the 
intellectual, not from the moral, point of view, he must 
be held not to have attained to a perception of his own 
moral capacities and destinies, and by necessary conse- 
quence to be as yet destitute of a perception of the 
moral character and government of God* The two per- 
ceptions go hand in hand : the latter cannot exist with- 
out the former; and as certainly the former will pro- 
duce the latter. Suppose, then, once more, that the indi- 
vidual in question clearly and fully, profoundly and ear- 
nestly, apprehends not only the relation, but the moral 
quality of the relation ; that it constitutes a law indelibly 
engraven on his whole being to deter from that which is 
morally evil, to attract to that which is morally good ; 
and that in common with all human kind he is subject 
to the law which this indestructible moral relation ex- 
presses. In this case, what a volimie of instruction, ftiU 
of warning and of wisdom, does it open for his perusal I 
What a grand and ennobling revelation does it make to 
him of himself, the dignity of his nature, the reach of 
his faculties, the destinies of his race ! Above all, what 
a grander and still more ennobling revelation does it 
make of the Being who established that relation, who 
constituted that nature, who impressed that law, and 
of whose character that relation, that nature, and 
that law may be accepted as the expressions ! Hence- 
forth man conceives of himself not only as a sentient 
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being having material wants, not only as a thinking 
being having intellectual capacities, but also as a moral 
being sustaining moral responsibilities. From his own 
physical nature he had inferred the existence of a power 
greater than himself producing all physical phenomena. 
From his own intellectual nature he had inferred the 
existence of mind transcending his own and giving birth 
to all the phenomena of thought. And now from his 
own moral nature he infers with the same intuitive 
conviction the existence of a moral ruler to whom he 
and all moral beings are subject. The process of thought 
is identical in each case ; the conclusion is irresistible in 
all; and the result is to fill the mind with the most 
positive, the most sublime, and the most salutary con- 
ception by which it can be penetrated and possessed, 
the conception of God controlling all matter, informing 
all mind, inspiring and educing all goodness. 

It will be seen that in this section no attempt has 
been made to construct a regular argument in support 
of the existence of a supreme will. The history of the 
formation of the idea of God in the human mind, as 
given by M. Comte, has been assumed, and it has been 
shown that the true analysis and just interpretation of 
the facts of that history not only do not prove that the 
idea is a fiction, as he uniformly asserts, but afford strong 
ground for believing that it is a profound and essential 
truth ; and that by plain and indisputable concessions 
which he himself has made its truth must even be 
deemed indispensable to the soundness and stability of 
his own positive philosophy. The anti-theist is the 
assailant, and therefore the position that has been taken 
is not offensive but defensive. The assailant is pre- 
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eminently a positivist, theoretically the most positive of 
positivists, and therefore the process of thought to which 
appeal has been made is that which he himself has fur- 
nished, and which in its primary element is positive, not 
speculative; immediate, not mediate; instinctive, not 
reflective ; intuitive, not ratiocinative. On this ground 
alone, without the aid of direct and formal argument, 
the mind may arrive, in accordance with its primitive 
and fundamental faculties, at an assured conviction of 
the existence of a supreme intelligent will working in 
nature, life, and society. It is worthy of consideration 
whether this is not the true basis of all theistic belief 
whatsoever; whether all the direct and formal argu- 
ments, a posteriori^ a priori^ or moral^ in so far as they 
possess real value, do not resolve themselves into this 
process of thought ; and whether it does not possess that 
character of universality which is appropriate to so great 
a truth, and which adapts it to the apprehension and 
appreciation of all men in every condition of life and in 
every grade of culture. 

Whether the appeal is made to intuition or to reason, 
it would be self-deceptive to hold that by either the one 
or the other form of thought we can completely bridge 
the space that separates the finite from the infinite, 
the conditioned from the unconditioned, the imperfect 
from the perfect. Intuition, resting on strictly positive 
grounds, the physical, intellectual, and moral facts of 
himian consciousness, by a natural logic as instanta- 
neous as it is convincing, leaps to the conclusion that 
man and the world in which he lives are embraced and 
ruled by a power, an intelligence, and a moral will 
transcendently superhuman. On jthe one hand it is 
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maJTitained that no reasoning can disprove this con- 
ckision, because it does not spring from reasoning, but 
from the primary and fundamental perceptions of the 
mind of man, perceptions as primary and fundamental 
as those which establish that he himself exists. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that this conclusion falls 
short of the wants of humanity which earnestly seeks 
repose and strength in the belief of a being, not merely 
superhuman, but infinite in all perfection* Such a be- 
lief, the necessarily limited scope of our experience and 
observation and of the positive phenomena that come 
within our knowledge, does not and cannot create. The 
imperfect cannot produce belief in the perfect, the con- 
ditioned in the unconditioned, the finite in the infinite. 
If to obtain the guidance which intuition does not 
supply we have recourse to reason, it may be deemed to 
carry us much farther, from the same foundation to 
build higher the temple in which we worship, and to 
invest with a loftier sanctity the Being whom we adore. 
Reason is not the reason of one man, or of many men, 
or of all men. It is the true perception of the real 
relations of all beings and existences, independent of 
all individual consciousnesses, experiences, observations, 
reflections, and reasonings; and when man has made 
his individual reason to coincide with this universal rea- 
son, he may justly suppose that he has attained a point 
of union between the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
the finite and the infinite — ^that while his feet touch the 
earth his spirit communes with the eternal This is not 
a mere phantasy, but a truth striking its roots deep into 
the soul of man, and rising high towards the throne of 
God, for this universal reason finds its congenial soil in 
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mail, and man finds in Grod its seat, its centre, and its 
fidness. Its resting-place is in man ; its home is in God. 
If man ceased to exist, universal reason would still be ; 
but on the contrary, the conception of imiversal reason 
demands the supposition of the existence of a being in 
whom it inheres and of whose nature it is the expres- 
sion. Such a being is God, and thus the conception of 
universal reason seems to raise us still nearer to the 
conception of one who is its necessary source. Yet 
there is this alloy with the pure gold, this deduction 
firom the practical value of the conception of universal 
reason when regarded as a means of raising the mind to 
a belief in God, that from the necessary imperfection of 
human nature our notions of what constitutes universal 
or right reason are often very loose and indeterminate, 
and that the deductions from those notions cannot but 
partake of the same character and be proportionately 
weakened. When we endeavour to discover what uni- 
versal reason teaches and to bring our individtial reason 
into subjection to it, we can do so only by reasoning, 
and what can be established by reasoning may be over- 
throMOi by reasoning. What appears to one man consis- 
tent, appears to another inconsistent, with right reason^ 
What to one man appears the dictate of universal reason, 
to another is that of private and individual reason. To 
ascend by the individual reason, that is, by reasoning, 
to the universal reason in which there is no reasoning, 
is impossible. In the ascent there is a limit reached 
which is impassable to the highest human faculties. 
The gulf between the finite and the infinite, the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned, always remains. 

In the inability both of intuition and <^ reason to 
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cross this gulf, are we to assume that the unconditioned 
and infinite one does not exist ? This would be to fall 
into the grave error of assuming that our conceptions 
are the sole measure of reality ; that whatever we con- 
ceive must be real, and that whatever is real must be 
within our conception. The former proposition may be 
true, the latter must be false. All our conceptions pro- 
bably have some real foundation, for although we may 
form the unreal conception, for instance, of a mountain 
of pure gold, yet the elements of that conception, 
mountain and gold, are real. But it does not follow 
that whatever is real must be within our conception and 
that what is not within our conception must be xmreal. 
This would be to subordinate, not man to the universe, 
but the universe to man, a source of error on which 
M. Comte has largely and justly dwelt. It would 
amount in truth to the deification of man, not merely 
to his apotheosis after death, but to his deification while 
still living, making him the simi of all being. But 
while on the one hand we guard against this error, how 
are we on the other to distinguish the inconceivable 
reality whom we call God from the conceivable unre- 
alities of fetichism and polytheism with which M. Comte 
confounds that reality under the common category of 
fictions ? What processes of thought, what faculties of 
the mind are called into requisition in adhering to that 
reality while we reject these xmrealities ? 

One man can speak for one man only ; and what may 
satisfy the judgment and conscience of one may not satisfy 
those of another. It may err on the side either of cre- 
dulity or of incredulity, of extreme facility or of extreme 
tenuity of belief. Without seeking therefore to express 
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more than individual conviction and without desiring 
to impose that conviction upon others, the following 
may be oflTered as a brief summary of the whole case. 
By the intuitive process already described, on the 
strongest grounds of positive philosophy, the mind 
arrives at an assured conviction of the existence of a 
power, an intelligence, and a will altogether superhu- 
man, a conviction as assured as that which man has of 
his own existence. At this point without going one 
step farther, for the thinker who accepts this conclusion, 
M. Comte's theory of law without a lawgiver, of anti- 
theistic positivism, is wholly and for ever negatived. 
Henceforth for such a thinker positive philosophy must 
be theistic. Proceeding onward in the exercise of 
reason, that is, of human reason or of reasoning, the 
mind arrives at the stiU higher conviction of a universal 
reason of which occasional manifestations are made 
even through the feeble faculties and the dim concep- 
tions of man, but which finds its permanent seat and 
its most glorious revelations in that superhuman power, 
intelligence, and will before apprehended. That power, 
intelligence, and will are regarded as expressions of the 
universal reason, and that universal reason is a brief 
and simple enunciation of an unconditioned and infinite 
personality, obscured to our conceptions only by the 
necessary imperfection of our intellect and our defective 
moral culture. The imperfection of our intellect is 
an insuperable and irremovable barrier; but in this 
emergency the moral element comes into operation to 
purify, to elevate, to brighten, and to intensify our con- 
ception of God. Intuition is phenomenal and positive : 
its conclusions through the objects of consdoosnen 
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azid perception can reach only to the superhuman. 
Human reason, that is reasoning, is intellectual and 
iqpeculative, and while it deals with the highest concep- 
tions, its conclusions must partake of the weakness and 
limitation of the human faculties. But the moral ele- 
ment in man is the hxunan expression, not of the 
human reason only, but of the universal reason, and 
just in proportion as that element is developed, culti- 
vated, and matured, the mind rises to higher and 
hoHer and worthier conceptions of God. 

It cannot be maintained and it is not affirmed that the 
a&li-theist is necessarily immoral This would be to con- 
43»dict patent facts and to calumniate the virtuous imbe- 
liever : the moral element in man is too deeply seated to 
be dislodged by any intellectual belief or misbelief or 
disbelief whateoever. But it is affirmed aoid it may be 
successfully maintained that the moral element is the 
only solid foundation on which faith in God as the all- 
perfect one can be built ; that in proportion as moral 
culture is deepened and widened and strengthened, 
faith in God will grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength ; that in proportion as moral culture, in- 
dividually or socially, is neglected, faith in God, personal 
and national, will become weak and wavering, formal and 
unpractical ; that by a reflex operation in proportion as 
faith in God, as the moral ruler of the universe, is 
shaken, private and public morality will be shaken also ; 
and that in proportion as that faith is on just grounds 
profoundly impressed on the general conviction, moral 
culture win be extended, moral objects and ends pro- 
moted, and man wiU rise to a true appreciation of his 
own high moral dignity and destiny. Faith in God as 
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mere intellectual belief has no more value or force than 
any other doubtful or disputable speculation of the 
understanding : it possesses all the virtue which theists 
and theologians ascribe to it solely in consequence of the 
moral relations which it recognizes, expresses, and en- 
joins. And this intimate connection between faith and 
morality is itself an additional proof of the reality of 
the object of £aith, for without such an object where 
would be the basis of that morality the obligation of 
which theists and anti-theists unite in affirming ? Thus 
to the theist Grod becomes, instead of a figment of the 
imagination, a solemn and sublime reality ; the source 
of all being and the support of all morality ; to whose 
existence our own moral nature with an ever-increasing 
distinctness of utterance constantly testifies ; and whose 
idea is indissolubly interwoven in all .the multiplied 
mazes of life, of society, and of history. It is not 
merely, as has been said, that we see in God a reflec- 
tion of ourselves. This is only a part of the truth. 
The other half is that we also see in ourselves a reflec- 
tion of God. First, frc«n the contem^^tion of our 
own nature we ascend to an imperfect knowledge of 
God ; and next from the height thus attained we with 
better knowledge and greater .confidence interpret the 
phenomena of our own nature. There may or may 
not be other beings, other worlds, and other systems 
exhibitmg more perfect representations of the divine 
attributes ; but we can conceive of God only by the 
aid of those rays of heavenly light that have been 
permitted to penetrate our own glassy essence. 

When we arrive at the conviction, first of law, and 
then of will, the question arises whether they can co- 
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exist, whether they are not incompatible, whether they 
do not neutralize each other. No one who closely con- 
siders this question wiU refuse to admit that there are 
difficulties belonging to it which he cannot wholly solve. 
All that we can do is to place ourselves in direct re- 
lation with the undoubted facts of our existence and 
to put upon those facts the most consistent interpreta- 
tion of which they appear to us susceptible, not form- 
ing fanciful notions of what ought to be, but true 
notions of what is. There are two sides of this ques- 
tion, according as it is assumed or affirmed that law 
negatives will or that will negatives law, the latter being 
the assumption of certain theists, the former the affir- 
mation of positive anti-theists. That law negatives 
will is an unsupported assertion which gains no ad- 
ditional strength by M. Comte's frequent reiteration of 
it. The proofs of necessary law and of an intelligent 
will in our experience and observation remain undeni- 
able, and no hardihood of assertion can annul them ; and 
when an attempt is made to bring both into logical 
connection, the mind not only without violence to its 
powers but on the contrary with a clear perception of 
necessary congruity, believes that law must proceed 
from a lawgiver, beneficent laws from a moral ruler. 
To disjoin an intelligent Avill from necessary law is to 
shake our confidence in the perpetuity and salutary 
operation of law itself. On the other hand the assump- 
tion sometimes made by theists that will on occasion 
supersedes, over-rides, estops law, is inconsistent with 
the idea of perfection and immutability which enters 
into our conception of God, so that we can no more 
coherently conceive of will without law than of law 
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without will. The conception of law without will is 
that of agency without an agent : the conception of 
will without law is that of an agent without agency. 
Law and will therefore in virtue of the very nature of 
the joint conception of them formed in the mind are 
not to be apprehended as standing opposed in their 
nature and as counterworking each other in fact. The 
divine will is constantly expressing itself in necessary 
law. Necessary law is the constant expression of the 
divine will. It is not denied that in this mode of con- 
ceiving law and ^vill there are practical difficulties aris- 
ing out of the physical iUs, the intellectual errors, and the 
moral obliquities of human life. No ingenuity can wholly 
remove, no theory can fully explain, these difficulties. 
But it is believed that they will be gradually lessened 
in force and at last disappear in substance in pro- 
portion as every individual mind becomes practically 
imbued with the conviction of the moral ends of life, 
the moral destinies of humanity, and the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived may 
be resolved into two propositions ; firsts that from the 
phenomena of the universe the existence of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God, 
may be legitimately inferred ; and second^ that from the 
attributes of the phenomena something may be legiti- 
mately inferred respecting the attributes of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God. 
Both these propositions have been denied ; but while 
the denial of the former involves the denial of the latter, 
the denial of the latter docs not involve the denial of 
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the former, and they require therefore to be separately 
considered. 

The most uncompromising opponent of the former 
proposition is M. Auguste Comte, who, throughout his 
work on Positive Philsosophy, maintains that the causes, 
whether primary or final, of phenomena and their modes 
of production, are inaccessible to the human faculties, 
and do not therefore constitute legitimate objects of 
scientific or philosophical investigation, and that the only 
legitimate objects of such investigation are facts and 
their laws ; that is, their constant relations of succession 
or of similarity. Mr. Mill has in one passage given in 
his adhesion to this doctrine,* and has defended M. 
Comte from the alleged misapprehension of Mr. Whewell, 
who is represented as having erroneously assumed that 
by excluding the investigation of causes, M. Comte had 
excluded that of all the most general truths. It may 
readily be admitted that M. Comte has shown himself, 
notwithstanding his doctrine of causation, both willing 
to discuss and able to elucidate some of the most im- 
portant general truths; but there is one which that 
doctrine directly leads him to negative, viz. the being 
of a God, which, if regarded as resting on tenable 
grounds, must be pronounced the most general of all 
truths. Does Mr. Mill mean, what M. Comte certainly 
means by his doctrine of causation, to refuse all recog- 

* " I most fully agree with M. Comte that ultimate, or m the phraseology 
of metaphysicians, efficient causes, which arc conceived as not being pheno- 
mena, nor nerceptible by the senses at all, are radically inaccessible to the 
human faculties : and that the * constant relations of succession or similarity* 
which exist among phenomena themselves (not forgetting so far as any con- 
stancy can be traced, their relations of co-existence) are the only subjects of 
rational investigation. When I speak of causation, I have nothing in view 
other than those constant relations." Mill's System of Logic, i. 422. 
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nition of God as the efficient cause of the uniyerse ? Or, 
which is more probable, does Mr. Mill mean that aU we 
know of God is and must be derived from the constant 
relations of succession or of similarity among pheno- 
mena ? If the latter, then this includes an admission 
of the existence of God, and Mr. Mill is not so much 
in accord with M. Comte as the passage cited would 
imply. If the former, then Mr. Mill is not in perfect 
accord with himself; for in another passage he admits 
the simple existence at least of a noumenon, an un- 
known cause, and yet an efficient cause, of certain given 
phenomena, a noumenon too, independent of, and con- 
tradistinguished from, those phenomena.* M. Comte 
holds it to be unscientific and unphilosophical to take 
any account whatsoever of causes, above all, of a primary 
cause. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, when he is not de- 
fending M. Comte or controverting Mr. Whewell, but 
expounding his own doctrine in his own name and on 

* " Sequences and co-ezisUnces are not only asserted respecting phenomena; 
we make propositions also respecting those hidden causes of phenomena which 
are named substances and attribntes. A substance, howefer, being to us 
nothing but either that whicli causes, or that which is conscious of, phenomena ; 
and the same being true, mutatU mmkuuiiM, of attributes ; no assertion can be 
made at least with a meaning concerning those unknown and unknowable entities 
(beyomd their mere existence) except in Tirtue of the phenomena by which alono 
they manifest themselves to our faculties. When we say Socrates was con- 
temporary with the Peloponncsian war, the foundation of this assertion, as of 
all assertions concerning substances, is an assertion concerning the phenomena 
which they exhibit, namely, that the series of dots by whicTi Socrates mani- 
fested himself to mankind and the series of mental stati^ which constituted his 
earthly existence, went on simultaneously with the series of facts known by the 
name of the Peloponncsian war. Still, the proposition does not assert that 
alone ; it asserts that the thing in itsel/, the noumenon Socrates, loas existing, 
and doina or experiencing those various facts, during the same time. Coexist- 
ence ana sequence, therefore, may be afSrmed or denied not only between 
phenomena, but between noumena, or between a noumenon and phenomena. 
And there is one kind of assertion which mag be made respecting noumena, inde- 
pendenftg of the phenomena which are their sensible manifestation ; the assertion 
of their simple existence. But what is a noumenon ? An unknown cause. In 
affirming, therefore, the existence of a noumenon, we affirm causation." System 
of Logic, i. 134^ 135. 

02 
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his own behalf, clearly teaches that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with sound reason and good logic to make pro- 
positions affirming or denying the existence, the mere 
existence, the simple existence of a noumenon, an un- 
known cause, an unkowable entity, such as the nou- 
menon Socrates, which was a thing in iteelf distinct 
from the facts of his life, and conceivable as existing and 
doing or experiencing those various facte which were 
ite sensible manifestation. We thus acquire from Mr. 
Mill, in opposition to M. Comte, the admission that it 
is compatible with strictly lo^cal forms of thought 
and within the domain of science and philosophy, to 
treat of the causes of phenomena as well as of pheno- 
mena themselves, and to affirm or deny propositions re- 
specting the existence at least of such causes, considered 
as noumena only, apart from phenomena, unknown 
causes, unknown and unknowable entities. 

No other or better foundation is required on which to 
build a stable theistic belief. M. Comte exclusively re- 
cognizes phenomena and their relations, and by necessary 
consequence rejects the consideration of noumena as 
causes and of the relations which they sustain. He 
broadly denies that from the phenomena of the universe 
even the simple existence of such a noumenon as we call 
God can be legitimately inferred. To make such a propo- 
sition, he holds to be beyond the province of reason ; to 
draw such an inference, to be neither sound in logic nor 
true in fact. The rationality of this conclusion will be 
best estimated by applying the principle which it in- 
volves to the interpretation of some plain proposition, 
that for instance which has been already cited from Mr. 
Mill : Socrates was contemparaiy ivith the Peloponnesian 
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toar. According to M. Comte, this proposition affirms 
the co-existence of the phenomena constituting the life 
of Socrates, with the phenomena constituting the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; but it affirms nothing more, nothing at 
all respecting the thing itself, the noumenon Socrates, 
as at least existing and doing or experiencing those 
phenomena. In this view, the phenomena of the life of 
Socrates form legitimate objects of investigation; but 
even the existence of the noumenon Socrates is ignored. 
The hidden, invisible, unknown cause of those pheno- 
mena is regarded as if it did not exist, and its existence 
is held to form no legitimate object of scientific or philo- 
sophical inquiry. Those and those only who accept this 
as a just conclusion, will be satisfied with the further 
proposition that the phenomena of motion, of order, and 
of life exist in the universe, but that we are not called 
upon to refer them to a noumenon, a hidden, invisible, 
unknown, and unknowable cause. If the phenomena 
of the life of Socrates demand a noumenon, so do the 
phenomena of the universe. If it is irrational and 
absurd to deny such a noumenon as the unknown cause 
of the phenomena of the life of Socrates, much more 
irrational and absurd is it to den}^such a noumenon 
as the unknown cause of the phenomena of the universe. 
This conclusion alone constitutes the essential principle 
of theism. He who believes in the existence of a cause 
of all things, however otherwise unknown and imknow- 
able, a cause whose existence binds in co-existence and 
sequence all the phenomena of the universe, is a theist. 
While M. Comtc denies the former of the two propo- 
sitions that have been stated, Mr. Mill denies the latter 
only. He admits, as we have seen, the simple existence 
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of noumena as unknown causes, unknown and unknow- 
able entities, and even the relations of co-existence and 
sequence between noumena, and between a noumenon 
and phenomena ; but he also aflirms, that all we know 
of objects is the sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations, and that 
there is no affinity between the sensible qualities of those 
objects and their inherent nature.* In support of this 
view he cites the names of Berkeley and Locke, of Kant 
and Brown, and quotes the authority of Cousin; and 
he extends this doctrine from matter or body to mind, 
of which, considered in itself^ he affirms that we can 
predicate nothing but the series of its own feelings,f 

* " All tee know of objects is tbe sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occorrence of those sensations." — "There is not the slightest 
reason for beh'evin^ that what we call the sensible qualities of the object are a 
type of any thing inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to its own nature. A 
cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ; an east wind is not like the feel- 
ing of cold, nor is heat like the steam of boiling water; why then should 
matter resemble our sensations? why should the inmost nature of fire or water 
resemble the impressions made by these objects upon our senses ? And if not 
on. the principle of resemblance, on what other principle can the manner in 
which objects affect us through our senses afford us any insight into the inherent 
nature of those objects ? It may therefore safely be laid down as a truth both 
obvious in itself and admitted by all whom it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration that of the outward world we know and can know absolutely 
nothing, except the sensations which we experience from it." System of Logic, 
i. 78-81. 

f " As our conception of a body is that of an unknown exciting cause of sensa- 
tions, so our conception of a mind is that of an unknown recipient or percipient 
of them ; and not of them alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is the 
mysterious something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the mysterious 
something which feels and thinks."— "On the inmost nature of the thinking 
principle, as well as on the inmost nature of matter, wc are and with our human 
faculties must always remain entirely in the dark. All which we are aware of even 
in our own minds, is a certain * thread of consciousness ;* a series of feelings, 
that is, of sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less numerous 
and complicated. There is a something I call myself, or by another form of 
expression, my mind, which I consider as distinct from these sensations, 
thoughts, &c. ; a something which I conceive to be not tlie thoughts, but the 
being that has the thoughts, and which I can conceive as existing for ever in a 
state of quiescence, without any thoughts at all. But what this being is, 
although it is myself, I have no knowledge, further than the series of its states 
of consciousness. As bodies manifest themselves to me only throuijh the 
sensations of which I regard them as the causes, so the thinking principle or 
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It is evident that this view of our necessary ignorance 
of the inherent nature of objects must be deemed to 
apply not only to mind as well as to matter, but i 
fortiori to the divine mind as well as to the human, and 
that applied to the former it has a direct bearing on the 
theistic conclusion to which we have been conducted by 
the preceding investigation. Let us inquire what that 
bearing is. 

The first thing to be noticed in Mr. Mill's statements 
on this question is, that in affirming our ignorance of 
the inherent nature of things, whether material or mental, 
he does not deny, but on the contrary distinctly affirms, 
the existence of those things themselves, that is, of matter 
and of mind. The one thing which may be asserted 
of a noumenon, independently of the phenomena which 
are its sensible manifestation, is its existence. Body, 
although an unknown, is a real exciting cause of sen- 
sations. Mind, although an unknown, is a real red* 
pient or percipient of those sensations and of all our 
other feelings. Body, however mysterious, is a real 
something which excites the mind to feel. Mind, how- 
ever mysterious, is a real something which feels and 
thinks. He apparently accepts the doctrine of Kant, 
that there exists a universe of " things in themselves '' 
(noumena), totally distinct from the imiverse of phe- 
nomena or of things as they appear to our senses ; and 
he believes that there is a something which he calls 
himself or his mind, distinct from his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, and volitions, a something which is 

mind in my own nature makes itself known to me only by the feelingfs of 
which it is conscious. I know nothins^ about myself sa^e my capacities of 
feeling or being conscious (including of course thinking and willing)." System 
of Logic, L SI, 82. 
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not the thoughts but the being that has the thoughts. 
In the same way the theist^ while admitting that he 
knows nothing, and can know nothing, of the inmost 
nature of the divine being, may logically affirm that 
his existence is as certain as that of the matter of our 
own bodies and of the percipient and thinking principle 
within us. He that denies the existence of the inform- 
ing mind of the universe must also consistently deny the 
existence of body, the mysterious something which excites 
the mind to feel, and of mind the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks. He that believes in the existence 
of body and of mind may, and consistently must, believe 
also in the existence of God. 

The second point to be noticed in Mr. Mill's state- 
ments is, that our alleged necessary ignorance of the 
inherent nature of matter and mind does not prevent 
him from ascribing the attributes of quality, quantity, 
and relation, including the relations of succession and 
simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness, to those sub- 
stances. It is true that he carefully notes that by the 
attributes of bodies he means nothing more than the 
sensations which they excite in us or others ; and by the 
attributes of mind, the states of the mind itself and the 
thoughts or emotions which it excites in other minds. 
Thus the quality of whiteness ascribed to an object is 
merely a form of language by which we express the 
sensation of white which the presence of that object 
excites ; the quantity of an object, a form of language 
to express the sensation of more or less when compared 
with some assumed standard ; the relation of any two 
objects, a form of language to express some fact or phe- 
nomenon into which they both enter as parties con- 
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cemed ; and the relations, in particular, of succession 
and simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness, forms of 
language to express our own states of consciousness 
respecting the related objects which are said to exist 
in succession or together, to be like or to be unlike. In 
short, the distinction made between the properties of 
things and the sensations we receive from them, is held 
to originate merely in the convenience of discourse, and 
not to belong to the nature of the things themselves. 
The attributes ascribed to minds as well as to bodies are 
maintained to be wholly and solely grounded upon states 
of feeling or consciousness in ourselves, without any 
knowledge of the internal constitution of body or of 
mind itself. Let all this be fully admitted: let it be 
fully admitted that it is only through the medium of 
our own sensations, perceptions, and states of conscious- 
ness, that we know anything of the properties of objects, 
and that the descriptions of those properties may ratiier 
be considered as descriptions of our own sensations, 
perceptions, and states of mind. Still, with this un- 
qualified admission, it must not be forgotten that those 
properties, whether of mind or of matter, are real and 
not fictitious conceptions of the mind ; that is, not only 
real conceptions in the mind, but conceptions of realities 
outside of the mind. The supposed sensations and states 
of consciousness in any given case do not spring up in 
the mind self-originated, nor are they originated by the 
mind itself, but by the terms of the supposition they are 
derived from external objects, each of which produces 
a special class of sensations and mental states. Not only 
then are those sensations and mental states real, but the 
objects themselves, however inscrutable to us their in- 
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most nature, and their attributes however peculiar, un- 
resolvable, and inexplicable, are not less real ; for, in the 
language of Mr. Mill (i. 74), " we can no more imagine 
a substance without attributes than we can imagine attri- 
butes without a substance." 

To apply this to the question under consideration. 
As, on the sole grounds of sensation and consdous- 
ness, attributes are ascribed to matter and to mind, 
without pretending to understand or explain the in- 
most nature of either, so the theist affirms that the 
contemplation of the phenomena of the universe com- 
pels him to ascribe to the divine being attributes of 
power and wisdom and goodness, grounded solely upon 
the states of feeling and consciousness in his own mind 
without irreverentiy pretending to penetrate into tiie 
arcana of the divine essence. If tiie principles of logic 
permit us to ascribe attributes to the mysterious some- 
thing called matter which excites the mind to feel, and 
to the mysterious something called mind which feels and 
thinks, attributes grounded on the states of our own 
feelings and consciousness, it cannot be deemed illogical 
on the same grounds of feeling and consciousness, to 
ascribe to the mysterious something called God those 
attributes of greatness and of goodness that are sug- 
gested to our minds by the phenomena of the universe. 
If the attributes ascribed to matter, that is, the sensa- 
tions derived from it, teach us that matter, however 
incomprehensible in its nature, is something real in 
itself; if the attributes ascribed to the human mind, 
that is, its own states of consciousness, convince us 
that the mind, although equally incomprehensible in its 
nature, is also something real in itself; why should not 
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our mental perceptions of superhuman phenomena con- 
duct us to the belief of a still greater reality than either 
po88e88ed to our apprehension of corresponding attri- 
butes, although the internal constitution of that reality 
is hidden from us, like that of our own minds, in the 
deepest mystery? 

In the two preceding considerations we have a strictly 
logical basis supplied by Mr. Mill for theistic belief; 
first, for a belief in the simple existence of God, and 
second, for a belief in those attributes which actual 
phenomena permit us to ascribe to him, both belief 
groimded, not on a pretended knowledge of what he is 
in himself, but on a real knowledge of what he is in 
relation to us and to our own states of consciousness 
and perception. Belief in the existence and attributes 
of God rests on foundations precisely similar to those 
on which rests belief in the existence and attributes 
of the substances called matter and mind. On the sup- 
position that we know nothing of matter and of mind 
in themselves, we yet rationally may and do believe in 
their existence and attributes: on the supposition that 
we know nothing of God in himself, we yet rationally 
may and do believe in his existence and attributes. To 
deny the existence and attributes of matter or. of mind, 
or to deny the existence and attributes of God, is equally 
in each case to deny our own sensations and mental 
states. This conclusion will remain, whatever difference 
of opinion may exist respecting the remarks that are to 
follow. 

The third consideration to be suggested on this sub- 
ject is whether the statements made by Mr. Mill and 
M. Cousin respecting our total ignorance of the inherent 
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nature of things, although mainly just, do not require 
some quaUfication, a qualification indeed furnished by 
themselves in seeming, if not in real, contradiction. 
Thus M. Cousin says* that we do not know what causes 
are in themselves, and that reason even forbids the 
inquiry, but, he adds, it is very evident, a priori^ that 
they are not in themselves what they are in relation to 
us, since the presence of the subject necessarily modifies 
their action. That is, he first affirms that we do not, 
and then in the same breath that we do, know causes in 
themselves, for to know by a priori reasoning that they 
are not in themselves what they are in relation to us is 
surely to know something respecting them. If all that 
we know of A is that it is not B, this certainly tells us 
nothing of what the nature of A is, but it does tell us 
what the nature of A is not, and thus by a negation it 
is at least the first step towards an affirmative know- 
ledge of A. 

Mr. Mill makes still more explicit admissions, scarcely 
consistent Avith our alleged total ignorance of the 
inherent nature of things. Thus, arguing against 
entities per se called qualities which he identifies with 
the exploded occult causes of the schools, he says 
that the cause which excites in us any given sensation, 
as that of whiteness, is not the presence of a distinct 
entity called a quality, the quality of whiteness, but the 
presence of the white object itself, and that to explain 
why the presence of this object causes this sensation 
he can only affirm that such is his own nature and the 

• " Nous nc Savons pas ce que ces causes sont en elles-memes, et la raison 
nous defend de cbcrchcr a le connaitre : mais il est bien evident a priori, 
qu'elles nc sont pas en elles-memes ce qu'elles sont par rapport a nous, puisqne 
la presence da sujet modifie necessairement leur action." Qaoted by Mr. Mill, 
i. 79. 
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nature of the object.* Is not this a distinct assertion 
that ^e know something both of our own nature and of 
the nature of the object ? a knowledge, it is admitted, 
grounded solely upon the sensation, but extending for- 
ward through the sensation to a knowledge both of the 
nature of the object communicating and of the subject 
receiving the sensation. From this source we know 
respecting our own nature that we are capable of re- 
ceiving from that object just that sensation and not its 
opposite when our organs are in a normal state, and 
respecting the nature of the object that when it is 
present it is capable of communicating just that sensa- 
tion and not its opposite. When we know this, can it 
be justly said that we know nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except the sensations we experience from objects, no- 
thing respecting our own nature as percipient beings, 
and nothing respecting the nature of the objects we 
perceive ? 

Again, in a passage already quoted (p. 198), Mr. 
Mill, in framing a definition of mind, while he asserts 
our utter ignorance of the inmost nature of the 
thinking principle as well as of the inmost nature of 
matter, describes mind as the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks as contradistinguished from 

* " When we say that snow is white because it has the qnalitj of whiteness, 
we are only re-asserting in more technical language the fact that it excites in 
OS the sensation of wnite. If it be said that the sensation must have some 
caase, I answer, its cause is the presence of the object. Wlicn we have 
asserted that as often as the object is present and our organs in tlieir normal 
state, the sensation takes place, we have stated all that we know about the matter. 
There is no nexd after assigning a certain and intelligible cause, to suppose au 
occult cause besides, for the purpose of enabling the real cause to produce its 
effect. If I am asked, why does the presence of the object cause this sensa- 
tion in me, I cannot tell : I can only say that sucA it mw nut tire and the nature 
qfthe object: the constitution of things, the scheme of the universe will have 
it so." System of Logic, i. 85. 
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body the mysterious something which excites the mind 
to feel. But when we know that body excites the mind 
to feel without itself feeling, and that mind both feels 
and thinks and excites to feeling and thinking, it surely 
may be said that we know something of the inmost 
nature of both, that we know not only a diflFerence 
between the effects of body and mind, but by means of 
those effects a difference between the natures of body 
and mind themselves. If there was no difference in 
themselves known to us, then the effects to us might be 
interchangeable, whereas we know that while mind, 
like body, may excite mind to feel, body cannot, like 
mind, itself think and feel. With this recognized dif- 
ference, how can it be said that we are entirely in the 
dark respecting the inmost nature of body and mind ? 
We know at least as much as that difference expresses. 
In the same passage Mr. Mill explains the particulars 
which that difference includes. " I know nothing about 
myself," he says, " save my capacities of feeling or being 
conscious (including of course thinking and willing)." 
But this is to know a great deal; and knowing so 
much, it is difficult to understand how he can affirm 
that he knows nothing respecting the inmost nature of 
the thinkiBg principle. 

It is perhaps true, as Mr. Mill says, that ''a cause 
does not, as such, resemble its effects ; an east wind is 
not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the steam of 
boiling water ;" but if the resemblance does not exist, 
how does he know that it does not exist, if he knows 
absolutely nothing of the cause as such ? The affirma- 
tion of the essential suhjectiviiy of our conceptions in 
these cases and in those for which he cites the authority 
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of Brown and Cousin, does not exhaust all the cases 
that may be adduced. Is it consistent with our expe- 
rience or conceivable by us that an immobile substance 
should produce motion^ that a dead body should gene- 
rate life ? Is it not rational to suppose that mind, the 
most mobile of all substances, should proceed from 
mind, and that moral life, the highest of aU the forms 
oi life, should proceed from a moral being? If we 
know absolutely nothing of causes in themselves, and if 
there is not the slightest reason for believing that there 
is any affinity between effects and their causes, then we 
have no right to distinguish between causes, and in 
that view we should be entitled to assume that any and 
every cause may produce the most diverse effects, and 
that the most diverse causes may produce the same 
effects. It is certain, however, that we know and 
expect that certain causes will produce certain effects, 
and that certain effects will be produced by certain 
causes. We reason from causes to effects and from 
effects to causes, neither of which would be possible if 
we did not know something of causes in themselves as 
well as of their effects on us. This is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine that the only notion of a cause which 
the theory" of induction requires or sanctions is such 
a notion as can be gained from experience, for it is still 
from effects that a knowledge of causes is deduced, but 
it is suggested that that knowledge amounts not only to 
a knowledge of causes relative to us, but to a knowledge 
in however limited and imperfect a degree of causes in 
themselves. From the effects respectively of body and 
of mind we infer that the mysterious something which 
produces the one effect is different in itself from the 
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mysterious something which produces the other; thstt 
the nature of the effect gives us to some extent a clue 
to the nature of the cause. 

On this principle the foundations of theistic belief 
may be deepened and widened. In the phenomena 
of the universe and of our own nature we see 
proofs not only of the simple existence of Grod and 
of his possession of attributes relatively to us, but 
of his possession of those attributes as inherent in his 
own being. By this process of thought we conceive 
not only of body as that mysterious something which 
excites the human mind to feel, and of the human mind 
itself as that mysterious something which feek and 
thinks, but also of God as the author alike of matter 
and of mind and of the phenomena and laws of both, 
himself the informing energy and moral ruler of all, 
in all their wonderful diversity and complication, order 
and beauty, grandeur and unity.* 

♦ See Appendix on the Doctrine of Causal Resemblance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF WILL. 

In the preceding chapter the principal theories formed 
for the interpretation of history have been examined, 
viz. the theories of chance, of law, and of will. The 
theory of chance has been found wholly untenable. 
Law, it appears, prevails universally, but it affords in 
itself an inadequate explanation of phenomena; since 
law implies, while the theory of mere law negatives, the 
existence of a lawgiver. The third theory supplies this 
deficiency and affirms a supreme will, the source and 
support of law. lu this last theory the question is not 
whether we shall acknowledge law or a lawgiver, but 
it is whether we shall acknowledge law and a lawgiver ; 
not whether we shall accept the doctrine of a law- 
giver without law, but whether we shall accept the 
doctrine of law without a lawgiver ; and building on 
the facts and philosophy even of opponents the theory 
of a supreme will has been unhesitatingly maintained. 

It is proposed in the present chapter to examine this 
theory more closely, to consider the objections that have 
been or may be brought against it, and to dispose of 
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some considerations that arise out of those objections 
and that are suggested by M. Comte's treatment of the 
question. 

The theory of a supreme will and the objections that 
have been made to it present three distinct forms of 
thought which, although intimately connected and 
mutually dependent, may for the sake of precision be 
separately considered. The first respects the origin of 
all things for which it demands a primary cause. The 
second respects the course of events which it teaches are 
imder the direction of a superintending providence. 
The third respects the results of nature and life regard- 
ing which it asserts the reality of final causes. That 
primary cause, that superintending providence, and 
those final causes, according to the theistic theory, ell 
meet and centre in one supreme will, and of that will 
all law is the expression. 
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Section I. 

Objections to a Primary Cause. 

No attempt has been made to establish the existence 
of a supreme mil by formal argument. The history of 
the origin and growth of the divine idea in the human 
mind, as ^ven by its adversaries, has been accepted, and 
it has been shown that the admitted facts of the case 
and the philosophical system constructed from those 
facts involve by inevitable consequence the truth of the 
idea. This is nothing more than an argumentum ad 
hominem which, however legitimate to a theist under 
the actual circumstances and however embarrassing to 
the anti-theist, does not wholly satisfy the calm inquirer 
after truth. It is not enough to silence a disputant: 
he may have done scant justice to his own case. It is 
required also to convince one's own mind, to answer 
objections, to lay solid the foundations of a belief in 
universal law and order, justice and goodness, and in a 
supreme will, their source and centre and support. 
There will always remain indeed to a finite intellect 
the difficulties inseparable from a question having in- 
finite relations ; there will always be diversities of judg- 

p2 
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ment corresponding with diversities of culture ; and 
every intellectual conclusion will always need to be 
qualified by the moral element which purifies and illu- 
minates, so to speak, the atmosphere in which the mind 
thinks and reasons. But whatever the difficulties neces- 
sarily belonging to the question or specially attaching to 
the intellectual and moral character of the individual 
who considers it, it still seems to be the duty of every 
conscientious believer in God to think out the grounds 
on which he embraces and retains that faith, compre- 
bending as it does the final explanation he must give 
to himself and to others of all the mysteries of ex- 
istence, all the conditions of life, and all the events of 
history. 

A primary cause then is here affirmed on the groimd 
of the necessity imposed on the human mind by its 
natural constitution to demand a cause for every thing 
that exists. Every phenomenon may be regarded both 
as a cause and as an effect, and must be regarded either 
as the one or the other. If regarded as a cause, we seek 
to know its effects. If regarded as an effect, we inquire 
into its cause. No single phenomenon can be divested 
of this relation or can be conceived as divested of it. 
We constantly think and act in the recognition of this 
relation. Thoughts and actions sustain this relation to 
each other ; thought to action, and action to thought ; 
action to action, and thought to thought. It is a rela- 
tion inseparably interwoven with the frame of man, of 
nature, of being. Since then no individual phenomenon 
can exist or be conceived devoid of this relation, it follows 
that the aggregate of all phenomena, the universe, must 
sustain and cannot be consistently conceived except as 
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sustaining the same relation. As soon as and so far as 
we ascend from the contemplation of isolated phenomena 
and evolve from observation and reflection the con- 
ception of a universe, we are compelled by the principles 
of our nature to demand a cause for its existence such 
as we perceive and apprehend it to be. Separate and 
successive phenomena, as for instance the separate in- 
dividuals and the successive generations of the human 
race, have separate and successive causes in an affiliated 
order. In the development of character the child be- 
comes the father of the man; in the development of 
race the child of one generation becomes the parent of 
another. But the universe regarded as a coherent 
whole is one vast phenomenon and requires a cause 
which shall account for its existence. That cause is 
what we mean when we speak of the primary cause of 
all things. That primary cause, by whatever names 
described in other languages and by other forms of faith, 
is what we call God. 

There may be and there doubtless are other processes 
of thought by which the conception of God as a primary 
cause may be attained. But when this particular pro- 
cess of thought is pursued, it would appear that the idea 
of God as a primary cause is not only not necessary but 
is not possible so long as the mind remains exclusively 
occupied with single phenomena ; that it becomes pos- 
sible only when the mind rises to the conception of the 
effect, a universe consistent in all its parts, which de- 
mands such a cause; that it becomes expanded, re- 
fined, and elevated with the expansion, refinement, and 
elevation of our conception of the universe ; and that 
when the conception, more or less comprehensive, of a 
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universe coherent, stable, and r^olar, is rec^Ted into 
the mind, then the idea of a primary cause of that effect, 
diat is, the idea of Grod, becomes not only possible but 
necessary, as necessary as a proximate cause for every 
passing phen<Hnenon. In both cases we may ignore the 
cause boUi proximate and primary and give undivided 
attention to the effect, an atom or a universe ; but in 
either case to ignore is not to annihilate the necessary 
connection of cause and effect. A proximate csxise is 
essential to the actual existence of every single phe- 
nomenon : a primary cause is essential to the actual 
existence of a universe. The idea of a proximate cause 
is essential to the logical existence of the conception of 
a single phenomenon in our minds: the idea of a 
primary cause is essential to the logical existence <^ our 
conception of a universe. 

The universe of matter and mind, the unity which 
we decompose into the physical and moral worlds, the 
worlds of nature and of history, may be regarded not as 
an aggregate of phenomena but of their laws, and in 
that view the same reasoning may be employed. A law 
is a general name for certain phenomena of the same 
kind which regularly recur under the same circum- 
stances. By the constitution of nature and of our own 
minds every one of these separate phenomena must be 
traced to a specific cause. But their regular recurrence 
under the same circumstances which constitutes the 
generalization called law is itself a new phenomenon, 
and demands a cause not less necessarily than each of 
the single phenomena. ^\Tien two or more phenomena 
are united by some common characteristic, this link 
that connects them is a fact not less real and positive 
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than each of the individual phenomena. In like manner 
when we perceive not merely phenomena aggregated 
into law, but laws aggregated into a imiverse which in 
as far as our limited faculties can decipher is coherent, 
consentaneous, and unitary in all its parts and in all 
its movements both material and mental, this unit so 
vast and so diverse and yet so wonderfully regulated 
and compacted into a whole, is itself an ultimate phe- 
nomenon which demands a cause not less than every 
single phenomenon and every single law. That cause 
is the primary cause of all phenomena, the supreme 
will which subjects all phenomena to laws and colligates 
all laws into a imiverse. 

When we regard this primary cause, not in its interior 
nature which is wholly inaccessible to us, but as a cause, 
and it is only as a cause, that is, as producinir effects, 
that we do or «u. toowany thtog of it, then we arri/e 
at the conclusion that it is one, and that the phenomena 
and the laws of being are the expressions of a single and 
undivided will. There is no conflict between the laws 
of phenomena, but on the contrary a perfect accordance 
and co-operation producing amid the grandest and 
most beautiful variety a unity of effect which indicates 
their emanation from one mind. Compare for instance 
the laws of light with the structure of the organ by 
which light is received and upon which it acts. We 
may not say that the nature of light was adapted to the 
structure of the eye or that the structure of the eye was 
adapted to the nature of light, because in either case 
that would seem to imply a priority in the order of time 
and in the order of dignity which we are not at liberty 
to assign to the one or to the other. But we may say 
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with confidence that the nature of light and the structure 
of the eye were determined by one and the same wiU. 
And so with respect to sound and the ear ; and so with 
respect to all the laws of the universe known to us 
which, notwithstanding the greatest diversity of forms, 
of motions, and of volitions, act and react and interact 
with the most admirable harmony, and thus permit and 
require us to refer them all to one primary cause, one 
supreme will. 

In opposition to reasoning of this kind, M. Comte 
objects to all inquiry into the causes of phenomena ; and 
a primary cause, together with providential and final 
causes, is throughout his voluminous work the con- 
stant object of condelnnatory and even contemptuous 
reference as beyond the scope of legitimate, scientific, 
and philosophical investigation. Thus for instance, 
within the limits of a few pages, he speaks of the un- 
attainable quest into the origin and the mode of pro- 
duction of the celestial movements ; of an inquiry into 
the essential nature and the primary cause of those 
movements as a censurable practice, the last vestige 
of the metaphysical spirit in astronomy ; of the vain 
search into the inmost nature and primary cause of 
gravitation ; of Descartes' mechanical conception of 
phenomena as having consisted in creating, without any 
positive basis, a vast hypothesis respecting their mode 
of production ; and of the Newtonian philosophy, while 
preserving the fundamental idea of a mechanism, as 
having definitively rejected all inquiry into its origin 
and mode of production.* 

* " La recherche inaccessible de Torigine et du mode de production des 
mouvcmens."— " Une enquete de la nature essentielle et de la cause premiere 
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Mr. Mill in substance adopts the same view. He 
explains that when he speaks of the cause of any phe- 
nomenon, he does not mean a cause which is not itself 
a phenomenon. He makes no research into the ulti- 
mate or ontological cause of any thing. The causes 
with which he concerns himself are not efficient but 
physical causes. They are causes in that sense alone in 
which one physical fact may be said to be the cause of 
another. Of the efficient causes of phenomena, or 
whether any such causes exist at all, he is not called 
upon to give an opinion. He neither affirms nor denies 
their existence. He treats the law of causation inde- 
pendently of all consideration respecting the ultimate 
mode of production of phenomeirti and of every other 
question regarding the nature of "things in them- 
selves." (Logic, i. 396, 397.) He thinks indeed that 
M. Comte has unnecessarily and injuriously abstained 
from the employment of the word Cause in his specula- 
tions, and that his disuse of it has not absolved him 
from the necessity of speaking continually of the pro- 
perties of things, of agents and their action^ of forces and 
the like, partial and inadequate expressions of the same 
general idea. But he carefully reiterates the assurance 
that he most fully agrees with M. Comte that ulthnate 
or effi/nent causes which are conceived as not being phe- 

des moaTemens consid^r^s, ceite habitude blamable, dernier vestiffe de I'esprit 
m6taphjftique a cet ^gard." — " Sana aucune vaine recherche de hi nature 
intime et de la cause premiere de cette action celeste ni de cette pesanteur 
tcrrcstre." — " Jusque alors I'csprit humain n'a?ait pu s'^levcr dans k personne 
de notre grand Descartes, a une conception m^canique des ph6nombnes g^n6- 
raux, qu*en creant, sans aucune base positive, une vaste hjpottibse sur leur mode 
de production." — " L'actiou philosophique de la d^couverte newtonieaue est 
venue le lancer dans la veritable direction positive, susceptible d'un progr^s 
r^el et inddfini. £Ue a soigncusement conserve de Descartes I'id^e fonda- 
Dientale d'un m^anisme ; mais en 6cartant d^finitivement comme radicalement 
inaccessible u nos mojens toute enqucte de I'origine et du mode de production." 
Fhilosophie Positive, ii. 219, 220, 246, 258, 2^. 
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nomena, nor perceptible by the senses at all^ are radi- 
cally inaccessible to the human faculties ; that the con- 
stant relations of succession or of similarity which exist 
among phenomena themselves are the only subjects of 
rational investigation ; that he applies the terms causa- 
tion and cause and effect solely for the purpose of dis- 
tinctively designating the relations of unconditional from 
those of conditional succession ; and he concludes with 
expressing the opinion that the revival of the doctrine 
that efficient causes are within the reach of human know- 
ledge is a remarkable instance of what has been aptly 
called " the peculiar zest which the spirit of reaction^ 
against modem tendencies gives to ancient absurdities." 
(i. 421-424.) 

The notion, then, of an efficient cause* of the univaae 
is an aburdity ; to believe in such a cause is to believe in 
an absurdity. Hard words break no bones, and there- 
fore they may be pardoned : they neither prove a false 
doctrine nor disprove a true one, and therefore it may be 
as well not to throw them back. But it may be suggested 
to those who employ them that three distinct questions 
are here strangely confounded both by M. Comte and 
Mr. Mill. The first question is the existence of a 
primary or efficient cause of the universe. The second 
is the inmost nature of that cause. The third is the 
mode in which that cause operates or produces effects. 
These three questions, clearly distinguishable from each 
other and capable of separate and independent treats 
ment, are loosely thrown together, and what is affirmed 
or denied of one is arbitrarily and indiscriminately 
affirmed or denied of all three. They are totally dif- 
ferent in themselves and rest on totally different grounds. 
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With regard to the third question no attempt is here 
made to explain the mode of production of phenomena : 
this is believed to be utterly inscrutable to the human 
faculties. On this question the position of Messrs. 
Comte and Mill is unassailed and unassailable. With 
regard to the second question no knowledge is here 
pretended of the inmost nature of efficient causes or of 
a primary cause, beyond that which is drawn from the 
observation of phenomena. Messrs. Comte and Mill are 
at liberty to deny and others are at liberty to affirm 
that such knowledge can be obtained from such a 
source; or they are at liberty respectively to deny or 
affirm a greater or less amoimt of such knowledge de- 
rivable from such a source. But, whatever the conclu- 
sions, the appeal on both sides is to the observation of 
phenomena ; and the question, therefore, is strictly within 
the limits of the most positive philosophy. No philo- 
sophic hauteur or unphilosophic contempt will remove 
the question from this ground. The first question is 
the only one with which we are here specially concerned. 
And on what ground is the existence of efficient causes, 
and consequently of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe, denied and the affirmation of such causes 
treated as the modem revival of an ancient absurdity ? 
On no other apparent ground than that efficient are not 
physical causes ; that an efficient or primary cause is 
not a phenomenon ; that efficient causes are conceived by 
those who believe in them as not being phenomena nor 
perceptible by the senses at all ; and that thus being 
radically inaccessible to the human faculties they are 
not within the reach of human knowledge. All this is 
true, but* the plain answer is that an efficient or primary 
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cause, although not a phenomenon, is proved by phe- 
nomena, and that although inaccessible to the human 
faculties in itself, in its inmost nature, and in its modes 
of operation and production, its simple existence at least 
is within the legitimate bounds of human belief and 
knowledge. 

It is not always that we find Mr. Mill equally rigid in 
applying the same principle of judgment. Thus he 
affirms without qualification that "we can no more 
imagine a substance without attributes than we can 
imagine attributes without a substance." (i. 74.) To 
imagine attributes without a substance then is impos- 
sible. Is substance, as contradistinguished from attri- 
butes, a jjhenomenon or conceived as such ? Is it per- 
ceptible by the senses? Is it accessible to the human 
faculties in its inmost nature and in its mode of opera- 
tion ? Mr. Mill will be the first to answer in the nega- 
tive, and yet he maintains that we cannot imagine at- 
tributes without a substance. If we cannot imagine 
attributes without a substance, although we know only 
the attributes of that substance and know nothing of the 
substance of those attributes except that it exists and 
forms their groundwork, why may it not with equal 
reason be affirmed that we cannot imagine phenomena 
without an efficient cause, although we know only the 
phenomena and know nothing of the efficient cause 
except that it exists and is the cause of those phe- 
nomena ? 

This inconsistency is only brought out more fully 
when Mr. Mill distinguishes substances as bodies or 
minds, and explains that " as body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks," and that of 
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the inmost nature of either we are and must always remain 
entirely in the dark. (i. 81.) This mysteriousness, this 
incomprehensibility, this unphenomenal character of the 
somethings that we call body and mind, this ignorance* 
on our part of their inmost nature, does not lead Mr. 
Mill to deny their existence, or the intimate connection 
between them and the phenomena of which they are the 
seat. Body is with him the exciting cause of sensations 
although the unknown cause ; mind is the recipient or 
percipient of those sensations, although the unknown 
recipient or percipient. Body is something distinct from 
the sensations which it communicates ; mind is some- 
thing distinct from the feelings of which it is conscious. 
How does it appear then that it is absurd and unphilo- 
sophical to affirm the existence of an efficient cause 
which underlies all the phenomena of the universe, al- 
though we are ignorant of its intimate nature and mode 
of operation, while it is rational and philosophical to 
admit the existence of matter and mind of whose inmost 
nature we are equally ignorant, which are equally im- 
perceptible to the senses, and equally inconceivable as 
phenomena ? 

Mr. Mill seems to lay himself open to remark in 
another direction bearing on the same question. He 
censures Descartes for speculations "tending to infer 
the order of the universe, not from observation, but 
from the notion we think ourselves able to form of the 
qualities of the Godhead."- (ii. 385.) The order of the 
universe then is to be inferred from observation. But 
what is the just inference from observation? It is 
not merely that order exists in the universe which 
would be an assertion simply of law and would not 
satisfy the judgment of Mr. Mill who 'writes as a theist. 
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(ii. 386.) The inference firom observation is not only 
that order exists but an author of order, not only law 
but a lawgiver. And what is this but the repudiated 
doctrine of the existence of an efficient or primary cause? 
How can Mr. Mill arrive at his thdsm by observation 
except by drawing such an inference and admitting such 
a cause? 

It will have been seen that Mr. Mill advances the pre- 
ceding objection against efficient causes considered in 
the most general point of view without any reference to 
the theistic argument, and that it has been only infe- 
rentially regarded as in substance and effect bearing 
against the existence of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe. M. Comte, with whom^ Mr. Mill most 
fiilly agrees on the main point, not only argues against 
efficient causes in general, but in the most direct and 
explicit language against a primary cause in particular. 
In his view the allegation of a primary cause of all 
phenomena and of all laws of phenomena is a violation 
of the fundamental principle of positive science which 
is strictly limited in its investigations to actual pheno- 
mena, and which is consequently bound to reject the 
purely absolute notion of a primary cause. Confine 
science, he virtually says, within those positive limits 
and it rests on sure foundations, presents sure data^ and 
arrives at sure conclusions. Let it transcend those 
limits and a door is opened to all the vagaries of theo- 
logical mystery and metaphysical mysticism. We have 
just seen however that Mr. Mill, who is eminently a 
positivist, has felt himself compelled to recognize the 
existence of the mysterious unphenomenal somethings 
called matter and mind ; and it may now be added that 
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science within its strictest limits does not exclude from 
its consideration the imponderable, the intangible, the 
invisible; the gases, light, heat, electricity; thought, 
volition; and the abstract conceptions of unity and 
plurdity, order and progress, virtue and vice. The 
idea of a primary cause is not farther removed from 
the domain of positive science than a hundred other 
notions with which it is daily conversant. We may 
even go a step farther and maintain that the conception 
of a primary cause, instead of being beyond the limits, 
is essential to the very existence, of positive science. 
An effect supposes a cause, contains within itself the 
idea of a cause, and cannot exist as an effect without a 
cause. But all phenomena are effects : they cannot be 
conceived except as effects. They consequently suppose 
a cause, they contain within themselves the idea of a 
cause, and they could not exist as phenomena without 
a cause. The idea of a primary cause therefore lies at 
the very foundation of all phenomena and of all posi- 
tive science of phenomena. Conceive, if such a con- 
ception be possible, a primary cause annihilated. With 
it phenomena disappear and science is impossible, since 
both its subjects and its objects become non-existent. 
The percipient and the perceived alike perish. A pri- 
mary cause is an essential condition of the existence of 
phenomena and of the science of phenomena, and ac- 
cording to the actual constitution of our minds the 
idea of such a cause is essential to the logical concep- 
tion of all phenomena and of the laws to which they 
are subject. 

It is not however denied by the objector that every 
effect must have a cause, that every consequent must 
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have an antecedent, that every phenomenon must be re- 
ferred to a preceding phenomenon, all which indeed he 
justly considers as amoimting to a mere truism ; but it 
is alleged that when this has been done and when we 
have exhausted the whole series of phenomena, the 
process is complete, there remains nothing to be ex- 
plained. Without going beyond the pale of external 
phenomena, all external phenomena are accounted for, 
and the assumption of a primary cause is thus sho^vn 
to be unnecessary. This view may appear to have force 
in as far as individual phenomena are concerned ; but 
it fails when employed to explain law, that is, it fails 
precisely where it is most needed in order to disprove a 
primary cause. It would be adequate to explain even 
law without the assumption of a primary cause, if law 
could be regarded as conventional, the mere product of 
human invention, the combination by human ingenuity 
of phenomena that have no inherent, permanent, and 
necessary affinity. It is not requisite to be argued that 
this is an untenable definition of law as applied to those 
aggregations of phenomena that are called the laws of 
nature. None are more frequent and strenuous in 
dwelling on law as fixed, invariable, and necessary than 
those positivists who, like M. Comte, ignore a primary 
cause. But this fixity, invariableness, and necessity of 
law is itself an effect which pre-supposes its cause, a 
consequent which must be referred to its antecedent, a 
phenomenon which demands an explanation. It is 
quite true that a law is merely an aggregation of phe- 
nomena viewed as existing under conditions common 
to all. But a phenomenon is not a law ; and all phe- 
nomena together viewed separately and singly do not 
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constitute a law. Hence when single and separate phe- 
nomena are explained, every thing is not explained 
which those phenomena include. When we have ac- 
counted for the individual phenomena that are classified 
or generalized into a law by assigning as their respective 
causes the phenomena that have preceded them we 
have not exhausted the phenomena before us. We have 
not explained the link that binds together the pheno- 
mena thus aggregated. We have not explained the link 
that unites one law to another. We have not explained 
the successive links that constitute the vast chain of 
nature and being, of matter and mind, of thought and 
action, and that harmonize all with each and each with 
all. This fixed, invariable, and necessary congruity of 
parts and unity as a whole are not explained by any 
preceding phenomena. They can be explained only 
by looking deeper than all phenomena and admitting a 
supreme causative mind of which all laws and aU phe- 
nomena are the significant expression. 

But is the notion of a primary cause tenable ? Can 
the human mind attain such a conception, grasp it firmly, 
and rest on it with confidence ? Does it not hopelessly 
elude our search in the very process of thought that 
would seem to guide to it? Admitting the alleged 
necessity under which we are placed of conceiving some 
cause for all phenomena, for aU law, and for the uni- 
versal order and beauty of nature and life, that cause 
itself may be regarded as an effect and as such demands 
a cause, and so on oJ infinitum^ until the mind is lost in 
its never-ending attempts to gain a fixed footing for the 
conception of a cause really and truly primary. When 
you have once passed the boundaries of phenomenal 

Q 
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existence, says the physical positivist, where will you 
stop, and why should you stop anywhere ? The answer 
is, that we go as far as positive science prescribes, and we 
stop when positive science forbids us to go farther. Why, 
as assumed in this objection, must we regard the assigned 
cause of all phenomena and of all law as itself an effect, 
and consequently demanding an antecedent cause ? There 
is no just ground for such an assumption, but on the 
contrary there is just ground for pausing precisely at 
the point we have reached. When we reason from phe- 
nomena to a cause of phenomena we are strictly within 
the limits of positive science, because the phenomena to 
be explained are positive, and the conception in our 
minds of those phenomena would be incomplete, that 
is, our positive science would be defective, if we did not 
conceive of them as effects and refer them to an adequate 
cause. The conception of phenomena demands a cause, 
and the conception of a cause springs from and depends 
upon phenomena. Not to recognize the relation of 
phenomena as effects to a cause is to disobey the requi- 
sitions of positive science. Fidelity to positive science 
makes the recognition of such a relation indispensable. 
But when, in obedience to the imperative demands of 
positive science, we have made such a recognition and 
acquired the conception of a cause of all phenomena and 
of all laws, the cause thus assigned is not itself a phe- 
nomenon. We are compelled by the nature of the case 
to assign to that cause qualities proportionate to the 
effects produced, adequate to the phenomena to be ex- 
plained ; but beyond those limits we observe nothing, 
we discover nothing, we know nothing, we pronounce 
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nothing. The cause of phenomena is kno^vn to us only 
as revealed by the phenomena themselves which demand 
the acknowledgment of its existence and which its exist- 
ence alone can explain. In itself, in its essential na- 
ture, it is impenetrable, inscrutable, shrouded alike from 
physical perception and mental comprehension. Here, 
therefore, positive science requires us to stop : it permits 
us to proceed no farther. If we do not come up to this 
point we are false to positive science, for until we reach 
it all explanations of the phenomena of the universe 
must be insufficient. If we attempt to pass beyond this 
point and to seek for a cause of this cause, we are equally 
false to positive science, for there are no phenomena to 
be explained, no data from which to reason, no conclu- 
sion to be reached different from that which has already 
been attained. 

An attempt may be made to give this reasoning an 
application tending to its own refutation. Gravitation 
for instance, it may be said, is legitimately assigned as 
the cause of a numerous class of phenomena, and the 
principle of gravitation is as far removed from observa- 
tion as that other principle which we designate God, 
the primary cause of all things. It foUows, according 
to the reasoning that has just been employed, that having 
attained the idea of the principle of gravitation we ought 
to pause, we should seek to go no farther, but should 
accept that as a first principle occupjring the same place 
in respect of all the phenomena which it explains as that 
which has been claimed for the idea of God, and conse- 
quently superseding, qiu)ad hceCj the necessity for such 
an idea. The reasoning employed to establish the idea 

q2 
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of a primary cause is thus applied to overthrow that 
idea ; but this application can scarcely be deemed plau- 
sible and is certainly fallacious. When we speak of the 
principle of gravitation and of that principle as the cause 
of the phenomena of gravitation, if we analyze our own 
thoughts and words, we shall perceive that we are not 
thinking at all, that we mean nothing, but deceive our- 
selves with a sound without meaning. We know of no 
such principle of gravitation, and consequently we can 
assign no such cause of its phenomena. M. Comte ex- 
pressly teaches that the word gravitation strictly indi- 
cates a simple general fact, viz. the action of the sun on 
the planets, of these on their satellites, and of terrestrial 
bodies on each other, but that we cannot know in what 
that action fundamentally consists.* In other words, we 
do not and cannot know the principle of gravitation, and 
have only to accept the simple general fact which the 
word gravitation describes. When we speak of the law 
of gravitation we mean, if we mean any thing, as has 
been before stated, the phenomena of gravitation aggre- 

* " On a cre6 le mot beureux de gravitation, envisage comme exactement 
synonyme dc pesanteur universelle pour d^si^er Paction de soleil sur les 
planctes, et de celles-ci sur Icurs satellites. L*emploi de ce terme a le precieux 
avantage pliilosophique d*indiquer strictement un simple fait g6n^ral, mathd- 
matiquement constate sans aucune vaine recherche de la nature intime et de la 
cause premiere de cette action c61este ni de cette pesanteur terrestre. II tend 
a faire eminerament ressortir le vrai caractere essentiel de toutes nos explica- 
tions positives qui consistent en effet a lier et a assimiler le plus completement 
possible. Nous ne pouvons ^videmment savoir ce que sont an fond cette 
action mutuelle des astres et cette pesanteur des corps terrestres : une tenta- 
tive quelconque a cct ^gard serait, de toute n^cessit6, profondement illusoire 
aussi bien que parfaitement oiseuse; les esprits entierement 6trangers anx 
Etudes scientifiques peuvent seuls s*en occuper auiourdMiui. Mais nous con- 
naissons avec une pleinc certitude Texistence et fa loi de ces deux ordres de 
phdnomcnes ; et nous savons en outre qu'ils sont identiques, C*est ce qui con- 
stitue Icur veritable explication mutuelle, par une exacte comparaison des moins 
connus aux plus connus." Philosophic Positive, ii. 246. 
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gated or generalized in our conception into a law. The 
aggregated phenomena are the law : the law is the aggre-^ 
gated phenomena. When we speak of the phenomena of 
gravitation we mean actual and palpable appearances in 
nature which constitute all that we know of gravitation. 
We know nothing of gravitation beyond those phenc- 
mena and what those phenomena teach. We cannot 
therefore say that the principle of gravitation is the 
cause of those phenomena, for this is a mere verbal 
illusion under which we conceal from ourselves the 
absence of any definite conception. Neither can we say 
that gravitation or the law of gravitation is the cause of 
those phenomena, for those phenomena are gravitation 
and its law, nothing more, nothing less, nothing different. 
Yet the phenomena of gravitation in common with all 
other phenomena and the law of gravitation in common 
with all other laws demand a cause, and the idea of 
that cause is at once a necessary and an ultimate con- 
clusion. 

This conclusion appears to me to lie at the very 
foundations of human nature and society, of religion 
and morality, of science and philosophy. Grant this^ 
and the universe has a creator and ruler, man has a 
father and friend, life has an intelligible meaning, 
history a definite course, society a destined goal. Deny 
this, refuse to take this first step, and all is dark and 
desolate and purposeless. The world is orphaned, and 
there is no providence to guide the steps of humanity, 
to control its aberrations, and to conduct it to its ends. 
All is chance without order, or law without progress, 
unity, or design ; a bottomless deep boiling with endless 
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Storms, a maze without a plan. When these are the 
* alternatives offered, a universal anarchy or a imiversal 
perfect rule, does not the innate love of order, of beauty, 
of truth, and of goodness in the human mind cling to 
the latter and reject the former, so that if we were sure 
that there is no God it might seem desirable, as has 
been somewhere said, to invent one, in order to satisfy 
the unappeasable longings of our nature for som^ing 
higher and better than itself ? It is indeed difficult to 
understand how any to whom the idea of God has been 
OBce Planted can bring themselves to live without it. 
It would be idle, however, to pretend that there are not 
many whose objections are not removed by the con- 
siderations that have been adduced, and it would be 
unjust to deny that probably for the most part they are 
as thoughtful and honest as the majority of those who 
accept the theistic conclusion. If the belief of the one 
class is found to be salutary to themselves they must 
hold that the unbelief of the other is injurious to them ; 
but it does not foUow that the evil should be aggravated 
by mutual want of charity. K it is right for theists, as 
I consider, to bear with those who seem to them to 
shake the bases of society, it is equally required of anti- 
theists to give credit to their opponents for the sincerity 
and depth of their convictions. I can truly say for my- 
self that verging rapidly towards the close of life, com- 
pletely emancipated from all ecclesiastical systems and 
conventional ties, and having no other interests but 
those of truth to bias my thoughts or direct my pen, I 
find it utterly impossible to put even a fragment of in- 
telligible meaning into the phenomena of nature, and 
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life, and history, except as the expressions of a supreme 
wilL I am willing to concede that this may be a mis-* 
take : let those who think so believe it possible that the 
mistake may be, not mine, but theirs. It is not de- 
monstrable like a proposition in Euclid : let those who 
demand that it should be so demonstrate the existence 
of matter and spuit, the matter of their own bodies 
and the thinking power by which it is animated and 
governed. 
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Section II. 

Objections to a Providence. 

The idea of a supreme will first presents itself in the 
form of a primary cause, and next in the form of a 
superintending providence. If in our investigations we 
stop at the idea of law as the ultimate conception of the 
mind, then it is evident that there can be no plax^e for 
the notion of a p^o^idence. Law is not only necessary, 
fixed, and invariable; but when regarded simply in 
itself and as the ne phis ultra of human thought, it is 
also blind, unintelligent, impersonal, inasmuch as it is 
not the expression of mind and will. If on the contrary 
we advance, as it has been shown that we are bound to 
advance, from the idea of law to the idea of a primary 
cause of that law, then the latter idea does not remain 
unproductive, but becomes a prolific source of other 
ideas. In this view law still continues to be regarded 
as necessar}^, fixed, and invariable, but it is also now 
recognized as the expression of mind and will, that is, 
as the expression not of a blind, unintelligent, and im- 
personal fate, but of a personal, intelligent, and pro- 
vident ruler. Law presents to us matter and mind as 
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existing in a certain order, as sustaining towards each 
other certain relations, as operating within certain limits 
and under certain conditions, as proceeding in certain 
paths, as influenced by certain causes, and as tending to 
certain results, and when we assign a cause of that law, 
we necessarily ascribe to the cause the capacity of pro- 
ducing the effects which the law and its phenomena 
exhibit The effects are expressions of mind and will ; 
mind and will must reside in the cause ; and thus the 
cause becomes in our conception a personal intelligence 
and an all-pervading and ever-active providence. The 
idea of a primary cause has been sho^vn to be an in- 
evitable deduction from the laws and phenomena of the 
universe, or rather to be inextricably involved in the 
conception of those laws and phenomena. Equally in- 
evitable from the idea of a primary cause is the de- 
duction of a foresight, a providence, a government 
exercised by that cause ; equally involved in the con- 
ception of such a cause is the conception of such a pro- 
vidential government. An intelligent cause must know 
his own purposes. The intelligent cause of all things, 
knowing his own purposes, must foresee their execution, 
and foreseeing their execution must dispose causes to 
produce the determined results; but all this, not in 
subversion of law, but in strict conformity with law 
which, with the phenomena it embraces, is itself the 
expression of his own being. 

The principle here involved is admitted for another 
purpose by M. Auguste Comte who summarily describes 
the general relation of human science and art in the 
following terms : " Science^ cToii prhoyance^ prhoyancej 
dou action'' (l 63). This apothegmatic form of language 
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may be reverently applied to a much loftier subject, the 
relation of the divine knowledge to the divine provi- 
dence and government. The universe is to us the ex- 
pression and proof of a divine mind, the seat of universal 
knowledge. It follows that in such a mind what would 
be called in human language and in application to limited 
intelligences foresight or providence must exist in the 
most perfect degree. It is impossible that any knowledge 
can be wanting to such a mind, that any addition can 
ever be made to such knowledge. What is to us the 
past and the future must as well as the present at every 
given instant be equally spread out before such a mind. 
All events, therefore, are but the gradual evolution of a 
great drama, the end of which, with aU its incidente aiid 
in all its stages, is seen from the beginning. Science 
gives foresight^ foresight produces action. Divine know- 
ledge involves divine providence, divme providence in- 
volves divine government, and divine government is 
the true philosophy of life, of society, of history. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter (pp. 37-39) 
that from the popular notion of a divine providence 
involving occasional and arbitrary interferences with 
human affauTs an argument has been drawn in favour 
of chance, and tliis argument has been repelled only by 
denying such interferences and affirming the compati- 
bility of providential government with permanent law 
(pp. 9G-98). But advocates of law, not less than those 
of chance, deny the doctrine of a providence, and while 
the latter hold that the common notion of a providence 
is coincident with that of chance, the former maintain 
that it Ls opposed to that of law^. Law, they say, is ac- 
knowledged by theists to exist, and to exist as something 
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fixed, invariable, necessary. Providence is taught as 
something vague, fluctuating, and uncertain. The choice 
lies between invariable law and a variable providence ; 
and as they are clearly inconsistent, and invariable law 
is the common ground that is assumed and admitted, a 
variable providence must be negatived. 

It is not to be questioned that this notion of provi- 
dence has largely prevailed and still prevails in all 
religions. Theistic writers, even when they verbally 
acknowledge the existence of law, sometimes teach a 
doctrine of providence which subverts law. Thus Bishop 
Sherlock says that under the divine government there 
are a great many acts of sovereignty which are under 
the necessary dicection of no law, and that God has 
reserved to himself a sovereign authority over nature to 
reverse its laws or suspend its influence by an imme- 
diate and supernatural power both in the natural and in 
the moral world.* Under the appearance of maintain- 
ing the absoluteness of the divine sovereignty, this really 
lowers our notion of Grod and of his government, as if 
it were possible for him to know more or better to-day 
than he did yesterday, or to-morrow than he does to- 
day ; as if changing circumstances could alter his pur- 
poses ; as if contingencies could occur for which he did 

* " There arc a great many acts of sorereignty relalin^ to the free exercise of 
justice and goodness, which are under the necessary direction of no late, but are 
only the free and accountable choice of a sorereign will." — "Though Qod 
has endowed all creatures with natural virtues and qualities, and iu the ordinary 
course of hb prof idence suffers them to produce their natural effects, yet he 
has reserf ed to himself a sovereign authority over nature to reverse its laws 
or suspend its inftuemte by an immediate and supernatural power ; and I see no 
reason why God mav not do this in the moral as in the natural world when the 
good government oi the world requires it." Sherlock on Providence, London, 
1694, chap. iv. p. 131; vi. 170. See aUo L 4; ii. 23, 24; iii. 344^9. See 
also the expression of the same notion of Providence from the historical point 
of view in Bossuet's Discours sur I'Histoire Universelle, part ii. chap. i. 
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not originally provide. Subject law to these casual in- 
terferences and interruptions, and the very idea of law 
is destroyed and the phenomena of the universe are again 
resolved into chaos. By accepting this idea of provi- 
dence we lose the idea of law, and in losing the idea of 
law, we also lose the just consequences of that idea, the 
very ideas of a God and a providence which are founded 
upon it. Law being annulled, chance rules the hour, 
and this too common notion of a providence is thus self- 
contradictory and self-destructive. 

What, then, is the true idea of providence which shall 
accord with the idea of law ? It has been seen that the 
idea of law gives birth to the idea of a cause of that law, 
and that the idea of a primary cause gives birth to that 
of a providence. But since the idea of a providence is 
derived from that of a cause of law, it follows that its 
characteristics must agree with the nature of its origin, 
and that we must conceive of a providence, not as exhi- 
bited in peculiar, extraordinary, and irregular inter- 
ferences with the operation of law either in the natural 
or in the moral world, but as consisting in a divine 
presence and power, not only active in the origination 
of all things, but permanent and all-pervading, sustain- 
ing all phenomena, energizing all law, moving in all 
motion, thinking in all thought, living in all life, exist- 
ing in all being, and presiding over all events. It cannot 
be pretended that there is any incompatibility between 
such a conception of providence and the most positive 
idea of law. It is a necessary consequence of the idea of 
God, and instead of invalidating confirms law. The 
conception of law gains instead of losing, in clearness, 
truthfulness, and scientific value, by adding to it this 
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conception of providence ; and it loses instead of gain- 
ing, in the same respects, by subtracting this concep- 
tion* By denying a providence, law becomes a blind 
destiny, a dark fate, an inexorable necessity, emanating 
from no cause and resting on no foundation, expressing 
no will and therefore guided by no wisdom, but liable 
to unforeseen perturbation, collision, and subversion. 
In admitting a providence, law is recognized as the 
emanation and expression of divine reason, the guide 
and exemplar of human reason, the only soUd founda- 
tion of human science, the only certain rule of human 
conduct, the life of all life, the spirit of all society, the 
soul of all history. 

The vagueness which clings to the conception of law 
when not combined with that of a providence, may be 
illustrated by a reference to opinions which M. Comte 
has expressed. He considers that the unbounded admi- 
ration which the general order of nature inspires is a 
blind feeling ; that the elements of the solar system in 
particular have not been disposed in the most advan- 
tageous manner ; that it would be easy for science to 
indicate a better arrangement ; that animal organization 
also is in certain particulars imperfect ; that war is not 
a fulfilment, but an obstruction, of fundamental law ; 
and tliat certain opinions which he stigmatizes are 
proofs of an actual anarchy and of an anarchical ten- 
dency extending even to normal intellects. It has been 
shown that M. Comte, in presenting these views in vir- 
tual opposition to his own doctrine of invariable law, 
has inconsistently afforded a practical support to the 
theory of chance (pp. 30-36) ; while, on the other hand, 
it has been equally shown that the phenomena which he 
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misinterprets are reconcilable with the rule of law (pp. 
90-96). The inconsistencj^, however, on his part is 
broad and indisputable, and the question that arises is, 
how it is to be explained. That is, how is it to be 
explained that a philosopher, whose whole i^stem is 
founded upon the assiunption of invariable law, should 
permit himself to regard and represent law, at least in 
certain special instances, as imperfect and therefore 
capable of improvement and change, and some of the 
mo9t important influences and events of social life as 
obstructive and anarchical ? 

At first view it would seem inconsequent to assign 
his disbelief in an all-wise deity exercising a pro- 
vidential government as the origin of the element of 
instability infused into his favourite conception of 
invariable law, because we have just seen that the 
firmest belief in such a being and in such a govern- 
ment has not exempted Bishop Sherlock hora a si- 
milar gross and patent self-contradiction. And yet, in 
truth, it is precisely these contrasted cases of inconsis- 
tency and self-contradiction that bring out fully and 
distinctly the real explanation of both. Bishop Sherlock 
was a sincere believer in God and his government, but he 
vitiated and degraded his own conception of that prime 
article of his faith by regarding law as something that 
could be suspended or reversed or that might even 
not exist, whereas theistically law is simply the ex- 
pression of the divine will, and to speak of its suspen- 
sion, reversal, or non-existence, is at once an absurdity 
and an impiety. His theism suflRered because his notion 
of law was vacillating and unscientific. On the other 
hand, M. Comte is a staunch believer in invariable law. 
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bni be also vitiates and degrades his own conception of 
that prime article of his creed by denying that law ex- 
presses a supreme will, as if law were something self* 
moving, self-acting, and self-governing, possessing an 
inherent capacity to execute itself; whereas, viewed 
apart from its source and author as M. Comte views it, 
it is merely phenomenal and consequently liable to 
those imperfections and changes and anarchical tenden- 
cies which he incongruously ascribes to it His posi- 
tivism suffers from his unphilosophical horror of theism. 
The mistakes of these two eminent men represent the 
opposite dangers of theism and philosophy. On the 
side of theism there can be no adequate security against 
unworthy notions of God and his government except 
in the recognition of the universality and immutabilily 
of law as the expression of his supreme and providential 
win. On the side of philosophy there can be no ade- 
quate security against the pride of sciolism and the 
terrors of anarchy, except in recognizing that a supreme 
and providential will governs the universe, and that the 
imperfections we think that we detect and the anarchy 
we dread are only proofs of our own blindness to the 
universality and inmiutability of law. Theism, obscure 
in its conceptions, unstable in its judgments, and super- 
stitious in its tendencies, will rest on an unsafe founda- 
tion until it place itself in open alliance with law in its 
most positive and uncompromising form. Philosophy 
will fail to fulfil its mission and must renounce the 
high character which it claims as the eye of science and 
the hand of art, the proper basis of society and the true 
framework of history, until it place itself in intimate 
accord with that theism which it sometimes repudiates 
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and contemns. The union of both makes science religious 
and religion scientific, philosophy devout and piety 
philosophical, because in that union law is conceived as 
interpenetrated, informed, and directed by the infinite 
mind, the eternal thought, the omnipotent and benefi- 
cent will of which it is the grand and sublime expression, 
and whose faintest whisperings it is the highest glory of 
man to interpret and obey. 

llie force of these considerations seems to be wea- 
kened if not destroyed by alleging the incompatibility 
of will, first, with the perfection of God, and next with 
the fixity of law, the former objection being found in 
the writings of Spinoza, the latter in those of M. Comte. 

Spinoza professes his inability to form a clear and 
distinct conception of personality as applied to God, 
resolves will into the human attribute of choice between 
contraries, and refuses to ascribe to God that and other 
human attributes, such as intellect, attention, hear- 
ing, &c.* Without pretending to understand more 

* " Voluntas Dei oua se vult amare, necessario sequiiur ex infinito ejus in- 
tellectu quo so intelligit. Quomodo autem hsDC tria inter sese distinguantur, 
ejus scilicet essentia, intellcctus quo se intelligit, et voluntas qua se amare vult, 
inter desiderata reponimus. Nee fugit nos vocabulum {pcrsonaliiatis scilicet) 
quod Tlieologi passim usurpant ad rem explicandam : verum qunmvis voca- 
bulum non ignoremus, ejus tamen significationem ignoramus, nee ullum clarum 
et distinctum conceptum iliius formare possumus; quamvis constauter ere- 
damus in visione Dei beatissima quae iidelibus promittitur, Deum hoc suis 

revelaturum." Metaphysica, cap. viii. — " Hoc ipsum me urget ut 

breviter meam de liac positione opinionem, an mundus fortuito sit creatns, 
proponam. Respondeo vero quod, sicuti certum est Fortuitum et Neeessariitm 
duo esse contraria, ita manifestum etiam est eum qui mundum necessarium 
divinffi Naturae effectum affirmat, omnino etiam mundum casu factum ess6 
ncgare : ilium autem qui aflBrmat Deum potuisse creationem mundi omittere, 
confirmare, licet aliis verbis, eundem casu factum fuisse ; quoniam a voluntate, 
quae nulla esse poterat, processit. Quia vero haec opinio, beecque scntentia 
penitus absurda est, vulgo unanimiter, Dei voluntatem setemam ac nunquam 
indifferent cm fuisse, concedunt : et propterea necessario quoque debent largiri 
(nota bene) mundum Naturae Divinaj necessarium esse effectum. VoCent 
hoc voluntatem, intellectum, vel quocunque lubet nomine, eo tamen tandem 
devenient quod unam eandemque rem diversis nominibus expriment. Si enim 
eos roges, an Divina voluntas ab humana non differat, respondent priorem noa 
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than Spinoza did what is meant by the personality of 
God and equally with him eschewing the confusion of 
the divine with the human, — ^the danger which he feared 
(ne divinam naturam ciun humana confundam) and 
which he is not supposed to have very successfully 
avoided, — ^perhaps the best way of removing the dif- 
ficulty which he has raised respecting the personality of 
God is that which he has himself indicated. He tells 
us in very precise and definite language that the human 
will is nothing but the mind itself, and in language not 
less unequivocal that the divine will and the divine in- 
tellect are convertible terms.* Explain it as he may, 
or decline all explanation as he may, here and in many 
other parts of his writings are will and intellect ascribed 
to God, the determinations of the one and the percep- 
tions of the other, and this is all that is meant when the 
personality of God is maintained. The will of God is 
God himself willing, thinking, affirming, denying, com- 
manding, forbidding by the laws which he has impressed 
on us and on all nature. Theists and even theologians 
mean nothing more than this when they ascribe will to 
God and thereby affirm his personality and providence. 
Philosophers such as Spinoza mean all this and nothing 
less than this even when in words they ignore the per- 
sonality of God and refuse to ascribe to him the 
alleged human attribute of will. The objection \s so 

nisi nomen cum posteriore commune habere: prsterquam quod pleramqne 
Dei Voluntatem, Intellectum, Essentiam, aut Naturam unam eandemque 
rem esse concedunt ; aicuii et ego, ne Dif inam Naturam cum humana con- 
fundam Deo humana altributa, nempe Voluntatem, Intellectum, Attentionenv 
Auditum, &c., non adsigno. Dico igitur, ut jam modo dixi, mundum Diyina 
Naturs necessarium effectum, euroque fortuito non esse factum." £pistola kiiL 
* " Nos modo diximus, imo elm ostendimus, voluntatem nihil esse pmter 
mentem ipsam." Metaphjsica, cap. xii. — " Id ipsom quod Dei intellectum to- 
cavimus, Dei rolantatem sire decretum appellamus." Tractatus Theologico- 
Poliiieii8» cap. !▼. 

R 
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£Etr reduced to a dispute about words, unworthy both of 
l^ecdogians and philosophers. 

The case is not very diffwent with that other form 
of the objection which identifies will with choice. 
According to Spinoza, he who maintains that the 
W(H*ld is not the necessary effect of the divine nature 
and that God might, if he thought fit, have omitted 
die creation of the world, in effect maintains that 
the world was made by chance, since it proceeded 
from will or choice (quoniam a voluntate, quse 
nulla esse poterat, processit). Will in this use of the 
term means choice, choice impKes doubt, doubt im- 
plies imperfection, ignorance, confusion, chance. As 
against the theory of chance and its abettors under 
every aspect, the conclusion is irresistible; but it has 
no force whatever against those who hold the Christian 
and philosophical doctrine that with God there is no 
variableness nor any shadow of turning. In the sense 
in which they ascribe will to God, that word does not 
mean a choice between an affirmation and a negation, 
between action and inaction, between right and wrong, 
between good and evil, as if God were one like ourselves 
balancing in his mind between two opposing proposi- 
tions or procedures. In the mind even of that imper- 
fect being whom we call a good man, by the conjoined 
force of education, reflection, and habit, virtue may 
have so completely acquired the ascendancy that he 
cherishes kind affections and performs just actions with 
an instinctive and instantaneous proclivity and without 
any conscious reference whatsoever to the contrary 
alternatives. If this is possible to man, how much more 
requisite is it to suppose that the wiU of God, the law 
which he ordains, and the providence which he exer- 
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cises are, in virtue of that free neoessily which by a 
happy phrase Spinoza ascribes to him,* the expressions 
of his perfect and immutable nature. 

Spinoza, a metaphysical philosopher, refused to as- 
cribe will to God, as being inconsistent with the im- 
mutaUe perfection of his nature : M. Comte, a positive 
philosopher, denies a divine providential government of 
the world, because that means a government of will, and 
will he assumes and asserts to be incompatible with law. 
The one believed in Grod and therefore rejected the notion 
of a mutable will ; the other does not believe in a divine 
providence because to him such a belief necessarily in- 
volves the changes that spring from arbitrary volition. 
This form of the objection to a providence may be 
thus briefly stated. Laws are fixed and invariable, pro- 
ducing fixed and invariable phenomena which can be 
accurately and minutely foreseen and foretold. Volitions 
on the contrary, and consequently the phenomena go- 
verned by voUtions, are variable and irregular, arbitrarily 
and abruptly interfering with the fundamental order 
of nature. To suppose a world governed by volitions, 
or according to the utmost simplification of the idea, 
by a providential will, is at least virtually to suppose a 
world not governed by law ; that is, it is to suppose a 
different world from that to which we belong and 
which is spread out to our observation.f 

* ** Devs, tametsi Decessario, libera tamen exittit, qvia ex sola mm natnne 
necessitate existit. Sic ettam Dens se et absolute omnia libere intelligit, quia 
ex sola iDsins natnrs necessitate sequitnr nt omnia intelligat. Vides intnr 
me libertatem non in libera dccreto sed in Uberm neeettUaU ponera.** £pis- 
tola Ixii. 
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In this objection M. Comte's conception of will is 
thoroughly anti-positive, and is thus strangely at war 
with the spirit and principle of his own philosophy. If, 
as is stated, there is a fundamental order to which ail 
phenomena belong, and if all the phenomena which 
that fundamental order embraces are governed by fixed 
and invariable laws, then volitions which are mental 
phenomena belong to that order, are governed by those 
laws, and are not irregular phenomena subversive of all 
order and all law. Like all other phenomena they are 
subordinated to law, and if subordinated to law then 
they are not disorganizing interferences with law which 
the objection assumes them to be. M Comte, in order 
to overthrow the doctrine of a providential will, takes 
for granted that volitions are by their very nature 
lawless, that is, for the occasion he assumes that voli- 
tions are what the whole tenour of his work goes to 
prove that they are not and catmot be. When he shall 

toute philosophic tbeologique est d'envisager tons les ph^nom^nes comme ^a- 
vern^s par des volont^s et par consequent comme eminemment variables et inre- 
guliers au moins yirtuellement. Au contraire, la philosophic positive les conyoit 
XM)mme assujettis, a Tabri de tout caprice, h des lois invariables qui permettent 
de les pr^voir exactement. L'incompatibilit^ radicale de ces deux inani^res de 
Toir n'est aujourd'hui nulle part plus saillante qu'& regard des ^v^nemens 
celestes depuis qu'on a pu les pr^voir compl^tement et avec la demi^re preci- 
sion. En Yojant toujours arriver les com^tes et les Eclipses avec toutes les 
circonstances minutieuses exactement annonc^es long-temps h. I'avance suivant 
les lois que le s6me humain a su eufin cr6er d'apr^ ses observations, le vulgaire 
lui-meme doit etre inevitablement entrain6 a sentir que ces phenomenes sont 
soustraits a I'empire de toute volont6 qui n'aurait pu sans doute se subor- 
donner aussi complaisamment a nos decisions astronomiques." Fhilosophie 
Positive, ii. 216, 217. — " L'influence prolong^e des croyances monotb^iques 
qui avaient d'abord taut facility ce grand mouvement lomque surtout depuis la 
modification scolastique, constitue redlement aujourahui le seul obstacle 
essentiel a la plenitude de son accomplissement universel, en conservant la pos- 
sibility d'une arbitraire intervention qui vienne brusquement changer sous un 
aspect quelconque Tordre fondamental. Sans une telle arricre pens6e continue, 
necessairement inlierente a tout« philosophic th^ologique, meme reduite k sa 

Elus extreme simplification, la raison modeme aurait deja enti^rement c^d^ a 
i conviction spontanee que doit produire a ce sujet le cours joumalier d'une 
foule d'dv6nemens de tous genres r6galibrement accomplis selon nos previsions 
rationelles." vi. 713. 
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have established what he now gratuitously assumes, 
that volitions simply as such and in their own nature 
are beyond the jurisdiction of law, he will have suc- 
ceeded in disproving not only the existence of a provi- 
dential will which the theist acknowledges, but the 
existence also of fixed law which as a positivist he 
himself maintains. He will have shaken indeed the 
convictions of the believer in a providential government 
of the world, but he will also at the same time and to 
the same extent have cut away the ground from under 
his feet. Man may be a free or he may be a necessary 
agent. That is a difi^erent question not here considered. 
But the plain dictate of positive philosophy is that as 
soon as he becomes an agent at all, free or necessary, 
his acts, including the mere acts of his will, his volitions, 
become subject to fixed and invariable law. 

Statistical science confirms the conclusion of philo- 
sophy that volitions, like all other things, belong to the 
great chain of causes and eflfects, a chain of which both 
the extremities are concealed from our view, but of 
which the intermediate links are seen to be held toge- 
ther by the indestructible force of fixed and immutable 
law. Whenever acts of the will occur under circum- 
stances which permit them to be classified and gene- 
ralized, their results can be foreseen and predicted with 
the same minuteness and accuracy as those of other 
phenomena which are not acts of the will. Of all the 
events of human life none are farther removed from the 
control of the will than sickness and death. No one 
wills to be sick. No one (except in cases of suicide) 
wills to die. Sickness and death are admitted to be the 
effects of natural and necessary law operating inde- 
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pendently of the human will. Of all the events of human 
life marriage, crime, and suicide must be admitted 
most clearly to emanate from the will, exercised in these 
instances in forms apparently the most arbitrary and 
capricious. And yet in a given population and within a 
given period, the number of the latter class of events 
which are determined by the will can be foretold with 
their most important circumstances as confidently as, in 
the same population and within the same period, the 
number of the former class of events which are wholly 
independent of the human will. In a given population 
and within a given period it can be shown not only 
how much sickness and how many deaths — events inde- 
pendent of the will — ^have occurred and will probably 
hereafter occur with a very near approach to accuracy ; 
but also with a still nearer approach to accuracy how 
many marriages — events dependent on the will — ^have 
occurred and will probably hereafter occur at different 
ages, the proportion of men at one age wdth women at 
another age, and even the proportion between the con- 
ditions of persons marrying, bachelors with spinsters, 
bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters, and 
widowers with widows. Crime which is voluntary 
fluctuates less than mortality which is involuntary; and 
not the number of suicides only, but the modes and 
motives, all acts of the will, are shown to be in accord- 
ance with general law.* These results are deduced 

♦ On the 31st of May, 1852, a paper was read before the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries hj Mr. Brown, " On the Uniform Action of the Human Will as exhi- 
bited in its Mean Results in Social Statistics," of which the following sum- 
mary appeared in the Athenaeum, London, June 5, 1852. "The object was to 
point out a new application of the doctrine of probabilities to a class of facts 
which were not fjenerally thought to come within the range of calculation. 
However varied and uncertain may be the events to which the life of a single 
individual is exposed, the average return in a large mass is so regular as to be 
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from observed and recorded facts by statistical philo> 
sophers who have no object in view but to extend the 
boundaries of positive science; and they are accepted 
and confirmed by the most sagacious class of business- 
men whose professional avocations familiarize their 
minds with such calculations, and enable them to 

predicted with confidence within Tery small limits of error. It is the province 
of the actuary bj a collection and comparison of C&cts which relate either to 
the health aua existence of man, or which affect him in his relations with society, 
to ascertain the laws by which such cTent^i happen and by reducing the theory 
to practice, to equalize the irregularities observaole in the occurrences incidental 
to nis condition. In this manner it was pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
uncertain character of the events, the facts relating to sickness had been regis- 
tered in a' series of tables of the utmost value to sickness-clubs which they 
would do well to heed. But it is a remarkable fact, as shown by M. Quetelet 
from observations in Belgium, that the operation of the human will is even 
more regular and the deviations found to oe within narrower limits than the 
fluctuations known to obtain, in regard to sickness and death. The illustrations 
were principally taken b^ the author of the paper from the facts relating to 
marriages, oecause it might be supposed from the different motives which 
might govern in such cases, the influence of the passions, sober reflections oa 
the advantages of the marriage-state, sometimes self-interest, sometimes sub- 
mission to the interest of others, that nothing could be more uncertain or more 
capricious than the will as evidenced by the number of marriages in a country. 
Yet it was found in Belgium in twenty jears, IS25 to 1844, that the extreme 
numbers of marriages annually were 26,117 and 32,680, whilst the deaths in 
the town varied from 24,539 to 35,606 in the same period, the former showing 
only a fluctuation of 6563, and the latter 11,067. in England in the six years, 
1839 to 1844, the average number married annually was 1546 in every 100,000 
persons composed of equal proportions of the sexes ; whilst the greatest in 
exeeu from the average was only 51, and in de/leiefuy milj 74 in the whole 
six years. The same singular uniformity was remarked/in the number of per- 
sons married at different ages, in the proportion of men at one age with 
females at another age, and even between the conditions of persons marrying, 
bachelors with spinsters, bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters, and 
widowers with widows. The proportions were shown by tables to differ in a 
very slif^ht degree m several successive years, and at different periods of age. 
Otlier kinds o? observations were pointed out in which the action of the willis 
observed to be in such strict accordance with a general law, that calculation, 
though it might be at fault in a few cases, would be almost absolutely correct 
in predicting tlic results in a large population. The crimes of which persons 
are accused vary in their nature according to the age and sex ; but during 
twenty years in which they were registerea in France, and during wliich the 
number accused was about equal to that of the deaths of males registered in 
Paris, the former results were found to fluctuate less than the latter. The 
proportion of suicides to deaths (1 in 70 amongst males, 1 in 125 amongst 
females), and the age in which they are committed, the mode of death, and 
even the causes whicn lead to tliem, vary only in accordance with some general 
laws ; and the author referred for some further illustrations of this curious 
subject to the statistical journal and the writings of MM. Quetelet, Gucrry, 
Benoiston de Chateannen^ &c" 
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appreciate both the practical value of the conclusions 
and the force of the evidence on which those con- 
clusions rest. The conclusions coincide in the first 
place with the general scope of M. Comte's positive 
philosophy that law is universal and invariable ; and in 
the second place, they no less clearly refute his gra- 
tuitous and inconsistent assumption of the radical in- 
compatibility between law and volition, and thus 
negative the objection to a providential will founded 
upon that untenable assumption. 

Let it now be admitted that M. Comte is not incon- 
sistent with himself, with statistical science, and with 
positive philosophy in asserting their incompatibility, 
and that human volitions are as inconstant and irre- 
gular as he assumes them to be. Even with these ad- 
missions his objection to a providence is not sustained, 
his argument against it is in no degree advanced. To 
show this it is only necessary to state the position which 
he assails and the ground on which he assails it ; the 
position which is defended against him and the ground 
on which the defence is made. The position which he 
assails is that there is a providential will which men call 
God ; that its volitions are arbitrary and capricious ; 
and that the phenomena which it controls must partake 
of the same arbitrary and capricious character ; and the 
ground on which he successfully contests this position is 
that the phenomena of the imiverse are found in fact to 
be regulated by fixed and stable law, and that conse- 
quently the notion of such a providential will must be 
abandoned. Contrast vnth this the true idea of a pro- 
vidence and the ground on which it is maintained. The 
position which is defended is that the providential will 
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which men call God is the source and therefore the 
support of law ; that it expresses itself in law, and is 
therefore not opposed to, but coincident and identical 
with, law ; and that being in its nature ajid by the sup- 
position perfect, it is uniform and persistent in its voli- 
tions, in the laws by which they are expressed, and in 
the phenomena flowing from those laws. This position 
may or may not be tenable. If it is not, let it be dis- 
proved ; for the human mind loves truth, however ap- 
palling, not the figments of the imagination, however 
pleasing. To many who endeavour to think calmly 
and philosophically and therefore reverentially, it 
ajffbrds the only foundation on which that coherent 
system of law M. Comte so strenuously labours to esta- 
blish, that beauteous and majestic scheme of order and 
progress and unity in nature and life we all behold, can 
be supposed to rest. But whether tenable or not, let 
not M. Comte and his followers deceive themselves and 
others with a false issue. The ground on which this 
position is assailed is that volitions are irregular, and 
therefore incompatible with invariable law. Even if 
this were true of the human will and its volitions, which 
it is not, it would have no bearing on the question, for 
the position defended is not that an imperfect and vari- 
able, but that a perfect and invariable will, is the baaia 
of law. To substitute in the proposition to be re- 
futed a variable and irregular, for an invariable and 
regular will, makes the refutation easy to the mere dis- 
putant, but useless to the inquirer after truth. 

Another form of the objection to a providence is that 
in which M. Comte affirms that the prevision and mo- 
dification of phenomena by man are inconsbtent with 
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the notion of a superhuman and providential will and 
with the infinite perfection of a divine order.* M. 
Comte has not explained in what way the mere pre- 
vision of phenomena tends in his judgment to destroy 
the idea that all natural events are under the direction 
of a superhuman will, and we are therefore exposed to 
the danger of misapprehending, and however unde- 
signedly of mis-stating, his, argument. The following 
appears to be the process of reasoning which conducts 
him to this conclusion. Laws are fixed and invariable. 
Volitions are variable and uncertain. Phenomena, the 
results of law, may be foreseen. Phenomena, the efiects 
of will, cannot be foreseen. But the prevision of phe- 
nomena in which all science consists is a fact^ and it 
proves that phenomena are the results of law and not 
the eflfects of will, and consequently not the effects of a 
superhuman and providential will. After what has 
been just said in disproof of the alleged incompatibility 
between law and volition, it is sufficient briefly to reca- 
pitulate that the insubordination of the phenomena of 
the will to law is assumed not proved ; that it is not 

♦ " Le caractcre fondaraental d'opposition a toute philosophic theologique 
quelconmie qui est n^cessairement plus ou moins inherent a toute science 
r^dle merae dcs sa premiere enfance se manifeste pour Ics intelli^uces popu- 
laires par ces deux propri^t^s generales co-relatives de toute philosophic posi- 
tive : I**, provision des ph^nomenes ; 2", modification volontaire exerc^e sur 
eux. Ces deux facult^s ne sauraient se developper sans qu'elles tendent in^vi- 
tablemeut, chacune d'une mani^re distincte mais pareillement decisive, a detruire 
radicalement, dans Tesprit du vulgaire, toute idee de direction de rensemble 
des 6venemens naturels par aucune volonte sur-humaine." — " Le libre et plein 
d^veloppement de la puissance humaine dans Tordre des effets chimiques doit 
compenser necessairement Tinferioritd relative de la chimie en prevojance 
rationnelle pour constater irresistiblement, envers les esprits les plus vul^aires, 
que cette classe des phenomcnes, comme toute jiutre, ne saurait etre regie par 

~~ hie Positive, iii. 65, 68. 

mr alt6rer k son profit 
necessairement un injurieux 
attentat contrc la perfection infinie de I'ordre divin." vi. 149. 
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reconciled and is not reconcilable with the proved and 
admitted prevalence of law in every other department 
of nature and being ; that it is contradicted by the &uctB 
of observation in the department of thewiU itself; that, 
if proved, it would destroy the doctrine of theism, that 
of a supreme and providential will, only by first de- 
stroying the doctrine of positivism, that of universal 
and invariable law ; and that, whether proved or not, 
it has no bearing on the theistic proposition which 
affirms a perfect will, necessarily therefore exercising 
invariable volitions, expressing itself in invariable laws, 
and producing invariable phenomena, the prevision of 
which by man is not only not inconsistent with a su- 
preme and providential will, but is a necessary conse- 
quence and a scientific proof of its reality. 

M. Comte has explained more clearly the argument 
by which from the voluntary modification of pheno- 
mena, that is, from the modification of phenomena by 
the human will, he draws the conclusion that a super- 
human will is not concerned in the direction of natural 
events. His statement is in substance the following. 
Chemistry is relatively inferior to astronomy in that 
rational prevision of phenomena on which the pre- 
ceding argument is founded; but this relative infe- 
riority is compensated by the free and full development 
of human power over the order of chemical effects, and 
the possession and exercise of such a power by man 
irresistibly establish that this, the chemical, class of 
phenomena also is, like every other class, not regulated 
by a providential will He even goes the length of 
maintaining that, on the hypothesis of a providential 
government of the world, in principle every active 
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intervention of man to change for his own advantage* 
the natural economy of the real world necessarily 
amounts to a crime (injurieux attentat) against the 
infinite perfection of that divine order which the 
theistical argument assumes to exbt. Thus, the argu- 
ment when reduced to its simplest terms is, first, that 
human will and human power modify phenomena, and 
therefore a providential will and a divine power do not ; 
and second, that, assuming the existence of a divine 
order infinitely perfect, every such voluntary and pro- 
fitable modification of phenomena by man must be an 
oflfence against that divine order, which is a reductio ad 
dbsurdum of the argument for the existence of such a 
divine order. 

That the exertion of human will and power upon 
phenomena disproves the simultaneous exertion of 
divine will and power upon the same phenomena is 
not a self-evident proposition, and it requires from 
M. Comte, since he affirms its truth, more extended 
illustration for its support than he has supplied. If he 
had attempted to seize his own conception more firmly 
and to bring it to the test of his own philosophy, he 
would have found it to elude his grasp altogether and 
to vanish into thin air. He believes in law, fixed and 
invariable. Law is his God, the supreme and absolute 
power in nature whose authority consists in its neces- 
sary fixity and invariableness. Does he therefore deny 
the possibility of human will and power changing or 
modifying the phenomena of law ? By no means. This 
would be to deny all the experiments of science and 
thereby science itself, to annul all the forms of industry 
and thereby all 8odal and industrial life. Admitting 
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then, which he does and must do, that human will and 
power modify the phenomena of law, does he abandon 
hi8 positivism and deny the fixity and invariableness of 
the law of those phenomena, or the existence and 
reality of that law ? By no means. Law is with him 
necessarily fixed and invariable. Fixed and invariable 
law is the point upon which his whole system of philo- 
sophy turns, the first and last authority in universal 
nature. And yet, according to M. Comte, while the 
exercise of human will and power upon phenomena 
may co-exist with fixed and invariable law, it may not 
co-exist with fixed and invariable will. It utterly dis- 
proves fixed and invariable will, while it in no degree 
disproves fixed and invariable law. It is clear that if 
the argument is eflfective against a providence, it is 
equally effective against law; if not against law, then 
not against providence. M. Comte has here aimed a 
blow at theism which either falls innocuous (telum im- 
belle sine ictu), or which, if it inflict a wound, recoils 
with deadly effect upon his own positivism. 

This is an answer which may silence a controversialist 
but which will not satisfy a seeker after truth. It shows 
M. Comte's inconsistency but does not overthrow his 
reaaomng. It stiU remains to inquire whether that 
reasoning is valid, and for this purpose let us suppose 
that it is employed, as it may be employed, against the 
doctrine of law as well as against that of a providential 
will. The argument then will be that the exertion of 
human will and power upon phenomena disproves the 
simultaneous operation of law upon those same phe- 
nomena. How, it may be asked, can law, fixed and 
invariable law, co-exist with the arbitrary modification 
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of pheDomena by man ? In sapport of this argument it 
must be admitted that human will and power some- 
times do array themselves in at least apparent anta- 
gonism with law; but this involves the further admia- 
sion that they are sometimes, perhaps generally, found 
in apparent coincidence with law. The greatest liars 
probably i^>eak more truth than feJsehood; and the 
majority of men, it may with confidence be affirmed, 
act more in accordance with, than even in seeming 
contravention of^ natural law. From this coinddence, 
so far as it is admitted to exist, of human wiU and 
power with law, no argument can be deduoed against 
law. To that extent they are identical, not different 
or opposed, and instead of interfering co-operate. The 
argument therefore, if it have any force, derives it 
wholly from those cases in which man, consciously or 
unconsciously, wiUully or unintentionally, places him- 
self in opposition to law. When he thus coimteracts, 
violates, or disobeys law, does he thereby place himftftlf 
beyond the jurisdiction, or above the authority, of 
law ? By no means. He only shows more clearly his 
entire subjection to law. When in the exercise of 
personal will and power man neglects or despises or 
wantonly tramples under foot any law of nature, he by 
that very act places himself under the operation of 
some other law not less stringent in its requisitions and 
inexorable in its sanctions. For instance, a certain 
quantity of wholesome food is necessary to health, and 
where no counteracting causes exist will under the laws 
of our bodily constitution secure health. But let a man 
in the exercise of his own will and power eat and drink 
too much or too little or none at all, and other laws of 
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our constitution no less imperative will come into 
operation, producing disease which is incipient death, 
or death which is the complement of disease. Between 
law the operation of which conduces to our welfare, and 
law the operation of which does not conduce to our 
welfare, there is no neutral territory in which we may 
free ourselves from the obligation of all law and live 
according to our indepaident and irresponsible will. 
Law holds us with a determined grasp from which it is 
impossible for us to escape, and every act of attempted 
insubordination to law makes this only more apparent. 
We may alter phenomena, but we cannot alter law. 
We may avoid by the force of our will the conditions 
under which a given law operates, but in so doing we 
shall subject ourselves to the conditions which call 
another law into activity. The exertion of human will 
and power therefore in seeming counteraction of law is 
no disproof; but on the contrary a confirmation, of law. 
If this is a sufficient answer to show that the exertion 
of human will and power upon phenomena does not 
negative the doctrine of fixed and invariable law, why 
should it not be held sufficient against M. Comte to 
show that the exertion of himian will and power upon 
phenomena does not negative the doctrine of a perfect 
and immutable will, tiie source of fixed and invariable 
law ? Human will either coinddes with the divine will, 
or it does not If it does, then so £ur there is an end to 
the obiection: there is no discrepancy between them, 
«.d a; .rgmneut .g«,«t . provM«.i founded on m 
alleged discrepancy is invalid. If it appears not to coin- 
cide with the divine will, this is only an appearance ; 
for it may be and has been shown that the human will 
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even in its aberrations, as in the commission of ci^me or 
in the hallucination of suicide, is controlled by general 
laws which theistically are the expression of a supreme 
will. We have nothing to do here with the ethical 
difficulty which this presents, the reconciliation of man's 
moral freedom with his subjection to that supreme will 
even in the abuse of freedom; a difficulty which the 
gifted seers of Judaism, placed face to face with the 
dualism of ancient Persia, do not appear to have felt,* 
and which is not greater than that which is presented 
by the apparent contradiction between man's moral 
freedom and his subjection in the exercise of that free- 
dom to fixed and invariable law. The question at 
present is simply one of fact and science ; and if it ap- 
pears that the human will, even immorally exercised, is 
subject to law, whence can be deduced its discrepancy 
with that immutable will of which invariable law is held 
to be the expression ? M. Comte does not rest the force 
of his objection to a providence upon any discrimination 
between different classes of volitions, as good or bad. 
His proposition is general and unqualified that the exer- 
tion of the human will upon phenomena, even upon 
chemical phenomena, disproves a superhuman and pro- 
vidential will ; and the answer to that proposition is 
that every, human volition is itself a phenomenon, a part 
of life and nature, subject with all other phenomena to 
law, and that that law is coincident with the divine will 
from which all law emanates and by which all phe- 
nomena are controlled. 



♦ " I form the light and create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these things." Isaiah xIf. 7. — " Shall there be evil in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done it ?" Amos iii. 6. 
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M. Comte reaches the climax of inconsequence when 
he attempts to resolve the argument for a providence 
into an absurdity by affirming that in principle every 
active intervention of man to alter for his own advan- 
tage the natural economy of the real world constitutes 
an oflfence against the infinite perfection of the divine 
order. In the preceding form of the objection he 
assumes that human Avill and power are exercised upon 
phenomena, and he infers that they disprove a divine 
will and power, since in his view they cannot co-exist 
and act upon the same phenomena. The simple exist- 
ence of the former is an evidence against the existence 
of the latter. In the form of the objection now pre- 
sented he admits for the occasion that a divine order 
exists and that it possesses infinite perfection, and he 
infers that every active intervention of man to alter the 
economy of nature for his own advantage must be a 
crime against that order, and since abstinence from 
such supposed crime would annihilate all human ac- 
tivity and extinguish all social life, it follows that to 
escape from such a conclusion, we must deny the pre- 
nuss that was assumed and ignore an infinitely perfect 
divine order. 

The first answer here is that which has been al- 
ready suggested, that the intervention of man to alter 
the economy of nature, if as is assumed by M. Comte 
any intervention of man can alter that economy, 
is as subversive of fixed and invariable law in which he 
believes as of a perfect divine order which he rejects. 
The second answer is that there is an obvious fallacy 
in taking for granted that any intervention of man can 
alter the natural economy of the real world. All that 

s 
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man does or can do is, first, to discoverwhat the natural 
economy of the real world is, and then to conform to it. 
To alter that economy is beyond the power of all and is 
within the aim of none of sane mind. It ia astonishing 
that the promulgator of the positive philosophy and of 
course an unqualified believer in fixed and invariable 
law, in his blindfold and persevering assaults upon every 
theistic idea should permit himself to take for granted 
man's ability to alter the natural economy of the real 
world, that is, to alter the operation of fixed and inva- 
riable law. In the processes of thought, in the experi- 
ments of science, in the manipulations of art, in the 
combinations of society, and in the institulions of go- 
vernment, we may place ourselves in new and untried 
circumstances and thus invite the manifestation of new 
phenomena, of new relations, and of hitherto unknown 
laws ; but amid all changes of circumstance and all 
new developments of phenomena, of relations, and of 
laws, the economy of nature remains the same, unaltered 
and unalterable. That a positive philosopher, that the 
apostle of positivism, should assume on the contrary that 
the natural economj^ of the real world is alterable and 
that it is by human means altered, an assumption de- 
structive of all positive science and all positive philo- 
sophy whatsoever, and should found on that assumption, 
without perceiving its fatal bearing on his own system, 
the appalling conclusion that there is no supreme will, 
no divine order, no providential government of the world, 
is one of the most extraordinarj^ lapses of the philosophic 
mind and of scientific reasoning. 

We are fiurther aided in acquiring a clear conception 
of Jil. Comte's reasoning against a providence by con- 
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sidering a special application which he gives to it. He 
not only insists in general terms on the incompatibility 
of law and volition, but when certain phenomena^ for 
instance those of tides, previously littie or not at all 
understood, become generalized and are perceived, like 
all other phenomena, to be subject to invariable laws, 
this discovery appears to him to afford an individual 
instance and corroborative proof and illustration of that 
incompatibility and irrevocably to exclude every notion 
of a providence.* We have here some insight into the 
process of thought and the peculiar habit of thinking 
by which M, Comte is conducted to this conclusion. 
An analysis shows that the process consists of three 
steps or stages. First, there is an important class of 
phenomena regarded as inexplicable. Second, those 
presumed inexplicable phenomena are proved not to be 
inexplicable but subject to invariable laws. Third, the 
proved existence of invariable laws regulating that class 
of phenomena previously regarded as inexplicable is in- 
ferred irrevocably to exclude from that class and from 
the phenomena belonging to it all providential inter- 
vention and all arbitrary conception. Grant to M. 
Comte what he here assumes, tiiat providential inter- 
vention and arbitrary conception are s)monymous or in- 
terchangeable or correlative phrases, either meaning the 
same thing or mutually implying each other, and his 
conclusion is indisputably sound and just. The proot 
of law in any department of nature or in any class of 

• '* Dcpuis un sicclc, une classc importante de pbdnomcnes naturcls" (lea 
ph^nomeucs de marto) " gcnendenient regarded jiisqu' alors corome iuexpli- 
cablcs, a et^ ranien^e a?cc precision a des lois invariablcs qui en excluent 
irrevocablcmcDt toute intervention proyidcntielle et toute conoeption arbitraire.'* 
Pliiloiophie Positive, iL 300. 

s2 
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phenomena disproves in that department or class every 
thing arbitrary and in that sense every thing pro- 
vidential. This is the sole aspect of providence which 
seems ever to have occurred or to have been presented 
to M. Comte's mind, and the inference is inevitable. 
Refuse to make this concession, to acknowledge this 
assumption, and claim on behalf of theism that a divine 
providence excludes every arbitrary conception and is 
identical with invariable law considered as the expres- 
sion of a perfect and immutable will, and M. Comte's 
inference becomes wholly untenable, for there is no con- 
nection between the premiss and the conclusion. From 
the point of view under which he contemplated the 
doctrine of a providence he could draw no other in- 
ference and come to no other conclusion ; but the error 
lay not in the doctrine but in the intellectual attitude, 
so to speak, in which he regarded it. 

This view is confirmed by a consideration of the 
successive steps or stages in his process of thought. 
The first position is that there are certain important 
phenomena which at a given period of scientific pro- 
gress were irreducible to law. If this state of things 
had continued, the interpretations that might have been 
put upon it were twofold. Either, on the one hand, it 
miglit have been said that those phenomena, although 
not reduced, were reducible to law, and that their 
actual inexplicability was only one of many proofs of 
human ignorance and one of the many limitations of 
positive science. Or, on the other hand, it might have 
been said that those phenomena were not only not re- 
duced, but were not reducible to law, and that their 
actual inexplicability was, as far as it went, a pnxrf of 
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the theory of chance, a disproof of the theory of law, 
and ds siich a disproof of the theory of a supreme 
will and a perfect providence. In the former case 
the prevailing ignorance would be held to be con- 
sistent with the future proof of law and the future 
proof of a providence : in the latter case the assumed 
proof of chance would be the assumed disproof both 
of providence and law. The second position is that 
those phenomena, hitherto regarded as inexplicable, 
are shown to be subject to invariable laws, and from 
this extension of the boundaries of human knowledge 
and of positive science, there arises, as far as it goes, a 
legitimate disproof of the theory of chance, a legitimate 
proof of the theory of law, and ds such a legitimate proof 
of the theory of a supreme will and a perfect providence. 
The proof of a providence goes hand in hand with the 
proof of law. What on the contrary is the conclusion 
which M. Comte comes to ? The third position contains 
an answer to this question, and it is, that the proved ex- 
istence of law regulating this class of phenomena ex- 
cludes the idea of a providence. But if the presence of 
law excludes the idea of a providence, then the absence 
of law will imply that idea, whereas, as has been shown 
and as is clear from the plain meaning of the term, the 
absence of law affirms the theory of chance, and the 
theory of chance negatives a providence only by first 
negativing law in which M. Comte himself firmly 
believes. 

One of the first demands upon a fair-minded contro- 
versialist is that he shall make himself acquainted with 
Avhat he attacks and with what his opponents defend, 
and with this just requisition M. Comte has not thought 
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fit to comply. Without intentional injustice, it is wil- 
lingly believed, but not the less blunderingly and un- 
philosophically, he has confounded the idea of chance 
and the idea of providence, and when by affirming and 
proving law in a given class of phenomena he has dis- 
proved chance, he suddenly and unexpectedly makes 
the gratuitous assumption that he has disproved a pro- 
vidence, as if they were one and the same thing. With 
him providence is something arbitrary, unstable, and 
incompatible with law. With the consistent believers 
in a providence, its laws are as perfect and immutable 
as the being whose wiU they express. In this view pro- 
vidence is not something different from aad opposed to 
law, but something added to law and confirming law, 
and this confirmatory addition is, that law, instead of 
being regarded as merely phenomenal and therefore im- 
perfect and mutable, is the thought of a perfect mind 
and of an unchangeable will. M. Comte was quite at 
liberty to attack this form of the doctrine of a provi- 
dence if he deemed it open to attack ; but he was not at 
liberty to assume that the only form of the doctrine of 
a providence was that of an arbitrary and vacillating 
will subversive of law and synonymous with chance. 
The recognition of the genuine doctrine of a providence 
would have blunted the point of many a sarcasm di- 
rected against theism, but it would have strengthened 
the argument for law, and it would have consolidated 
the system of positive philosophy. 
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BscnoN IIL 

Objections to Final Causes. 

A SUPREME will may be conceived not only as origi- 
nating all phenomena and their laws and as directing 
and controlling their course, but also as prescribing their 
tendencies and results, that is, prescribing the final 
causes, the uses or ends, in which phenomena and laws 
find their accomplishment.- The notion of final causes, 
like that of a providence, is a necessary deduction from 
that of a primary cause. The idea of a primary cause 
is that of mmd, of thought, of will, of a personal intel- 
ligence. But mind, thought, will, a personal intelli- 
gence cannot act without a purpose, a design, an end 
in acting.^ To suppose the operation of the infinite 
mind without a purpose, of the eternal thought without 
a design, of the omnipotent will without an end — ^to 
suppose a vague, fortuitous, and indeterminate opera- 
tion — is to suppose a contradiction in terms, is to annul 
the very ideas involved in mind, thought, and will. 
From the necessary imperfection of our faculties, from 
the contingent imperfection of all human knowledge, 
and from the still greater imperfection of- our individual 
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experience, observation, and reflection, we may not be 
able to express in unexceptionable language or even to 
conceive in intelligible thought the true nature and full 
extent of the divine purposes, designs, and ends, but 
that such purposes, designs, and ends must exist is an 
inevitable consequence of the reality of mind, of thought, 
of will in the first cause of all things. Moreover, if there 
is a purpose, a design, an end in each one and in all of 
the phenomena and laws of being,^ there cannot but be 
an adaptation of means to ends, of subordinate means to 
subordinate ends, and of subordinate ends to the great 
result. The universe of God thus becomes in all its 
parts a network of causes and effects, framed on definite 
designs, working out definite purposes, and accomplish- 
ing definite ends. 

Such is the principle expressed in the doctrine of 
final causes, and it is necessary distinctly to conceive 
this principle in order to guard against the abuses to 
which it is liable, to apprehend its correct appUcation, 
and to estimate the objections of opponents. It is 
evident from the mere statement that without the ex- 
ercise of caution its comprehensive scope may lead to 
grave mistakes. On the one hand by disregarding the 
necessary limitation of the human faculties " fools " may 
" rush in where angels fear to tread," and may dare to 
speculate on the inscrutable determinations of the divine 
mind regarding matters which no phenomenon, no orga- 
nization, no law has disclosed, and respecting which there- 
fore speech is an impiety and silence a religion. On the 
other hand, with equal forgetfulness of the contingent 
limitation of all human attainments, the most trivial 
facts, events, and circumstances which, while they con- 
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form to general law, yet express no special volition, may 
be weakly accepted as intimations of the divine pleasure 
and guides of human conduct. But because some may 
occasionally approach the confines of a presumptuous 
mysticism or of an ignorant superstition, that is no reason 
why others, with their eyes fully open to the danger on 
both sides, should refuse to walk on the broad path 
which lies between those extremes. In the depths of 
the divine consciousuess there must be purposes which 
we can never scan ; and in the complication of causes 
and effects by which we are surrounded there will pro- 
bably always be occurrences which, regarded as means 
we cannot connect with their ends, and regarded as ends 
we cannot connect with their means. But the connec- 
tion between means and ends in nature, in life, in society, 
is not on that account the less certain, and the in- 
ference of design from that connection is not on that 
account the less cogent. It is this connection and 
inference, wherever the connection can be soberly 
traced and the inference rationally deduced, that con- 
stitute the sound application of the doctrine of final 
causes,* 

Even those who acknowledge the doctrine do not 
always coincide in the use to be made of it. Lord 
Bacon pronounced the investigation of final causes 

* " I am well aware that to the minds of many persons nothing bears a greater 
ap{)earance of presumption than any attempt at reasoning respecting the pur- 
poses of the Divine Being; and that in many cases it would be thought more 
consistent with the modesty of humanity to limit its endeavour to the ascer- 
taining of physical causes than to form conjectures respecting divine intentions. 
But I believe this feeling to he false and dangerous. Wisdom can only be de- 
monstrated in its ends, and goodness only perceived in its motives. He who in 
a morbid modesty supposes Uiat he is incapable of apprehending anv of the pur- 
poses of God, renders nimsclf also incapable of witnessing His wisdom ; ana he 
who supposes that favours may be bestowed without intention, will soon learn 
to receive them without gratitude." Buskin's Modem Painters, iv. 106, noU. 
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sterile, and his authority has often been quoted against 
the doctrine ; but Dugald Stewart has shown that his 
dictum applies only against its employment in physics 
to avoid the abuse of confounding efficient with final 
causes, without denying its legitimate force and value 
in metaphysical reasoning, and Mr, Stewart himself 
holds that Bacon's views on this point, if considered as 
applicable to the present state of experimental science, 
are extremely limited and erroneous, and that the recog- 
nition of final causes, that is, of the connection between 
means and ends, is fiilly admissible even in strictly phy- 
sical investigations,* Mr. Boyle concludes a disquisition 
about the final causes of natural things containing much 
sound observation and deep reflection with a summary, 
firom which it is to be understood that, while firmly 
maintaining the doctrine of final causes as both allow- 
able and commendable, he considers its application to 
inanimate bodies whether celestial or sublunary as very 
unsafe, and that he would limit its use to the explana- 
tion of the parts of vegetables and animals, and even of 
them mth great caution. f Mr. Whewell, in his History 

* Elements of tlie Philosophy of the Human Mind, part ii. chap. iv. sect. vi. 
p. 327 ; Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part ii. chap. ii. sect. i. p. 449 ; Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, book iii. chap. ii. sect. iv. 
p. 315. 

f " The result of what has hitherto been discoursed upon the four questions 
proposed at the beginning of this small treatise amounts in short to this: 
That all consideration of final causes is not to be banished from natural phi- 
losophy ; but that it is rather allowable and in some cases commendable to ob- 
serve and argue from the manifest uses of things that the author of nature 
pre-ordained those ends and uses: that the sun, moon, and other celestial 
bodies cxcelleutly declare the ])ower and wisdom and consequently the glory of 
Gbd ; and were some of them among other purposes made to be serviceable to 
man : that from the supposed ends of inanimate bodies, whether celestial or 
sublunary, it is very unsafe to draw arguments to prove the particular nature 
of those bodies or the true system of the universe : that as to animals and the 
more perfect sort of vegetables, it is waiTantable not presuny)tuous to say that 
such and such parts were pre-ordained to such and such uses, relating to the 
welfare of the animal (or plant) itself or the species it belongs to ; but that 
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of the Inductive Sciences, says that the doctrine may 
be described as the principle of a purpose in organization ; 
and in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences he 
adds that this doctrine of a purpose in organization has 
been sometimes called the doctrine of the conditions of 
existence, instead of which he proposes to term it the 
principle of the conditions of organs as means adapted 
to animal existence as their end. He does not deny 
that the existence of final causes has often been pointed 
out in other portions of the creation, in the apparent 
adaptations of the earth and of the solar system to each 
other and to organized beings; but he holds that in 
these provinces of speculation the principle of final causes 
is no longer the basis and guide, but the sequel and 
result, of our phj^cal reasonings.* Sir John Herschel 
adopts in substance Mr. Whewell's argument of design 
from final causes, which in his judgment is irresistibly 
urged chiefly from being made to rest on its main point 
of strength, organization as distinct from law.^ 

Bacon and Boyle, Whewell and Herschel, thus agree 
in holding the doctrine of final causes, but differ as to 
the extent of the domain over which its authority is to 
be recognized ; metaphysics to the exclusion of phjrsics, 
animate to the exclusion of inanimate nature, animal 
to the exclusion of vegetable life, and organization to 

such arguments may easily deceive, if those that frame them are not very cau- 
tious and careful tu avoid mistaking among the various ends that nature may 
have in the coutrivauce of an animal's body, and the various ivays which she 
in.iy successfully take to compass the same ends : and, that however a naturalist 
who would deserve that name must not let the search or knowledge of final 
causes make him neglect the industrious indapition of efficients." Disquisition 
al)out the Final Causes of Natural Things, Works, iv. 551. 

♦ History of Inductive Sciences, iii. 457; Philosophy of the Inductive 
Scinncos, ii. 91. 

f Essays with Addresses, p. 238. 
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the exclusion of law, being tjie respective spheres as- 
signed to it. These limitations have a practical utility, 
not because they are just in themselves or rest upon 
any defensible ground but because they inculcate and 
exemplify the exercise of a calm and discriminating 
judgment in the application of the doctrine. In them 
all however we see only the opinions of wise men sug- 
gested by the prevailing errors of their times or dic- 
tated by their own peculiar temperaments and mental 
habits, and we miss a regulating and guiding principle 
which vn\l enable every honest thinker accurately to 
distinguish between the uses and abuses of the doctrine. 
Is not such a principle supplied by the simple statement 
that wherever the mind cleariy and distinctly perceives 
the adaptation of means to ends and the fulfilment of 
ends by means, there, whether in physics or in metaphy- 
sics, in animate or in inanimate nature, in vegetable or 
in animal life, in law or in organization, it is impelled 
to draw and is justified in drawing the inference of de- 
sign ? This principle rests on the constitution of the 
mind itself, and in practice it is broad enough to in- 
clude every genuine instance, and strict enough to ex- 
clude every mere pretence, of final causation. 

Let it on the other hand be considered what is the basis 
of the most recently announced limitation, the distinction 
between law and organization as applied to this ques- 
tion. Law and organization are certainly not identical, 
since law may exist without organization ; but organiza- 
tion cannot exist without law, and it is precisely the 
idea of law in organization that gives the latter all its 
meaning and expresses the connection between organ 
and function, between means and end. Divest organiza- 
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tion of law, what will it be or what can it teach? 
Organ and function are nothing more than specializa- 
tions of the more general conceptions of means and 
ends ; and if a means and an end can be traced in the 
operation of any law of inorganic nature, the inference 
of design is as legitimate in that case as from the con- 
nection of organ and function in an organized being. 
The difference consists, not in the nature of the reason- 
ing, but in the comparative obscurity or clearness of our 
conceptions. A law of inorganic nature is spread over 
a wider surface, embraces a greater number of details, 
and must be gathered from a larger induction of in- 
stances, and by our feeble faculties and with our limited 
knowledge the connection between means and end is less 
firmly seized than in the case of a law of organization. 
A law of organization is, as it were, crystallized in a 
single instance ; its operation is concentrated at a single 
point; the mind promptly grasps the connection be- 
tween organ and function; and almost intuitively de- 
duces the reasonable conclusion. In the investigation 
of final causes therefore the distinction between law 
and organization may be practically of service ; but ac- 
cording to rational theory, it does not appear that it 
can be sustained. , 

Descartes is usually considered an uncompromising 
opponent of the doctrine of final causes, and Mr. Boyle 
in his Disquisition on the subject has mainly that phi- 
losopher's objections in view ; but in fact this eminent 
thinker may more justly be classed with Bacon, with 
Boyle himself, and with others who give a qualified 
support to the doctrine. In the Princijna indeed he 
repeatedly denies it without any qualification whatso- 
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ever.* In the Meditadones the objection is limited to 
the application of the doctrine in physics (in rebus 
physicis).f In the Qmntce Besponsionesy pressed appa- 
rently by the arguments of others, he admits that it 
may be employed in ethics (in ethicis). J And in the 
Passiones AninuB he makes very large and frequent re- 
ference to the uses or ends of our moral constitution, 
which he expressly ascribes to the appointment of na- 
ture (secundum institutum naturae), a phrase which 
from the pen of so religious-minded a man as Descartes 
can only mean the appointment of God.§ But the re- 
cognition of uses or ends expressly appointed by God 
and resulting from appropriate means in the moral con- 
stitution of man, is the recognition of final causes, the 
very doctrine which he began with denying. His argu- 
ment that it is rash and presumptuous in man to specu- 
late on the purposes of God is a question of feeling and 
of opinion : others think that wherever the author of 
nature has even obscurely intimated those purposes, it 
is the dictate of genuine religious reverence to endea- 

* "Ita denique nullas unquam rationes circa res natnrales a fine quam 
Deus aut natura in iis faciendis sibi proposuit, dbcemiinus ; quia non tantum 
non debemus nobis arrogare ut ejus consiliorum participes nos esse putemus : 



sed," &c. Principia Pliuosophiae, pars i. n. 8. See also pars iii. p. 50. 

f " Totum illud causanim genus quoa a fine peti solet in rebus physicis 
nullum usum habere cxistimo; non emm absque temeritate me puto posse in- 
vestigare fines Dei." Meditationes, iv. 26. 

X " Quamvis in Ethicis, ubi ssepe conjecturis uti licet, sit pium considerare 
quam finem conjicerc possimus Deum sibi in regendo universo proposuisse, 
certe in Physicis, ubi omnia firmissimis rationibus niti debent, est ineptum." 
Quintae Responsiones, p. 70. 

§ " Propositis definitionibus Amoris, Odii, Cupiditatis, Lffititise, Tristitise, et 
explicatis omnibus motibus corporeis qui hos affectus producunt aut comi- 
tantur, solum corum usus superest considerandus. De quo observandum est 
quod secuudum institutum Natur® refcrantur omnes ad corpus, nee animce 
imputentur nisi qiiateiius corpori juncta est ; adeo ut eorum usus naturalis sit 
incitare animam ad cousenticudum et contribuendum iis actionibus quae inser- 
virc possunt couservando corpori aut illi aliquatenus perfectius reddendo." 
Passiones Animse, pars ii. art. cxxxvii. See also art. Iii., Ixxiv., and Ixxv. ; and 
pars iii. art. clxxv., and ccvi. 
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vour to understand them. His exclusion of the doctrine 
from physics on the groimd that in that science every- 
thing ought to rest on very solid reasons (ubi omnia 
firmissimis rationibus niti debent), notwithstanding his 
admission of it in ethics on the ground that there con- 
jecture is allowable (ubi saepe conjecturis uti licet), is 
equally untenable, for it takes for granted the very 
things to be proved, viz. that the conjectural reasoning 
which is good enough for ethics, the more important 
department of nature, is not good enough for physics, 
the less important ; and that the reasoning respecting 
final causes in both departments is conjectural, which, 
in so far as it has any value, it is not in either. 

The Epicureans appear to have been the great oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of final causes in ancient times^ 
and their rejection of it was a necessary consequence of 
the sublime isolation to which they relegated the gods 
and of the imperfection which they professed to dis- 
cover in creation.* In our own day the physical 
positivists are its determined adversaries, and their 
great type is M. Comte, whose denial of the doctrine 
is a direct corollary from the denial of a supreme will 
confirmed by the defects he persuades himself he has 

* Omnis enim per se Divilm natura necesse est 
Immortali sevo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe ; 
Nam, privata dolorc omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostii, 
ISet bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur ira. — ^LucB. i. 57-62. 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus tsse creatam 

Naturam mundi : quamquam hiec sint predita culpa, ii. 180, 1. 

Nil ideo quoniam natum est in corpore, ut uti 

Possemus ; sed quod natum eat id procrcat usum. iv. 832, 3. 

Ilaud igitur potuere utundi crescere caussa. 840. 

Quare etiam fttque etiam procul est, ut credere possis, 
Ctilitatis ob omcium potuissc crearL 854, 5. 
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detected in cosmical law and in animal organization. 
With characteristic modesty he uses very little cere- 
mony in speaking of the advocates of the doctrine. 
They are in his opinion ordinarily found " destitute of 
sound scientific culture;" they are "irrational par- 
tisans;" and then- doctrine is "an absurd optimism."* 
Passing by these ebullitions we find that his first and 
main ground of objection is its alleged irreconcil- 
ableness with the principle and spirit of the positive 
philosophy. This appears in all the special objections, 
hereafter to be considered, advanced against the doc- 
trine, and it is stated in general terms in laying the 
foundations of his philosophy. In the positive state, he 
tells us, the human mind recognizing the impossibility 
of acquiring absolute notions renounces inquiry into the 
origin and destiny of the universe and knowledge of the 
intimate causes of phenomena in order by the well- 
combined use of reasoning and observation to engage 
exclusively in the discovery of their effective laws, that 
is, of their invariable relations of succession and simili- 
tude.f Here inquiry into the origin of the universe, 
that is, respecting a first cause ; and into the destiny of 
the universe, that is, respecting final causes, is repre- 
sented as equivalent to an attempt to acquire absolute 

• " Si les philosophes qui de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des 
causes finales n'^taient point ordinairement depourvus d'une veritable instrac- 
tion scientifique un pen approfondie, ils n*auraient pas manqu6/* &c. Philo- 
sopbie Positive, ii. 38. — " Toutefois les irrationels partisans aes causes finales 
s'efforceraient vaincment d'appliquer une telle considt^ration h la justification 
pbilosopbique de leur absurde optimismc." iv. 638. 

f " Dans r^tat positif, Tesprit humain, reconnaissant Timpossibilite d'obtcnir 
des notions absolues, rcnonce a cbercher Porigine et la destination de Tunivers 
et a connaitre les causes intimes des pbenomenes pour s'attaclier uniquement a 
decouvrir, par 1* usage bien combine du raisonnement et de robservation, leurs 
lois efi'ectives, c'est-a-dire, leui-s relations invariables de succession et de simi- 
litude." Philosophic Positive, i. 4, 5. 
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notions and is placed in purposed contrast with the 
discovery of laws or invariable relations by means of 
reasoning and observation, the sole legitimate object in 
the positive state of the human intelligence. The ques- 
tion of a first cause has already been considered, and we 
have now to examine this fundamental objection to the 
doctrine of final causes. 

It is obvious to remark that the description which 
M. Comte here gives of the doctrines he opposes as 
absolute notions cannot be accepted as correct. It has 
already been shown that by his own admission the idea 
of a first cause flows from positive phenomena and is 
based on natural laws and therefore it cannot be justly 
represented as an absolute notion ; and the same con- 
clusion may be established with respect to final causes. 
There is nothing absolute in the relation of means to an 
end, in the relation of an end to means, or in the infer- 
ence deduciblc from those relations ; and yet those con- 
ceptions strictly and literally express all that is meant 
by the doctrine of final causes. To characterize that 
doctrine farther as an inquiry^ into the destiny of the 
universe is equally fallacious. When we shall know the 
universe, that is, when we shall know all the parts of 
the vast whole and all the relations of each to each, 
which is impossible, then also will it be possible for us 
to speculate on the destiny of the whole. Until then 
no such speculation engages the attention of the con- 
sistent theist ; and in the mean time with his limited 
faculties and in his limited sphere he deems it neither 
irreligious nor un philosophical humbly and cautiously 
to grope his way through the intricacies of phenomena 
and laws, of means and ends, and thus gradually correct 

T 
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and enlarge his conception of his own relation to the 
universe and its author. This is eminently a dictate of 
po^tive philosophy conducting to real attainments in 
positive science. 

Not only is the doctrine of final causes not opposed 
to positive science, but the idea which that doctrine 
embodies is essential to the completeness of our concep- 
tion of those phenomena whose laws it is the alleged 
exclusive province of positive science to consider. The 
principle which this assertion involves is that our con- 
ception of any given phenomenon is imperfect, does not 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the reason, without 
some reference to its design, the purpose or end which 
it fulfils. Ta;ke any production of human art, that is, 
of the human mind, thought, will. Take the common 
illustration of a watch found in a desert by a traveller 
who had never seen one before. He examines its 
exterior covering, the dial with its numbers and indices, 
and the interior apparatus consisting of Avheels and cogs 
and levers; and from the whole he infers that it is 
a production of human art and that no small amount 
of labour and ingenuity must have been called into 
exercise to adapt the parts to each other. But does the 
understanding capable of drawing this conclusion rest 
content without looking or inquiring or searching or 
speculating farther ? Assuredly not. The same intelli- 
gence that stimulated and enabled the traveller to 
scrutinize the different parts of the Avatch suggests that 
they must have been framed and adapted to produce 
some intelligible result. Until this thought has entered 
his mind the watch is in his hands a mere childish 
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toy ; * but the moment that by his own reflection or by 
the aid of others he has conceived the design with 
which it was formed and the purpose it answers, he 
perceives it to be a useful machine contributing to the 
comfort and convenience of the possessor. Even if we 
conceive the possessor able to put the watch in motion 
and to make himself acquainted with the fimction of 
each part in carrying on that motion, that is, if we con- 
ceive him fiiUy cognizant of all the laws by which 
its motions are regulated, yet if we separate from the 
idea of the watch in his mind all conception of the 
purpose which those motions are designed to subserve, 
it is evident that idea must be a mere fragment of the 
true and complete idea. On that supposition he will 
regard the watch simply as a piece of ingenious me- 
chanism ; but when he further comes to consider the 
watch as an indicator of time, that is, when he adds to 
the knowledge of its mechanism the conception of the 
purpose which it answers, the idea he has thus acquired 
may still leave his acquaintance with its structure im- 
pJec, bu. hi. k„ Jedge U l«s fragmenUry than it 
was before. The perception of the connection between 

• " The long concealed watch was brought to light The old fellow 

oiught sight of tlic hidden treasure. I knew tliat it was useless to attempt 
any longer to retain it, and handed it over. He was vastly pleased with it. I 
wound it up and put it to his ear. He was as delighted at the unexpected 
sound as a child with it^ first rattle. I explained its use in keeping the hours 

of the day, but he cared for nothing but tne ticking I was ordered to 

hold it to the ears of all the visitors to the lodge. Fortv times a day it had to 
come down for this pur|X)se, till I got so tired of mj showman's duty that I 
wished the watch at the bottom of Utc sea. The Indiana, as they listened to 
its vibrations, would sti^/id in every attitude of silent amazement, their eves 
dilated, their countenances lighted up in every feature with delighted wonder, 
and then break out in a roar of hoarse laughter, the tone of wiiich strongly 
contrasted with the infantile simplicity of their demeanour." Bourne's Account 
of his Captivity among the Savages of Patagonia, pp. 77, 7S. 

t2 
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means and end is a real addition to his positive know- 
ledge. 

Apply this reasoning to the tiniest flower that springs 
from the ground or to the humblest insect that creeps 
on its surface ; to man whether regarded in the consti- 
tution of his body or of his mind ; to the earth which 
he inhabits, to the solar system of which the earth is a 
single and subordinate member, or to the universe of 
which that system is a small and insignificant province. 
In each and in all we perceive beauty, proportion, 
adaptation ; law producing order and progress, variety 
and unity. But until we add the conception of a pur- 
pose, an end for which every being, however humble, 
exists, whether on the earth, in the air, or in the water ; 
for which man has been physically and mentally con- 
stituted as he is ; for which the earth both in its in- 
ternal structure and in its external relations has been 
formed as we experience and know it to be ; for which 
the solar system and all its parts perform their perpetual 
rounds; and which the universe as a whole may be con- 
ceived to express to a competent intelligence — ^without 
some such conception in each case, the idea we form of 
it may be just and true as far as it goes, but it must be 
partial and inadequate. Exclude, for any reason specu- 
lative or practical, the idea of connection between means 
and end in any given instance, and in that instance to 
that extent you confess human ignorance, you limit the 
domain of positive science. Admit that idea, and even 
independent altogether of the inference to be drawn 
from it, you enlarge the boundary of positive science 
and increase the amount of human knowledge. 

The best practical test of this that can be applied is 
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to appeal to the consciousness of the most cultivated 
minds. In the investigation of any given act or fact or 
occurrence in nature or in history, do such minds al- 
Avays rest contented with ignoring its aim or object or 
end ? On the contrary does not such ignorance, where 
it exists, leave a painful void which by subsequent in- 
quiry and reflection they seek to remove ? If the end 
is wholly unknown do they not instinctively indulge in 
conjecture? If doubtful, do they not endeavour to 
change doubt into probability ? If probable, probability 
into certainty? If certain, do they not add that cer- 
tainty respecting the end as a necessary element entering 
into their positive knowledge of the act or fact or oc- 
currence ? Examine any literary composition, any pro- 
duct of the human intellect ; for instance, M. Auguste 
Comte's Course of Positive Philosophy. Peruse and re- 
peruse it from beginning to end. Analyze it in all its 
parts. Master it in all its details. Let there be no 
principle he has advanced, no doctrine he has taught, 
no error he has assailed, no illustration he has employed, 
no conjecture he has hazai*ded which you cannot on the 
instant cite and verify. But in this process carefully 
exclude from consideration the design, the purpose, the 
end which the author proposed to himself, viz. the 
formation of universal science into a positive philosophy 
according to which its phenomena in their development 
follow certain laws of succession of which he claims to 
be the great discoverer. Such exclusion is impossible. 
The attempt, if made, would be vain. If successful, and 
so far as it might be successful, it would reduce the 
Positive Philosophy to an incoherent ineptitude. The 
author in a large work, written on a very comprehensive 
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plan, and in a very diffiuse style, with striking tenacity 
never forgets, and never allows his readers to forget, his 
main object. It meets you in every volume, in every 
lecture, almost in every page. It is indissolubly bound 
up with the entire structure of the work, and if that 
work is read at all, it must be read with some compre- 
hension of the author's end in writing it. And yet it is 
this same author who teaches that it is no part of posi- 
tive philosophy to consider the end for which this goodly 
world has been framed; for which man and nature 
live, move, and exist. We cannot read his book 
without having his purpose perseveringly forced upon 
our attention ; and yet he requires us to read the book 
of mind, of thought, of action, the book of life, of society, 
of history, without taking into account the end for which 
it has been spread out before us in legible and instruc- 
tive characters. 

The doctrine of final causes, the idea of the connection 
between means and end, is not only essential to the com- 
pleteness of our conception of phenomena, but it may 
also be made a useful auxiliary in the discovery of those 
laws by which phenomena are governed and to which 
the objector would exclusively limit our attention. In 
illustration of this let us return to the instance of a 
watch found in a desert by an ignorant traveller. He 
examines the watch, admires its complicated and inge- 
nious machinery, and arrives at last at the conclusion 
that it must have been fabricated to subserve some 
special purpose ; but we shall suppose that he is as yet 
unable to divine what that purpose is. Before arrivino- 
at any conclusion on that point, his admiration is not 
without good grounds, but it is directed only to the 
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mechanism and it leaves his mind in a state of com- 
parative inertness without any motive for further inves- 
tigation. The moment that the idea of a purpose to 
which all this mechanical contrivance and beauty are 
only subservient, is conceived, a new interest is created, 
a new field of reflection is opened before him, a new 
motive is presented to stimulate his inquiries. He may 
not at first be successful in those inquiries. He may 
commit many mistakes. He may venture many erro- 
neous conjectures. He may frame many false hypo- 
theses. He may imagine the watch to be of the nature 
of a Chinese puzzle formed merely to excite the curiosity 
or exercise the acumen of youthful minds. He may try 
whether it will answer the purpose of a compass — ^as- 
suming that he has the notion of such an instrument- 
to guide him over the pathless wastes to his destination. 
If he finds it in working order — which for the sake of the 
analogy is part of the supposition — ^he may even imagine 
that it has a principle of life within itself, and that it 
regulates its own movements. But the phenomenon, 
the watch, lies before him, a fixed fact, to correct all his 
aberrations, and at last to guide him to the true solution 
of the problem. Even the false suppositions to which 
he has recourse are not wholly without their use. Like 
all hypotheses, they are frames to which he seeks to fit 
the facts under examination ; but the facts themselves 
remain unchanged, and in this process of adaptation, even 
under the guidance of mistaken hypotheses, he becomes 
better acquainted with the facts, with the various and 
complicated parts of the watch, than if he had formed 
no hyi)othesis. It is by these means that he weeds 
error from his mind. It is by the gradual negation of 
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successive false hypotheses that he approax^hes nearer 
and still nearer to the truth ; and it is only when, per- 
ceiving the insufficiency of these and all other similar 
hypotheses, he seizes the idea that the watch was in- 
tended by the maker to be a measurer and indicator of 
time, that a clear and satisfactory light dawns upon his 
speculations. 

The first point to be noticed here is that by the 
assumption of some end which the watch in the pur- 
pose and design of the maker is rationally conceived to 
fulfil, a powerful stimulus is given to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the various parts of the watch. But the 
benefit does not terminate at this point. This is an ad- 
vantage gained in the process of searching for and dis- 
covering the true end ; but the discovery itself has an 
additional and a reflex operation. As soon as the true 
end is apprehended, every part of the watch acquires a 
new meaning, a new value, a new beauty, because each 
is viewed in connection with the whole, and the whole 
as existing for an end which each contributes to accom- 
plish. The relative importance and utility of the dif- 
ferent parts are more correctly estimated. The outer 
shells of the watch in which the works are encased, con- 
sisting as they do of the more precious metal, may have 
been previously conceived to be of the greatest conse- 
quence, but they are now seen to be portions of the 
machine, necessary indeed but subordinate and merely 
protective of those which essentially contribute to its 
working ; and in like manner in virtue of the primary 
conception of the true end of the watch, the true pur- 
pose and design of the maker, every separate part is 
seen precisely to fulfil its appropriate function towards 
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the accomplishment of the final result. Thus both in 
the preliminary investigations to which the general and 
indefinite conception of a purpose, a design, an end in- 
cites the mind, and in the investigations consequent upon 
the discovery of the true purpose, design, and end, a 
new, an interesting, and a brilliant light is thrown, first, 
upon the actual phenomena which the watch presents, 
and aftenvards upon the laws by which those pheno- 
mena are governed or the conditions upon which they 
are dependent. In this conception of an end rising into 
the conception of the true end, the mind has a point of 
support on which it rests with confidence, a centre from 
which it surveys and to which it subordinates all the 
phenomena included within the circle of its vision and 
belonging to the special object of investigation. 

Apply this reasoning to the case of a person who, it 
will be supposed, awakes for the first time to the re- 
cognition of fixed and invariable laws regulating the 
phenomena of the universe and who with intelligence 
and industry proceeds to investigate those laws. The 
supposition is that as yet he has only the conception of 
law without that of a lawgiver who forms a purpose or 
design, who contemplates an end, to be accomplished 
by that law. Under the assumed operation of absolute 
law he will find large scope for observation, inquiry, 
comparison, speculation, theory ; numerous examples of 
beautiful organization and orderly arrangement ; end- 
less sources of untiring admiration and enjoyment. But 
just in proportion as he extends his investigations and 
consolidates their results, such a vast and complicated 
and coherent and wondrous mechanism without an 
author or an end must to his profoundest and most 
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anxious reflectionB appear the most inscrutable of all 
possible mysteries. It is not only an effect mthout a 
^ law^thout a lawgiver, work without a worker, 
but it is a whole in which, as far as it is known to him, 
there is seen to be the most admirable fitness of all the 
partB, the successful execution of die gnmdest and wisest 
designs, the accomplishment of the most beneficent and 
ennobling ends, without any purpose, design, or end 
at all. Anti-theistic positivism forbids all investigation 
respecting the author or end, the primary or the final 
cause, of this sublime panorama or of any of the phe- 
nomena which it includes. Here M. Comte brings us 
and here he leaves us. According to his system of 
thought, the earth, its phenomena, and their laws can 
be justly regarded only as an overwhelming enigma, 
the huge plaything of philosophers who in their turn 
become the laughing-stock of fools for pretending that 
their own folly is wisdom. 

Assume now that the investigator of nature and of 
society undeterred by the prohibitions of pseudo-posi- 
tivism arrives at the convictioil that the cause of a phe- 
nomenon and the end which the phenomenon answers 
are elements that enter into the consideration of the 
phenomenon and that are essential to the completeness 
of his conception and knowledge of it, and are therefore 
legitimate objects of scientific and philosophical inqui^}^ 
Under the guidance of this new principle he acquires 
the idea, not only of law, but of a lawgiver ; and, not 
only of a lawgiver, but of an end contemplated in the 
establishment, development, and operation of law. The 
assumption of some end for which a given phenomenon 
exists is strictly positive in its character, since the end, 
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whatever it may be, is to be sought only in the phe- 
nomenon itself, and the search for it directly contributes 
to the knowledge of the phenomenon and thus to the 
promotion of positive science. What the end is, the 
inquirer at this stage dares not affirm, nor even that 
there is such an end. He has only as yet conceived the 
idea that phenomena and the laws of phenomena may 
not exist for themselves. He has apprehended the 
possibility of final causes of those phenomena and laws, 
and this bare conception gives a new stimulus to his in- 
vestigations, a larger scope to his observations, and a 
profounder significance to their results. It leads him 
to seek out an affinit}' among facts and events pre- 
viously regarded as wholly unconnected, and it supplies 
the link by which to attempt to bind them together in 
a continuous chain. He may perceive, or think that he 
perceives, affinities that do not exist. He may seek to 
establish relations that have no foundation in nature or 
in fact. He may form sjrstems founded on those mis- 
taken relations and affinities. But into whatever errors 
he may fall, those very errors group together facts and 
events in an order and connection more or less natural. 
In so far as the grouping is natural and imforced, it will 
be recognized and adopted in all succeeding combina- 
tions. In so &r as it is forced and unnatural, it will be 
superseded by future investigators ; but the facts and 
events Avill remain unaltered and will be connected with 
other facts and events bv new and more natural affijii- 
ties developing new and true purposes, designs, and 
ends. Thus the mere search, sometimes even the illu- 
sory search, for a final cause, promotes the study of 
phenomena, discovers affinities between them, and con- 
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tributes to the establishment of those very laws which 
are deemed by the objector to be the sole objects of 
scientific inquiry and to preclude all reference to such a 
cause. 

Carry the inquirer one Step ferther. He has hitherto 
only conjectured the existence of final causes to which 
in the mind and purpose of the supreme lawgiver all 
laws and all the phenomena which they embrace are 
subordinate and ancillary. Let it now be supposed 
that he has attained the certain conviction of this prin- 
ciple as an indubitable truth, and that it is in his view 
no longer a problem to be solved, but a proposition that 
may be stated in definite terms and established by evi- 
dence as clear and decisive as that which proves the 
existence of law and of a lawgiver. If the proofe of 
this proposition are drawn from and based upon pheno- 
mena, with what show of reason can they be deemed 
inconsistent with the spirit and principles of positive 
science ? If in any given instance an organ can be 
shown to possess the nicest adaptation to function, and 
function to be the perfect fulfilment of the purpose for 
which the organ can be conceived to exist, where, at 
what point, in what form, is there any violation of posi- 
tive science or philosophy when this connection between 
means and end is proved to rest on unassailable grounds 
and the rational inference of design is deduced from it ? 
The violation of positive science is in refusing to observe 
this connection; of positive philosophy in refusing to 
draw this inference. Assuming not only the strength 
of the conviction but also the sufficiency of the proofs, 
without which of coiu^e the conclusion cannot be 
accepted as sound, it is evident that the introduction of 
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this principle must cast an invaluable light upon the 
just interpretation of phenomena and laws. It fur- 
nishes a clue by which the student of nature and life 
may connect facts and events the most remote in time 
and place from each other, establish their mutual con- 
nection and their subordination to a common result, 
xmravel their most intricate combinations, and deduce 
from the whole series a consistent and instructive mean- 
ing. The world, in as far as it can be scanned by 
human faculties, is thus viewed as a compact and 
coherent whole, the effluence of an invisible power, 
subject to fixed and invariable law, guided by a wise and 
beneficent providence, and in all the orders of being 
and all the departments of life subserving determinate 
ends. Instead of positive science and philosophy, 
rightly understood, pursued, and applied, being opposed 
to such a conclusion, it is only when this conclusion has 
been attained that positive science has learned and 
taught its most beautiful, most sublime, and most 
ennobling lesson, and positive philosophy achieved its 
greatest, its highest, and its holiest triumph. 

Having disposed of this general argument against the 
doctrine of final causes, we may now briefly consider 
the special objections advanced against it. These how- 
ever are presented in a form which does not command 
very respectful attention ; for not only on this topic 
does M. Comte largely indulge in his characteristic 
supercilious language towards opponents, but he sug- 
gests arguments for the doctrine which he blames its 
friends for not employing and which he himself brings 
forward only in order, by a real or assumed refutation, 
to achieve an easy victory and proclaim an inglorious 
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triumph. He sets up men in buckram for the purpose 
of peppering them with small shot; but it happens 
that these which he would present as mere shapes of 
men turn out to be made o£ something very like real 
flesh and blood, so that his small shot rather displays, 
than destroys, whatever vitality they may possess. 
The arguments which he raises merdy to overthrow, 
although not such as the advocates of the doctrine 
would confidently rest on, are shown even by his 
counter-statements to possess more force than he is 
willing to concede to them. 

M. Comte says that the superficial and ill-informed 
philosophers who stiU adhere to the doctrine of final 
causes have neglected the argument for it to be derived 
from the consideration of the essential stability of our 
solar system, a conclusion which he justly represents as 
the beautiful final result of all the mathematical labours 
that have been employed on the theory of gravitation. 
That stability is evidently essential to the continued 
existence of animated beings, and he generously pre- 
sents this specious consideration as the basis of a decla- 
matory argument for final causes, an argument however 
which he immediately, according to his ability, pro- 
ceeds to demolish. It might have occurred to him as a 
possible case that the reasons on the part of believers in 
final causes for not employing the argument may have 
been those which induced him to reject it; but this 
would have contained the gratuitous and improbable 
assumption that they were as well-instructed on such 
questions and liad reflected as deeply as himself. The 
following is the way in which in this instance he 
escapes from the force of his own argument. The 
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admitted stability of the system is, lie affirms, a 
necessary consequence, under the operation of me- 
chanical laws, of the extreme smallness of the planetary 
masses in comparison with the central mass, the feeble 
eccentricity of their orbits, and the moderate mutual 
inclination of their planes, to which he afterwards adds 
the superiority of their mean density over that of the 
fluids on their surface ; and these characteristic circum- 
stances as he calls them, he considers with Laplace to 
flow quite naturally from the mode of formation of the 
system. Since we exist, says M. Comte, it is necessary 
that the system of which we form a part should be dis- 
posed in such a way as to permit that existence. 
Comets do not possess the same stable conditions and 
are therefore probably not inhabited. The pretended 
final cause is thus reduced to the puerile remark that in 
our solar system none of the bodies that compose it are 
inhabited except those that are habitable. It is thus 
argued that the stability of the system so necessary to 
life and thought is no proof of final, but a mere conge- 
quence of mechanical, laws.* 

* " Si les philosophes qui de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des oioses 
finales n'etaient point ordinal remcnt depourfus d'une veritable instruction 
scientifiquc uu peu approfondic, ils n'auraient pas manqud de faire ressortir 
afec leur cmphasc habitucUe une consideration g^udrale fort sp^cieuse a la- 
quelle ils n'ont jamais eu 6frard ct que ie cboisis expr^s comme Texemple le 
plus ddfavorable. II s'acit de le beau resultat final de I'ensemble des travaux 
matiidmatiques sur la th^orie de la gravitation mentionn^ ci-dessus pour un 
autre motif, la stabilitc essentielle de notre systeme solaire. Cette grande 
notion, presenile sous Faspect convenable pourrait sans doute devenir aisdment 
la base d'une suite de declamations cloquentes ayant une imposante apparence 
de solidil^. Et n^nmoius, une constitution aussi essentielle li Texistencs con- 
tinue des espcces animales est une simple consequence n^cessaire, d'apres les 
lois nidcaniqiies du monde, de quclques circonstances caract^ristiqucs uc notre 
systeme solaire, la petitesse extreme des masses plan^taircs en comparaison de la 
masse ccntrale, la laible excentrieitc de leurs oroites, et la mediocre inclinaison 
mutuelle dc leurs plans ; caract^res qui u leur tour peuvent Strc envisagds aree 
beaucoup de vraisembUnce, aiiisi que je le montrerai plus tard suivant I'indi- 
cation de Laplace, comme derivant tout naiurellement da mode de formation 
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This refutation by M. Comte of his own argument 
seems to contain a favourite idea, for it appears and 
reappears again and again. Now the argument it- 
self which he has kindly framed for final causes may 
be good or it may be bad, but the pretended refutation 

de ce sysleme. On devait d'ailleurs a priori s'atlendre en e^n^ral a nn tel ri- 
so] tat par cette seole reflexion que, pubque nous existons, iifaut bien de toute 
n^8sit6 que le syst^me dont nous faisons partie soit dispose de fa^ a per- 
mettre cette existence qui serait incompatible avec une absence totale de sta- 
bility dans les ^l^mens principaux de notre monde. Pour appr^cier convena- 
blement cette consideration, il faut observer que cette stability n'est nullement 
absolue ; car elle n'a pas lieu a regard des cometes dont les perturbations sont 
beaucoup plus fortes et peuvent meme s'accroitre presque ind6Gniment par le 
defaut des conditions de restriction que je viens d'enoncer, ce qui ne permet 
^^re de les concevoir habitues. La pretendue cause finale se reduirait done 
ici, comme on I'a d^ja vu dans toutes les occasions analogues, ^ cette remarque 
puerile : il n'y a d'astres habil^s dans notre s,ysteme solaire que ceux qui sont 
iiabitables. On rentre, en un mot, dans le principe des conditions d'existence 
qui est la vraie transformation positive de la doctrme des causes finales, et dont 
la portde et la fecondit^ sont bien sup^rieures." Philosophic Positive, ii. 38-40. 
— " Un appendice natnrel et int^ressant de la th^orie hyarostatiaue de la fi^re 
des planetes consiste dans les conditions de la stabilite de Tequilibre des fluides 
qui recouvrent en totality ou en partie la surface des astres. Laplace a ^tabli 
a ce sujet un th^or^me g^n^ral aussi simple qu'important qu'un premier aper^u 
semble d'ailleurs devoir indiquer d'avance. II fait d^peudre cette stabilite, 

3uel8 que puissent etre et le mode de repartition du fluiac et la loi interne des 
ensiles, de la seule supdriorite de la density moyenne de Tastre sur celle du 
fluide ; caractere si evidemment constate pour la terre par la belle experience 
de Cavendish. On pourrait ais6me!it en faire le texte d'une cause finale, puisque 
la perpetuity des especes terrestres exige clairement que r6quilibre des mers, 
tende a se retablir spontan6ment apres avoir ete momentanement trouble d*une 
mani^re quelconaue. Mais I'examen attentif du sujet fait aussitot disparaitre 
la finalite en rendant sensible la uecessite d'un tel arrangement dans la forma- 
tion primitive des planetes, la density des couches ayant du naturellement 
croitre de la surface an centre, comme Tindique si nettement toute la thcorie 
de la figure des astres." p. 285, G. — " La cause generale de ces importans 
resultats reside cssentiellement dans la faible excentricit6 de toutes les orbites 
principales et dans le peu de divergence de leurs plans. Si les astres de 
quelque importance avaieut decrit, comme les cometes, des ellipses tr^s allon- 
gees, contenues dans des plans dirig^s en tons sens, leurs relations dynamiques 
auraient etc toujours extremement variables et leurs perturbations auraient des 
lors cesse d'etre periodiques pour devenir presque indefinies, ainsi que celle 
des cometes. Au contraire, eu vertu de Textreme rondeur des veritablcs 
orbites et de I'identite presque entiere de leurs plans, Tintensite des diverses 
actions mutuelles ne pouvant qu'osciller entre des limites tres rapprochees, doit 
tendre sans cesse a retablir Tetat moyen du monde. Or, comme les astres a 
orbites peu excentriques sont evidemment les sculs habitables, cette harmonic 
fondamentale ne pr^sente reellement aucun texte de cause finale, auLsi que je 
Tai indique au commencement de ce volume puisqu'il ne pourrait en ^tre 
autrement ou' a Tegard de mondes tellement constitu^s que la vie et par suite 
la pens^e, la philosophic theologique ou positive, ne sauraient y exister." 
pp. 339, 340. 
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is decidedly feeble and inconclusive. He assumes that 
he has superseded the notion of final causes when he 
has explained the stability of the sjrstem by the opera- 
tion of mechanical laws and the existence of those laws 
by the supposed original mode of formation, and that 
the affirmation of final causes is a virtual negation or 
ignoring of those laws and of that mode of formation. 
But the advocates of final causes may reply that they 
neither deny nor ignore any of these postulates ; that 
they are willing to accept the mode of formation 
indicated by Laplace; that they accept the mecha- 
nical laws described by M. Comte; that they accept 
those mechanical laws as the indispensable condi- 
tions of the admitted stability of the system, and that 
stability as the necessary consequence of those con- 
ditions ; and accepting all these, they see only the more 
distinctly the connection between means and end, a 
connection thus shown to be indissolubly interwoven 
with the entire constitution of the solar system and 
with the most rational conjectures that can be formed 
respecting its mode of formation. Does, they may ask, 
the fact of the operation of those mechanical laws nega- 
tive the fact of the connection between means and end 
in the stable constitution of the solar system ? It does 
not. The one fact is perfectly consistent with the 
other: both are unquestionable. Does the one fact 
explain the other, that is, does the operation of mecha- 
nical laws explain the connection between means and 
end ? It does not. The operation of mechanical laws 
may explain mechanical efiects, but it does not and 
cannot explain the connection between means and end, 
which is a conception of the intellect and a product of 

u 
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the intelleet^ tka conceptixm and prodoct of a designing 
mind, of a miad tibat forms and executes a purpoae. 
As M. Gomte truly says althoiigli: in a different sense : 
Since we exists tba syst^n must be so disposed as to 
permit our exutoiee* It has been^ it is so dii^)osed. 
in our system airiiwate nature and inanamate nature are 
adapted to each other: The ammate world eould not 
exist without the inatiimalsft : the inanimate subserves 
th& animate. ^ The means exist for the end : the end 
fialfik the means. Means and end are framed into one 
aJMDther to fcnnn & harmonious whole: both in their 
actual constitutmn are necessary to tiie perfection and 
grandeur of the whole. But th2» is a result tibat could 
not spring from the mere operation of medianical laws: 
it demands a creative, infi^rming,. and regulating mind 
The advocates of final causes^ may well say that in 
adducing such an argument and in vaunting such a 
refutation of it, M. Comte in reality blesses when he 
means to curse. 

They may dispute his refutation of his own argument 
from another point of view ; and in presenting it, the 
question will be considered, not with reference to the 
solar S3rstem as a whole, but for the sake of greater 
precision, to the planet to which we belong. The 
argument for final causes which M. Comte suggests 
may be thus stated. This earth is inhabited, because 
the stability of the S3^tem renders it fit for habitation ; 
and this adaptation of the earth to man, M. Comte 
thinks, might be plausibly urged as a proof of final 
causes, that is, proof of an end willed and of a means 
employed for its attainment, the end being the habita- 
tion of the earth by man, the means the stability of the 
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system of which the earth is a part. Having suggested 
this argom^it, M. Comte endeayoors to show that it is- 
plausible only, not convincing, for that tiie stability of 
the system, the pivot on which the argument tums^ is 
owing not to any purposed adaptation of means to an 
end, but under the operation of mechanical laws to 
certain characteristic dxeamstances, viz. the compap 
raitive smallness of the earth's mass^ the feeble eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, the moderate inclination oi its plaaie,. 
and the superior mean density of its solid over its fluid 
constituents. It is only in worlds so ecmstituted that 
life can exist and thought be exercised, and therefore 
the habitableness of the earth does not prove that it was^ 
made to be inhabited : on the contrary it is inhabited 
simply because it is habitable. 

The advocates of final causes may now appear ia 
their own name and m their own right and pro* 
nounce that his answer is no answer at all; that 
he merely admits the given phenomenon and then 
presents that phenomenon as its own explanation; 
that under a change of phrase he assigns the effect 
to be explained as the cause explanatory of that 
effect. The argument is that the earth is so constituted 
that it is a fitting abode for man, fi^m which it is 
inferred that it was so coni^tuted for his use and that 
his use of it was and is a final cause or purpose of its 
actual constitution. We repeat that, whatever strength 
or weakness it may possess^ this is M. Comte's argu-^ 
ment, not ours ; and his answer to it is that the adapta- 
tion of the earth to the use of man is explained by the 
characteristic circumstances enumerated which alone 
make it habitable witiiout any reference to an end 

u2 
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willed and a means employed for that end. But it is 
easy to see that those characteristic circumstances are 
facts belonging to the given phenomenon and afford no 
explanation of that phenomenon, but on the contrary 
themselves require explanation. If we look at a 
dwelling-house, its foundations, its walls, its roof, its 
doors and windows, its staircases, and the various 
apartments into which it is divided, we at once conclude 
that the house was built for human habitation and that 
such was the definite purpose contemplated in its con- 
struction. What answer would it be to such a conclu- 
sion to say, " You are mistaken. It was not built for 
human habitation. It is inhabited because it is habit- 
able, and it is habitable merely in consequence of the 
solidity of the foundation, the perpendicularity of the 
structure, and the excellence of the materials." Why, 
these are some of the conditions from which it was 
inferred that the house had been built for human 
habitation. They are some of the facts of the case 
which remain to be explained on the supposition that 
the house was not built for human habitation. In like 
manner the characteristic circumstances of the earth 
rendering it habitable by which M. Comte seeks to 
avoid the necessity of a recognition of means and end, 
a designing mind and a final cause, are precisely some 
of those conditions by which the connection between 
means and end is established and the reality of a design- 
ing mind and a final cause is proved. 

Another argument for final causes, not urged by the 
friends of the doctrine, but obtruded into the question 
by M. Comte himself, is that which consists in. main- 
taining that the universe exists for the benefit of man. 
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But the great discovery of the motion of the earth 
around the sun disproves that object, for it proves that 
the earth, the abode of man, is an inferior member 
of the system to which it belongs; and even that 
system as a whole is so insignificant as to be almost 
imperceptible in the immensity of the universe. In the 
present state of science the supposition of such an 
object is simply absurd. Its disproof undermines the 
whole theological system, and we thus understand why 
the sacerdotal power should have persecuted Galileo 
and why the religious world in general should have an 
instinctive repugnance to the important astronomical 
truth which he contributed to establish. M. Comte is 
displeased with the superficial philosophers (les demi- 
philosophes) — such men for instance as Kepler, Newton, 
and Boyle — who believe in final causes, not because 
they do, but because they do not, employ this argument 
which he finds it so easy to overthrow ; and in rejecting 
it he thinks that they fall into a grave inconsequence, 
since he defies them to assign any other intelligible 
object for that providential action in which they 
believe. Whether they can or cannot one might have 
supposed, but for M. Comte's authority to the contrary, 
that the disuse of a bad argument was a gain to the 
cause of truth and afibrded matter not for reproof but 
for congratulation. Neither does it consist with the 
knowledge possessed of truly religious persons (esprits 
vraiment religieux) that they have an instinctive repug- 
nance, or any repugnance at all, to the true theory of 
the planetary movements; but this remark may have 
been dictated by M. Comte's observation of the religious 
world by which he was surrounded. A doubt however 
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may be expressed Tviiedier such persons, wherever th^ 
are to be fqund, can be correctly described as truly 
reUgious, and whether they might not more accurately 
%e regarded as fialsely or superstitioualy religious. The 
assumed ground for the persecution of Galileo by the 
sacerdotal power, viz. the tendency of his theory to 
•subvert the doctrine that the imiverse exists for the 
benefit of man, is also open to question. No historical 
proof of this assumption is adduced. That persecution 
appears rather to have rested on the fact that Galileo's 
theory ^drtually called in question the authority of the 
church, a ground of hostility that would have been 
equally strong, if the relative situation of the parties 
had been reversed, that is, if the rotation of the earth 
had been the doctrine of the church and if the philo- 
sopher had taught that the earth is the immovable 
centre of the solar system.* 

Waiving these points which are irrelevant to the main 
argument and looking only at the merits of the question, 

* " 11 convient d*indiquer ici d'une maniere g6n^rale Toppositioii directe et 
inevitable que presente la conuaissauce du mouvement de la terre avec tout le 
ajstenie des croyances theologiques. Ce sjsteme eu elTet repose evideinment 
sur la notion de Tensemble de Tunivers essentiellement ordouu6 pour rbonime ; 
ce qui doit paraitre absurde, merae aox esprits les plus ordinaires, quand il est 
enfin constat^ que la terre n'est point le centre des raouvemens cdestes, qu'ou n*j 
peut voir qu'uu astre subalterne circulant a son rang et eu son temps autour du 
soleil entre Venus et Mars dont les babitans auraient tout autant de motifs de 
s'attribuer le monopole d*un monde qui est lui-meme prescjue imperceptible 
dans Tunivers. Les demi-philosopbcs qui ont voulu maintenir la doctrine des 
causes finales et des lois providentielles, en s'^cartant des notions vulgaires 
admises de tout temps sur la nature de leur destination, sont tombe, ce me 
semble, dans une grave inconsequence fondamentale. Car, apres avoir 6t^ la 
consideration, au moins claire et sensible, du plus grand avantage de riiomme, 
je defic qu'on puisse assigner aucun but intelii^ible a Taction providentielle. 
L'admission du mouvement de la terre en faisant rejeter cette destination 
humaine de Tunivers, a done tendu necessairement a sajper par sa base tout 
TediGce theologique. On s'explique aisement ainsi la repugnance instinctive 
des esprits vraiment religieux centre cette grande d6couverte, et Tacbamement 
opiniatre du pouvoir sacerdotal contra son plus illustre promoteur." Philoso- 
phic Positive, ii. 172, 173. 
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we may perceive reason to judge that if the believers in 
final causation formerly dogmatized by affirming what 
M. Comte calls the human destination of the universe, 
he equally dogmatizes now in denying that destination 
and in pronouncing it inherently and palpably absurd. 
To argue that it is so, as he does, from the relative in- 
feriority of ihe earth in the solar system and of the solar 
system in l^e universe is as if he were to argue against 
the intellectual and nokoral superiority of a man on the 
ground of his diminutive stature. What do we know 
of the future existence and destinies of the past, present, 
and future generations of our race ? What do we know 
of oilier planets and other systems and of the vast 
domain beyond the confines of all visible worlds ? 
What do we know eitlier of them or of ourselves that 
can enable ys to affirm with confidence that the univ^se 
does or does not exist for naan ? To affirm that it does 
IB an assertion without proof To affirm that it does 
not is the denial without proof of an assertion without 
proof The assertion and the denial are equally value- 
less with a view to any conclusion, for they assert and 
deny that of which we know and can know nothing 
either affirmatively or negatively. It is to affirm and 
deny a proposition which we are utterly without the 
means of knowing to be dther true or false. The laws 
of just reasoning will permit M. Comte to deny the pro- 
position which he woidd put into the mouths of his 
opponents as unproven and unprovable, but not to pro- 
nounce it in his characteristic style as absurd according 
to the judgment of even the most ordinary minds. 

If there be at the present day any thoughtful theists 
who belie\-e that the universe exists solely for the benefit 
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of man, they do not, even by M. Comte's admission, 
constitute the entire class of those who maintain the 
doctrine of final causes. That doctrine may be main- 
tained and yet the ground on which M. Comte assumes 
it to rest may be disclaimed. In that case he defies 
theists to assign any intelligible end (aucun but intelli- 
gible) for the providential action in which they believe. 
Bearing in mind that this defiance proceeds from the 
expounder of the positive philosophy, the answer is 
that, keeping strictly within the limits of positive dato, 
within the limits of the earth on which we dwell, and 
within the limits of the providential action which we 
witness, the welfare of man and of all sentient and in- 
telligent life in and on and around this planet is a per- 
fectly intelligible end of that action, and a perfectly 
ample justification of belief in it. Let it be shown what 
there is that is unintelligible in such an end. Within 
the limits assigned, the conviction that this is an end 
or final cause of the providential laws under which we 
live is not a mere belief, but a belief amounting to 
knowledge of the most direct and positive kind, for it is 
an end which we see actually subserved by the whole 
course of nature, and which therefore it is eminently 
reasonable to suppose that the providential laws of 
nature were designed to subserve. In the contempla- 
tion of the phenomena and laws of nature, M. Comte 
may have been unable to perceive this connection 
between means and end: in the estimation of theists 
the evidence of such a connection is perfectly irresis- 
tible. Admitting the patent fact of the connection 
between means and end, the inference of design from 
that fact may have appeared to him irrational: to 
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theists, the denial of such an inference would be a mere 
self-stultification, a conscious obscuration and voluntary 
abuse of their natural faculties/ 

If M. Comte urges in reply that the foundation is too 
narrow to bear the superstructure and that the doctrine 
of a universal providence willing universal ends is not 
established by the alleged evidence of an earthly pro- 
vidence willing earthly ends, the distinction must not 
be forgotten between belief and knowledge. We know, 
or think we know, that there is a providence that shapes 
our earthly ways to definite and worthy ends, and in- 
ferentially we believe that a like providence willing ends 
no less definite and worthy extends to worlds and systems 
beyond the ken of the human eye or the grasp of the 
human intellect. There is nothing unphilosophical in 
this belief, resting as it does primarily on positive phe- 
nomena. Does M. Comte know all that he believes? 
Does he believe only that which he knows? On the 
contrar}'^, from experience and history within the limited 
sphere of European nations he has deduced general laws 
of historical development which by analogy he holds to 
be applicable to races and tribes of whom he is as igno- 
rant as is the believer in a universal providence and in 
final causes of the inhabitants of the last discovered and 
most remote planet of our system. 

M. Comte may still press the believers in a universal 
providence to assign an intelligible end for its exercise. 
As the welfare of man is apparently admitted to be a 
sufficiently intelligible end for the exercise of an earthly 
providence, since it is only as the object of a universal 
providence that he proclaims its absurdity, so let us 
suppose the answer to his demand to be that the welfare 
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of the fiendent and inteUigent inhabitants of each 
heavenly body may be accepted as a sufficiently in- 
telligible end for the exercise of a providence over that 
body, and ihns with every heavenly body in succession. 
It is admitted that this would fae an inadequate answ^ 
for we do not know that there are inhabitants in each 
heavenly body or in any of them except our own plaa^; 
but there is nothing essentially absurd in the suppoa- 
tioii, and assuming then* existence their wel&re is an 
intelligible end which is all that is demanded. If M. 
Comte on the ground of this admitted inadequacy re- 
news the demand to assign an intelligible end for a 
universal providence and defies, as he does defy, the 
superficial philosophers who believe in final causes to 
state such an end, the concluding answer is a confession 
of ignorance which as superficial philosophers in the 
presence of M. Comte wb are compelled to make. We 
acknowledge with all humility but without any con- 
scious degradation in the admission that we cannot 
assign an intelligible end for the existence of a universe. 
Unhappily our limited faculties and the confined sphere 
within which they are exercised do not enable us to 
apprehend all the facts from which such an end might 
be inferred, and it is submitted that on no rational 
grounds can we be called upon to do that which finite 
powers are unable to accomplish. We believe in pro- 
vidential laws and in the ends which they are working 
out, as far as experience, observation, and reflection 
supply the materials from which to conclude the ex- 
istence of those laws and their ends. Beyond the 
boimdaries which our faculties embrace we may believe 
little or we may believe much but we know nothing, 
and whether we will or not we must remain in igno- 
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ranee. Who k it that defies the Bcioliats that believe 
in final causes and providential laws, incites them to 
pass the limits of positive phenomena, and seeks to force 
them into the regions of wild speculation and baseless 
conjecture ? It is a positivist jpar excellence^ the author 
•of the positive philosophy,^ the systematizer of positive 
science, he who exclaims most loudly against theological 
dreams and metaphysical inanities. 

In the midst of the unmitigated contempt expressed 
by M. Gomte for tiie doctrine of final causes and its sup- 
porters, it is interesting to inquire and instructive to 
ascertain what substitute he proposes for that doctrine, 
what relation he would recognize among phenomena 
conformable to the principles of positive philosophy and 
supplying tiie place of that which the tiieolo^cal phUo- 
sophy seeks to establish. He perceives that some such 
succedaneum is necessary and does not re&ise to meet 
the demand. In one word then the doctrine which he 
teaches instead of that of final causes is the doctrine of 
tiie conditions of existence, tiie latter being affirmed to 
be as real as tiie farmer is vain, and as fruitful as tiie 
former is sterile. In order to understand what that 
doctrine is, it is necessary to refer briefly to a contro- 
ve«y in ^ «,iv J of 7hioh in xecent Les Geo*<^ 
St. Hilaire and Cuvier took a distinguished part as tiie 
representatives of opposite metiiods or schools in the in- 
vestigations of natural history. According to tiie former, 
the animal kingdom constitutes a single and continuous 
chain of being progressively ascending by self-creative 
transmutations from the monad to man ; while accord- 
ing to the latter thb unity of plan, of composition, and 
of organization does not exist, and instead of it tiie 
principle is maintained that, as nothing can exbt if it 
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do not combine all the conditions which render its 
existence possible, the different parts of each being must 
be co-ordinated in such a manner as to render the total 
being possible, not only in itself, but in its relations to 
those which surround it, and that it is the analysis of 
these conditions leading to the discovery of general laws 
that forms the true business of comparative anatomy and 
physiological science. 

Rightly or wrongly, the former doctrine has been 
supposed to involve the denial of the doctrine of 
final causes : Geoffroy St. Hilaire himself said that he 
took care not to ascribe to God any intention. Rightly 
or wrongly, the latter doctrine has been identified with 
the doctrine of final causes : in the writings of Cuvier 
and his followers, the recognitions of providential design 
are direct and impressive. And yet it is this latter 
doctrine, the doctrine of the conditions of existence, 
which M. Comte contrasts with the doctrine of final 
causes and proposes to substitute for it. In the same 
manner, he says, as chemistry substitutes for the absurd 
primitive ideas of destruction and creation the exact 
general notions of decomposition and recomposition ; in 
the same manner as astronomy shows that the essential 
order of the world is the necessary and spontaneous 
result of the mutual action of the principal masses that 
compose it without having recourse to final causes and 
a providential government: so biological science com- 
pletes this grand demonstration by attacking in its turn 
and in its own way the elementary dogma of final 
causes and gradually transforming it into the funda- 
mental principle of the conditions of existence, a trans- 
formation which is destined to find in sociology its most 
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complete scientific development.* We cannot be mis- 
taken in supposing after such assurances that the prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is M. Comte's doc- 
trine ; that it is the principle by which he would re- 
place the doctrine of final causes ; that it is in his view 
peculiarly and emphatically a principle or doctrine in- 
terwoven with and essential to biological science; and 
that it is destined to find its full expression in sociology. 
Will it be believed that this favourite and lauded prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is, or at least is be- 
lieved by such writers as Cuvier and Whewell to be, 
merely another name for the doctrine of final causes 
which M. Comte so strenuously vituperates ? 

The i^hvBaeJinal causes is derived from the philosophy of 

* " Independamment de cette sp^ciale influence pbilosophique, analogue a 
celle des aatres sciences foudamentales et seulement plus prononc^e h certains 
6gards et moins a d'aatres, I'^tude positive des corps vivans a const^iinment 
soutenu des sa naissance centre le syst^me general de la pliilosopliie th^lo- 
ciqne et m^tapbjsique one lutte plus originale et plus airecte a Tissue de 
Mquelle elle a tendu a transformer a^finitivement un aogme ancien en un prin- 
cipc nouveau, aussi r6el que le premier etait vain et aussi f^conde que celui-ci 
^tait sterile. Chaque branche essentielle de la philosophic inorganique nous a 
d^ja manifesto sous un aspect plus ou moins capital une semblable propri^t^. 
Je I'ai signal^, au commencement de ce volume, DOur la chimie, sul»tituant a 
I'absurde id^ primitive des destructions et cr&itions absolues de mati^re 
I'exacte notion g^n^rale des decompositions et recompositions perpetuellet. 
Dans le volume pr^cddent, I'astronomie noos avait d'abordf montr6 cette tendance 
sous un point de vue encore plus immediat et plus fondamental, en reprdsentant 
I'ordre essentiel du monde comme le r6sultat n^cessaire et spontan^ de Taction 
mutuelle des principales masses qui Ic composont, en meme temps ou'elle 
mine radioalement, avec une irresistible Evidence Thjpoth^se des causes nnales 
et tout gouvemement providentiel. La science biolo^ique, constitute par sa 
nature plus profondement qu'aucune autre en harmonic pliilosopliique airecte 
et gen^rale avec la science astronomique, ainsi que je Tai etabli, est venu enfin 
completer pour les ph^nomenes les plus speciaux et les plus compliqu^s, 
Tensemble de cette grande demonstration. Attaauant k son tour et a sa 
maniere le dogme 61^mentaire des causes finales, elle Ta graduellement trans- 
forme dans le prinoipe fondamental des conditions d'exbtencc, dont le deve- 
loppemcnt et la sjstematisation appartiennent sans aucun doute a la biologic, 
quoique en lui-ro£me il soit d'ailleurs essentiel lement applicable a tons les 
ordres quelconques de phenomenes naturels." Pliilosophie Positive, iii. 459. 
— " La sociologie y devra cmprunter a la biologic uu principe philosophique 
tres precieux destine a devenir extremeuient usuel et qui y recevra meme son 
plus entier developpement scientifique : il s'agit de cette heureuse transforma- 
tion positive du do^;me det causes finales qui oonstitue Tindbpeusable principe 
des conditions d'existenoe." iv. 490. 
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the schools, and in our own times various substitutes have 
beeu proposed, for it. Dugald Stewart sought to encour 
rage the gradual disuse of it bj the uidiscriminate em- 
plo3nnent of the words end^ and uses to convey the same 
idea. Mr. Whewell su^ests as a namj^. firsts the prin<- 
ciple of a purpose in organizatixm ;> and afiterwarda tiie 
pciaiciple of the- conditions of organs 9B means adapted 
to animal existence* as their end. Cuvier, followed b}r 
Mr. WhewisH, expressly identifies tiie common doctrine 
of final causes with the principle of the conditions of 
existence.* It was reserved for M. Gomte to place the: 
two phrases, not in apposition as reciprocal terms, but 
in opposition, in antitheas, as- mutual contradictories. 
To do so, however, is to commit the apparent blunder 
of accepting the scientific statement of a doctrine as the 
enunciation of a great and productive truth, and de- 
nouncing the philosophic statement of the same doctrine 
as the retention of a puerile and absurd error. M. 
Gomte, believing in the scientific principle of the condi- 

♦ " After all, it were to be wished that tlie scholastic phrase final came, 
could without affectation be dropped from our philosophical Tocabularj ; and 
some more unexceptionable moae of speaking substituted for it. In this ele- 
mentary work I have not presumed to lay aside entirely a form of expression 
consecrated in tlie writings of Newton and of his most eminent followers ; but 
I am fully sensible of its impropriety and am not without hopes that I may 
contribute something to encourage the gradual disuse of it by the indiscrinu- 
nate employment of tlie words endt anan««9 to convey the same idea.** Ele- 
ments ot the Philosophy of the Human Mind, part iL chap. iv. sect. vi. p.334j. 

There are " two antagonist schools of physiologists." — " The aisciples 
of the former express their tenets by the phrases unitv ofplan^ uni/y o/compo" 
siiion" — The rival view " has been put forwards as the doctrine of the condi- 
Uons of existence : it may also be described as the principle of a purpose in 
organization'* History of the Inductive Sciences, lii. 466. — "The doctrine 
of a purpose in organization has been sometimes called the doctrine of the 
conditions of existence.** Instead of this " we might term it tlie principle of 
the conditions of organs as means adapted to animal existence as their end," 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 90. 




R^gne Animal, tome i. introduction, p. a. 
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tions of existence is aecording to this view an uncon* 

scious believer in the contemned and repudiated philo- 
sophic doctrine oi final causes. 

It would be nnfairy however, to M. Comte to press 
this seeming inconsistency against hnn without advert- 
ing to a qualification of its force which another con- 
sideration presents. It has been already stated that the 
principle of unity of plan in the animal kingdom has 
been conceived to involve a denial of the doctiine of 
final causes. But this is by no means a necessary im- 
plication, and Mr. Owen expressly denies its validity and 
affirms it to be incorrect and gratuitous. That eminent 
investigator, although very far firom being an adherent 
of the St. Hilairian school,, teaches in his own peculiar 
sense a doctrine of unity, and at the same time dwells 
with evident strong conviction upon the numerous and 
manifest proofs of design m animal structure.* In like 
manner it has been mentioned that the princij^ of the 

* "lu the Euminants confined to arid deserts we should hardly expect to 
meet with the mechanism which seems expresslr adimted to the marsh and the 
swamp ; and in fact eTory trace of the second ana fourth digits has disap- 
peared from the feet of the camel and dromedaiy. The comparison of the 
txmes of the extremities is replete with these Beautiful endences of design ; 
but our present purpose is to gather the indications of that which has Men 
sometimes, but wrtmglff, regarded as the antithetical urineipie^iTiv. thefunitj^ 
plan which lies at tbe bottom of all the adaptive mooifications." — " The satis- 
faction felt b^ the rightlr oonstituted mind must e?er be great in reoognijui^ 
the fitness or parts for their appropriate functions; but -when this fitness u 
gained, as in tne great toe of tne foot of man and of the ostrich; by a structure 
which at the same time betokens harmonious concord with a common type, tha 
prescient operation of the one cause of all organization becomes strikingly 
manifested to our limited intdligence." — " Those phyaaologbta who admit no 
other principle to have goremed the construction of living beings than the ex- 
clusive and absoluto adaptttion of every part to its function, are apt to ofajeet 
to such remarks as have oeen offered regarding the composition of the skeleton 
of the whale's fin and of the chick's head that ' nothing is made in vain ;' and 
they deem that adage a sufficient refutation of the idea that so many appa- 
rently superfluous bones and joints should exist in their particular order and 
collocation iu subordination to another principle ; conceiving quU9 graiuiiinufy 
in my opinion, the idea of conformity to type to be opposed to the idea of 
design.'' — " General anatomical science revtals the unity which pervades the 
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conditions of existence is usually identified with the 
doctrine of final causes ; but M. Comte, although he has 
not said, might say that this identification is as un- 
authorized and erroneous as the previous implication. 
As an honest inquirer may believe in the scientific prin- 
ciple of unity and at the same time believe in the phi- 
losophic doctrine of final causes : so such an inquirer 
may believe in the scientific principle of the conditions 
of existence and at the same time deny the philosophic 
doctrine of final causes. 

In order to perceive the correctness of the latter 
statement, it is only requisite to distinguish with 
care the respective parts performed by science and 
philosophy in establishing the doctrine of final causes. 
Science recognizes, investigates, explains the condi- 
tions under which an animal exists and in con- 
formity with which its members are co-ordinated, its 
functions performed, and its relations with animate 
and inanimate nature maintained. It is conversant 
only with phenomena, their affinities, and their laws. 
It affirms that organs are in accordance with func- 
tions and functions in accordance with organs ; that 
means are adapted to ends and that ends are fulfilled 
by means. Beyond this point science does not pass. 
It draws no inference, it deduces no conclusion, it 
teaches no doctrine. Just at the point where science 
ends, philosophy begins; and from the phenomena of 
science and the laws and relations which it establishes, 
philosophy draws an inference, deduces a conclusion, 

diversity and demonstrates the whole skeleton of man to be the harmonized 
sum of a series of essentially similar segments, allhoufjh each segment differs 
from the other, and all vary from their archetype." Owen on the Nature of 
Limbs, pp. 34, 38, S4, 119. See also his Lectures on Invertebrate Animals, 
pp. 368, 370 ; those on Vertebrate Animals, pp. 10, 146, 147 ; and those on 
Parthenogenesis, p. 5. 
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teaches a doctrine. It tells us that where the conditions 
of existence are consentaneous, where the internal con- 
stitution of the animal is in harmony with itself and 
with its extemajl circumstances, where organ is in agree* 
ment with function and function with organ, where 
means is adapted to end and end fulfilled by means, the 
inevitable inference is that this harmony, co-ordination, 
accordance, adaptation of the conditions of existence — 
call it by what name you will — ^must be the product of 
mind, of thought, of purpose, of design. The scientific 
view embraces all that is essential to the principle of 
the conditions of existence, while the philosophic view 
transforms that principle into the doctrine of final 
causes. It is easy to see that one inquirer may rest in 
the scientific view, in the principle of the conditions 
of existence, without going any farther; that another 
may advance from it to the philosophic view, to the 
doctrine of final causes ; and that each would be right 
in all that he affirms and either wrong in contradict- 
ing the other. It thus appears that Cuvier and Whewell 
cannot be considered strictly correct in identifying the 
scientific principle with the philosophic doctrine, since 
the latter obviously contains and expresses more than the 
former, and that consequently M. Comte may have been 
a sincere believer in the scientific principle at the same 
time that he rejected the philosophic doctrine. On the 
other hand, it is no less evident that the scientific prin- 
ciple contains nothing which the philosophic doctrine 
does not embrace, and it is difficult therefore to under- 
stand, if M. Comte's ideas on the subject were clear and 
well-defined to his own mind, how he could place the 
two in such marked and hostile contrast. Moreover, 

X 
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tha relation of the scientific principle and the philosopluc 
doctrine to each other is the ecact refrerse of that whiclr 
he has assigned. According to him, the scientific prin- 
ciple is a transformation of the philosc^hic doctrine, the 
doctrine being old, vain, and sterile, the principle new, 
real, and fertile ; whereas the analysis of their elements 
shows that the doctrine is an outgrowth from the prin* 
ciple, depending upon the principle for its evidence, and 
resting aU its weight upon and deriving all its strengtli 
from that evidence. The proofs of final causes are 
strictly scientific, and philosophy builds the doctrine 
solely upon those proofi». On this subject it seems im- 
possible to vindicate M. Comte from one apparent nas- 
take without involving him in inconsistencies equaUyr 
fatal to his accuracy of thought and language. 

In the one point of view M. Comte places two defini- 
tions or descriptive phrases in irreconcilable antagonism, 
which are really expressions of the same doctrine : in 
the other he affirms a real distinction between the prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence and the doctrine of 
final causes, but reverses the rational order of their 
development, and fails to perceive that, although they 
are different, they are mutually complementary. That 
the principle of the conditions of existence had a high 
scientific value in his eyes, and that by means of it he 
linked in indissoluble connection organ and function, 
means and end, appears from numerous passages in his 
Positive Philosophy. Thus he enunciates the follo>ving 
formula as the double problem of biological science: 
Given the organ or the organic modification, to find the 
function or the act, and reciprocally. He recognises as 
an established principle in biology that of determining 
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either the function from the organ or the organ from 
the function. He holds that there is no more an organ 
without a function than a function without an organ. 
He maintains that biology is perpetually employed in 
establishing an exact harmony between the consideraticm 
of the means -and that of the end. In social physics, in 
opposition to the speculations which assign to humanity 
an arbitrary succession of identical phases, he claims for 
it an end exactly determined by the totality of our 
nature. He conceives that the condition of ccmtinuity 
constitutes an indispensable element of the definttiTe 
notion of the progress of humanity. He represents the 
entire series of the anterior transformations of humanity 
as the necessary and continuous evolution of an inevit- 
able and spontaneous development whose final direction 
and general course are exactly determined by wholly 
natural laws; that humanity has its natural end pre- 
™uriy deten^rfi .nd Z th, m^t ^ccesLe 
generations of humanity concur in its realization. He 
considers that the preponderance of the affective over 
the intellectual faculties in man is indispensable in order 
to give the latter a permanent object and a determinate 
direction ; that the preponderance of the personal over 
the social instincts assigns a permanent and effective end 
for the direct and continuous employment of our indi- 
vidual activity ; that the necessary preponderance of the 
affective faculties fixes the object and the direction of 
the social state ; and that all the faculties of our nature 
concur in a common object in conformity with appro- 
priate laws. He says that it would be superfluous to 
prove the final tendency of all human conceptions to a 
purely positive state ; and that the effective term of the 

x2 
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intellectual evolution is no more susceptible of dispute 
than its necessary point of departure. Finally, he blames 
religion for its sterility in consequence of its alleged 
want of some comprehensible object, and offers the 
positive philosophy as adapted to satisfy as much as 
possible the craving for immortality always inherent in 
our nature.* 

* " Le doable probl^me biolog^ique peut 6tre pos6, suivniit T^nonc^ le plus 
math^matique possible, en ces termes g^n^raux : ^iatU donne Porgane ou Ut 
modification organiaue, irouyer tajfonciioH ou Pacie, ei reciproquemeni" — *• Nous 
avons ^tabli en effet qu'il s'agit touiours en biolog^ie de determiner on la 
fonotion d'apr^ Torgane, on Torgane d'apr^ la fonction." — " II n'j a pas plus 
d'organe sans fonotion que de fonotion sans or^ne." — (La science biofogique) 
** par sa nature s'occiipe continuellement d'^tablir une exacte harmonie entre 
la consideration du mojen et celle du but." — " Un but exactement determine 
par I'ensemble de notre nature."—" La condition de continuity constitue an 
element indispensable de la notion definitive du progres de Thuinanite." — 
"Cost uniquement a la philosophic positive .... qu'il appartient d'achever 
ce qu'elle seule a reellement commence en representant .... la suite int^- 
grale des transformations anterieures de Thumanit^ conime revolution neoes- 
saire et continue d'un developpement inevitable et spontane, dont la directton 
finale et la marche geperale sont exactement determinees par des lois pleine- 
ment naturelles." — " Son but naturel" (but naturel de Thumanite), " prealable- 
raent determine." — " En indiquant . . . . les diverses generations successivcs 
de rimmanite comme concourant aussi a un memo but final." — "La prepon- 
derance actuclle de nos facultes afi'ectives n'est pas seulemcnt indispensable 
pour retirer continuellement notre faible intelligence de sa letliargie native, 
mais aussi pour donner a son aciivitc quelconque un but permanent et une 
direction determinee." — "Cette indispensable preponderance des instincts per- 
sonnels pent seule imprimer a notre existence sociale un caractere nettement 
determine ct fermement soutcnu, en assii^ant un but permanent et energique 
a I'emploic direct et continu de notre activite individuelle." — "Les faculty 
purement affectives, dont la preponderance necessaire fixe le but et la direction 
de retat social." — "De maniere k faire habitucllem'ent concourir au but 
commun toutes les facultes quelconques de notre nature, selon les lois qui leur 
sont propres." — " II serait tr^s-superflu d'j prouver dogmatiquement la ten- 
dance finale de toutes les conceptions humaines a un etat purement positif." — 
"Le terme effectif de revolution intellectuellc n'est pas plus susceptible de 
contestation cjue son point de depart necessaire." — " La religion ne pouvait an 
fond reconuaitrc que des individus passagerement reunis,tous absorbcs par une 
destination purement personelle, et dont la vaine association finale, vaguement 
reieguee au ciel, ne devait offrir u rimaginatiou humaine qu'un type raJicale- 
ment sterile, faute d'aucun but saisissable. La restriction meme de toutes 
nos esperances a la vie redle, individuelle ou collective, pent aisement foumir 
sous une sa^e direction pliilosonliique, de nouveaux moyens de mieux lier 
Tessor prive a la marcbe universelle, dont la consideration graduellement pr^- 
ponderante coustituera des lors la seule voie propre a satisfaire autant que 
possible ce besoin d*etemite toujours inherent a notre nature." Pbilosopliie 
Positive, iii. 304. 408, 461, 464; iv. 230, 233, 236, 336, 457, 648, 552, 657. 
620, 688 ; vi. 861. 
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Can the advocate of final causes desire a more explicit 
or ample recognition of the connection between organ 
and function, between means and end, a connection 
which lies at the very foundation of that doctrine ? It 
is true that M. Comte does not draw the legitimate 
inference, the inference of design, from that proved and 
admitted connection; but his failure to perceive the 
necessity of that inference obviously arises from the 
peculiar bias of his mind, the special object of his work, 
and the whole scope of his philosophy limiting his 
attention to the scientific view of the subject, and it in 
no degree invalidates the justness of that inference in 
the estimation of those who can emancipate themselves 
from his self-imposed shackles. Is it not a tribute to 
the truth of the doctrine of final causes that all that is 
essential to its scientific proof is supplied by its oppo- 
nents ? The inference of design which they are unable 
or unwilling to draw from the phenomena is one of the 
correctness of which the plainest understanding is as 
competent to judge as an intellect imbued with all the 
acquisitions of the profoundest science. The grounds 
of the doctrine are not to seek. They are at hand. 
They are patent. They are indisputable. They are 
undisputed. Respecting the reasonableness of the doc- 
trine placed on those grounds, it belongs to the unso- 
phisticated sense of mankind to pronounce. 

It is true also that M. Comte not only denies the doc- 
trine of final causes in the face of his own admissions to 
his opponcnte, but even seems disposed to shake the credit 
of his own principle, that of the conditions of existence. 
It has been shown that he maintains the double problem 
of biology to be : Given the organ to find the function. 
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or given the f imction to find the orgaai ; that the busi- 
ness of that sciezLce is to determine the function by the 
organ, or the organ by the function ; that an organ can 
no more be conceived mthout a function than a func- 
tion without an organ; and that an exact hannony 
exists between the means and the end. These proposi- 
tions constitute the principle of the conditions of exist- 
ence which he places in opposition to, and in contrast 
with, the doctrine of final causes ; and yet in the teedi 
of this very principle he vaunts as a refutation of that 
doctrine and as a triumph over the absurdities and 
puerilities of the pseudo-philosophers who hold it, that 
certain portions of the human organism are useless, are 
hurtful, exert an uncompensated disturbing action, and 
are not superior nor even equal to what human wisdom 
<;ould devise. The inconsistency of such aQegations 
wiA the maintenance of necessary and invariable htw 
and the supercilious tone towards opponents in which 
they have been advanced, have already received notice.* 
They come now under consideration as a direct and 
formal contradiction of the principle of the conditions of 
existence. If there is really no mode of explaining the 
apparent anomalies which he adduces, the triumph 
which they secure to M. Comte is a triumph over him- 
self and his own favourite principle. He literally and 
laboriously refutes himself, and then raises a shout of 
victory as if he had refuted his opponents. 

The believers in final causes deny no actual pheno- 
menon however anomalous, however apparently useless 
or unwise, disturbing or even hurtful, being content for 
its explanation to await in temporary and confessed 

* See pp. 30-36, 90*96, and 124, 125, where the passages are given. 
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ignorance the progress of scientific discovery and the 
improvement of philosophic methods. The writings of 
Mr. Owen afford an instructive illustration of the advan- 
tages to be derived firom this wise and provident caution. 
That author has established, at least to his own convic- 
tion, that in the composition of the skeleton of the 
whale's fin and of the chick's head there exist certain 
apparently superfluous bones and joints. Does he there- 
fore with M. Oomte rush into an inconsiderate denial of 
final causes? On the contrary, it has been already 
shown that he deserves to be ranked by M. Comte with 
such superficial philosophers as Newton and Boyle, 
Cuvier, Whewell, and Herschel, who firmly hold that 
doctrine. But what explanation does he give of the 
^pparenliy superfluous bones and jomte which the doc- 
trine of final causes wholly fiiils to elucidate ? He shows 
that they exist in their particular order and coUocation 
in subordination to another principle ; that that prin- 
ciple is conformity to type ; that Ihat type is an ideal 
exemplar on which it has pleased the creator to frame 
certain of his living creatures ; that that exemplar finds 
its most complete development in man, but that it was 
partially mamfested under various modifications before 
man appeared; that those partial approaches to it 
adequately explain the apparently superfluous bones 
and joints in the whale's fin and 'die chk^'s head ; and 
that the adoption of this archetypal idea is not only 
perfectly consistent with the doctiine of final causes, 
but, in concurrence with that doctrine, strengthens the 
belief in the pi^scient operation of the one cause of all 
organization. Thus true science, bold enough to think 
independently^ humble enough to think reverently, sees 
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the proofs of law in apparent anomalies, and of design in 
actual superfluities.* 

Such are all the objections that have been discovered 
in M. Comte's voluminous work against the theory of a 
supreme will, all the arguments that one of the most 
acute and comprehensive minds has been able to pro- 
duce against the doctrines of a primary cause, of pro- 
vidential laws, and of Anal causes ; and whether the 
form or the substance of them is considered they must 
be pronounced wholly unequal to the importance of the 
questions discussed and the conclusions drawn, as well 
as to the reputation of the writer and the pretensions 
he has advanced. Every one accustomed to philosophic 
thought and investigation must feel and acknowledge 
that in such inquiries there is demanded not only a 
logical dependence between the premisses and the con- 
clusion, but also a moral congruity between the manner 
and the matter ; that when grave questions are treated 
they should be presented in formal propositions and 
argued \Ndth measured and deUberate phrase ; and that 
when a very confident tone is assumed it must be sup- 

* See the passages cited, p. 303, note, to wbich add the following : " The 
recognition ot an ideal exemplar for the vertebrated animals proves tiiat the 
knowledge of such a being as man must have existed before man appeared. 
For the divine mind which planned the archetype also foreknew all its modifica- 
tions. The archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh under divers such 
modifications upon this planet long prior to the existence of those animal 
species that actually exemplify it. To what natural laws or secondary causes 
tne orderly succession and progression of such organic phenomena may have 
been committed we as yet are ignorant. But if, without derogation of the 
divine power, we may conceive the existence of such ministers and personify 
them by the term ' nature,' we learn from the past history of our globe that 
she has advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal li^ht, 
amidst the wreck of worlds, from the first em^diment of the vertebrate idea 
under its old Ichtliyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of 
the human form." On the Nature of Limbs, p. 86.^" With regard to the 
structural correspondences manifested in the locomotive members, if the prin- 
ciple of special adaptation fails to explain them and we reject the idea that 
those correspondences are manifestations of some archetypal exemplar on 
which it has pleased the creator to frame certain of his living creatures, there 
remains only tne alternative that the organic atoms have concurred fortuitously 
to produce such harmony." P. 40. 
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ported and justified by a corresponding weight of proof. 
On the extent or accuracy of M. Comte's scientific ac- 
quirements it does not belong to this place or occasion 
to pronounce. His sincerity and good faith, even when 
he is deemed most mistaken, are not questioned. But 
the recklessness, the crudeness, the arrogance, and the 
egotism of his assaults upon the truths held most sacred 
by the majority of civilized nations and of cultivated 
minds are open to severe condemnation. In this work 
we have the most momentous questions settled, as it 
were, parenthetically, siunmarily, ex cathedrd ; the loftiest 
self-satisfaction expressed with reasonings and conclu- 
sions alleged to be irrefutable and to be patent to the 
meanest understandings, and yet resting on self-contra- 
dictions, on gratuitous assumptions, and on palpable in- 
consequences. The earnest inquirer may well deem, 
that, on whatever side truth or error may be found, it 
is not thus that error can be overthrown and truth es- 
tablished. It is not thus that the boundaries of positive 
science are to be ascertained, its jurisdiction extended, 
and its authority recognized and confirmed. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived may be 
briefly stated. The question raised was to determine 
on what principle history is to be interpreted, whether 
according to the theory of chance, of law, or of wilL 
It has been shown that the theory of chance is inade- 
quate to the explanation of nature and life, and that 
those phenomena which are apparently favourable to it 
are resolvable into our own ignorance. It has been 
shown that the theory of law as opposed to that of 
chance is established by an overwhelming amount of 
evidence, but that it is subject to two qualifications; 
first, that in virtue of the limitation of our faculties we 
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cannot in certain cases prove law to exist where it pro- 
bably does exist ; and second, that law describing cmfy 
a conception of the mind, although an eminently real 
conception, only a relation of phenomena, aUhough an 
eminently positive relation, cannot as such constitute 
the basis of nature and life, but demands something 
higher from which it emanates, something deeper on 
which it rests. Finally, it has been shown that this 
desideratum is supplied by the theory of will, a supreme 
will, of which aU phenomena and laws are the expres- 
sions, and of which under different but accordant 
aspects we may conceive as a primary cause, the source 
of all being, and as a presence, a power, a providence 
informing all nature, energizing all life, exercising a juBt 
and wise and beneficent moral government over rational 
creatures, and guiding all events to their destined ends. 
The argument has been minute and dry and wholly 
inadequate to the majesty of the theme. The conclusion 
constitutes the grandest and most solemn truth that can 
occupy the human mind. By the very constitution of 
our nature no one can deny this truth without self-con- 
tradiction. The terms in which the denial is expressed 
contain its refutation, since without the reality of the 
truth denied the denial could be neither conceived nor 
communicated. No one can intelligently accept this 
truth, without perceiving that it is the key-stone of the 
great arch of nature and life, of society, of polity, and 
of history. The phenomena and laws of history can be 
imderstood and explained only by the admission of this 
great central conception of a supreme will, a divine 
providence, embracing, directing, and controlling all 
things, aU beings, and aU events, in all space and in 
all time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE POSITIVE METHOD IN THE USE OF 
HYPOTHESES AGAINST THE THEORY OF WILL. 

The preceding investigation of the principal theories 
of history terminating in fiEtvour of the theory of a 
supreme will, and of the chief object;^)nfi to the funda- 
mental ideas involved in the conception of such a will, 
would be incomplete without some consideration of the 
philosophic method which M. Comte has employed in 
endeavouring to subvert the foundations of all theistic 
belief and to construct his system of positive philosophy 
on its ruins. An estimate however of his entire method 
is neither requisite nor admissible in this place. One 
feature of it, for instance, that gives a character to the 
whole of his speculations is his co-ordination of the 
sciences which, however admirable in many respects, 
must at least be deemed essentially defective, as it 
entirely omits the recognition either of economical, 
mental, or moral science ; but a discussion either of its 
merits or demerits would be foreign to the present 
purpose. Another feature is the fundamental law of 
human development which he claims to have discovered 
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in the theologico-military, in the metaphysico-legal, 
and in the scientific-industrial order, and which even 
still more largely than the former has moulded his 
habits of thought, his interpretations of fact, and his 
theories of society; but an examination of this law 
would be here premature and is expressly deferred 
to a future volume. A third feature is the rules 
which he lays down for hypothetical reasoning, and 
it is this portion of his method which it is now pro- 
posed to consider, because it has a direct bearing on 
the questions that have already engaged our attention. 
The objects proposed in this chapter therefore are, 
first, to understand the rule which M. Comte prescribes 
for hypothetical reasoning ; second, to judge how far it 
is sound and legitimate in principle ; and, third, to 
inquire how far M. Comte has himself observed the rule 
which he would impose on others. 
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Sbction L 
Use and Abuse of Hypotheses. 

A HYPOTHESIS is a proposition or doctrine which is 
only supposed or assumed to be true for the occasion, 
and is employed to prove or to disprove its consistency 
with known facte and with sound reasoning. If con- 
sistent with facte and reasoning, it ceases to be a mere 
hypothesis and becomes a truth. If inadequately ex- 
planatory of facte and inconsistent with reasoning, it 
continues to be a mere hypothesis or it is degraded into 
the rank of a positive error. Thus the ellipticity of the 
planetary orbite was once a hypothesis : it is now a 
known truth. The existence of an ether the vibrations 
of whose particles produce light is a received but un- 
proved and, according to some, an unprovable hjrpo- 
thesis. The vortices of Descartes are an exploded 
hypothesis. 

A theory is a proposition or doctrine which in the 
mind of the thinker is the basis of a system of thought 
and the legitimate interpretation of observed phenomena. 
Thus the theory of chance to the believer in chance, 
the theory of law to the believer in law, the theory of 
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will to the believer in will, is the point of view respec- 
tively from which phenomena are contemplated and by 
which they are explained A theory is not merely 
supposed or assumed to be true, but is believed and 
maintained as true. A true theory may be regarded by 
its opponents as a false hypothesis : a false hypothesis 
may be regarded by its friends as a true theory. The 
application of the two terms depends on the point of 
view at which the thinker places himself. 

Before a hypothesis can become a theory, that is, 
before an assumed can become an accepted doctrine, it 
must be subjected to an appropriate scrutiny ; and the 
nature of this process, the rule which' M. Comte 
prescribes for conductmg it, the use he would make 
of it, the limitations he would impose, and his general 
estimate of the utility of hypotheses are thus in sub- 
stance expressed. Treating of physics he defines a 
hypothesis to be an anticipation of results, a provisional 
and at first an essentially conjectural supposition as to 
some of the notions that constitute the final object of 
research ; and the employment of such anticipations as 
suppositions, that is, of such hypotheses, he considers 
indispensable in natural philosophy. In order however 
to their useful emplo)maent lie requires one essential 
condition, viz. that they must by their nature be 
susceptible of positive verification, more or less remote, 
but always clearly inevitable, and exactly harmonizing 
in the degree of precision with that which the study of 
the corresponding phenomena requires. He explauis 
this condition by adding that in other words truly 
philosophical hypotheses must always exhibit the cha- 
racter of simple anticipations of what experiment and 
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reasoning would have been able instantly to explain, if 
the circumstances of the problem had been more favour- 
able. Under the operation of this rule he would apply 
hypotheses only to the analysis of phenomena with a 
view to the discovery of their effective laws, that is, 
their constant relations of succession or of similitude, 
and would exclude all consideration of their innermost 
nature, their cause whether primary or final, and their 
essential mode of production. In order apparently to 
mark more strongly the exclusion of hypotheses that 
propose the discovery or explanation of the modes of 
production of phenomena, he proceeds to distinguish 
all hypotheses into two classes, the first including 
those which relate simply to the laws of phenomena, . 
the second those which aim to determine the general 
agents of the different kinds of natural effects ; and of 
these the former alone he considers admissible, while 
the latter he denounces as essentially chimerical, anti- 
scientific, and obstructive. This distinction he illustrates 
at considerable length, and finally sums up his funda- 
mental doctrine on this subject by emphatically 
pronoimcing that every scientific hypothesis, in order 
to be a legitimate object of investigation, must 
exclusively relate to the laws of phenomena and never 
to their modes of production.* 

* " ThSorie/ondamenial des fypotkeiet, H ne pent exister que deux nio^rens 
g^n^raai propres a nous d6voiler, d'ime maniere direote et entierement ration* 
nellc, la loi r^lle d'an ph^nom^ne quelconque, oa I'analyse imm^iate de U 
marche de ce ph^noin^oe, on aa relation exacte et ^vidente a auelque loi plus 
ctendue pr^Uablement Stabile; en un mot, Tindnction on la adduction. Or, 
Tune et 1 autre voie seraient eertainement inBuffisantes, m6me k I'^rd des plus 
simples pli^nomcnes, aux yeux de quiconque a bien compris les difficult^ 
csseiitiellcs de T^tude approTondie de la nature, si Ton ne commenpait souvent 
par anticiper sur les reaultats, en faisant une supposition provisoire, d'abord 
cseentiellement couiecturale, auant a quelques-unes des notions memea qui con* 
stituent Tobjet final de la recLcrcbe. De la, rintroduction, strictement indit- 
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These views respecting hypotheses receive further 
illustration from the analogous views that are presented 
on the use of what M. Comte calls theory when he is 
engaged in expounding the character of the positive 

Sensable, des hypotheses en philosophie naturelle. Sans cet heurenx d^ionr, 
ont les in6thodes d'approximation des e^metres ont primitivement sugg^ 
I'id^ ^^n^rale, la decouTeite effective oes lois naturelles serait 6?idemment 
impossible, pour pen que le cas pr6sent&t de complication ; et toujoors le pro- 
gres r^l serait au moins extrSmement ralenti. Mais Pemploi de oe puissant 
artifice doit etre constamment assujetti a ane condition fondamentale, a 
d^faut de laquelle il tendrait n^cessairement, au contraire, a entraver le de- 
Teloppement de nos yraies connaissances. Cette condition, jusqu'ici viqa^aemeiit 
analys^e, consiste a ne jamais imager que des hypotheses susceptioles par 
leur nature d'une verification positive, plus ou moins ^loign^e, mais toujoars 
clairement indvituble, et dont le d^gre de precision soit exactement en har- 
monic avec celui que comporte I'^tudc des ph^nomenes correspondans. £n 
d'antres termes, les hypotheses vraiment philosophiques doivent constamment 
presenter le caract^re de simples anticipations snr ce que rexp^rience et le 
raisonnemeut auraient pn d^voiler imm^diatement, si les circonstances du 
probl^me eussent ^t^ plus favorables. Pourvu que cette seule r^gle n^ces- 
saire soit toujours et scrupuleusement observ^e, les hvpotheses penvent 
evidemment etre introduites sans aucun danger, toutes les fois qu'on en 
^prouve le besoin, ou mime simplement le d^ir raisonn^. Gar on se borne 
amsi a substituer une exploration indirecte a I'exploration directe, quand ceJle- 
ci serait ou impossible ou trop difficile. Mais, si Tune et Tautre n'avaient 
point au contraire le meme sujet g^ndral, si Ton pr^tendait atteindre par 
rhypothese ce qui en soi-meme est radicalement inaccessible a robservation 
et au raisonnement, la condition fondameutale serait m^connue et rhypothese 
sortant aussitot du vrai domaine scientifique dcvicDdrait n^cessairement 
nuisible. Or, tous les bons esprits recoimaissant aujourd'hui que nos etudes 
r^elles sent strictement circonscrites ti Tanalyse des phenomenes pour 
decouvrir leurs lois effectives, c*est-a-dire leurs relatious constantes de suc- 
cession ou de similitude, et ne peuvent nullement concenier leur nature intime, 
ni leur cause ou premiere ou finale, ni leur mode essentiel de production, 
comment des suppositions arbitraires auraient-elles rdellemcnt plus de portee ? 
Ainsi, toute bypoth^e qui franchit les liiiiites de cette sphere positive ne pent 
aboutir qu'k engendrer des discussions interminables en preteudant prononcer 
sur des questions necessairement insolubles pour notre intelligence." — "Les 
diverses hypotheses emploj^ees aujourd'hui par les physiciens doivent etre 
soigneusement distingu^es en deux classes : les unes, jusqu'ici pcu multi- 
plices, sont simplement relatives aux lois des phenomenes ; les autres, dont le 
role actuel est oeaucoup plus etendu, conccrnent la determination des agens 
gen^raux auxquels on rapporte les diff^rens genres d'effet naturels. Or, 
a'apres la regie fondameutale posee ci-dessus, les premieres sont seules ad- 
missible ; les secondes, essentiellement cliimeriques, ont un caractere anti- 
scientifique, et ne peuvent d^sormais qu'entraver radicalement le progres reel 
de la physique bien loin de le favoriser: telle est la maxime philosophique que 
je dois maiutenant ^tablir : — Toute hypothhe scientifique^ afin d^Hre reellemeni 
jugeable, doit exclusivement porter fur les lots des phenomenes et jamais sur leurs 
modes de production:' Philosophic Positive, ii. 433-436, 437, 454. The 
words italicized in the preceding quotations are so distinguished by M. 
Comte. 
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method in the study of social phenomena. The passage 
is too long for quotation entire, but its spirit vnU be 
sufficiently understood for the present purpose by the 
following summary. In sociology, as in biology, he 
distingubhes three modes of scientific investigation ; 
obsenation, experiment, and comparison (I'observation 
pure; Texp^rimentation proprement dite; et enfin la 
m^thode comparative). In explaining the first of these, 
he commences by denouncing the absurd theory of 
historical pjorhonism, the sophistical aberrations that 
dogmatically deny all true certainty to social observa- 
tions even when direct, and next the scepticism that 
affirms the radical uncertainty of indirect or mediate 
observations in the form of human testimony. He then 
proceeds to refute the systematic empiricism which is 
attempted to be imposed on social and especially 
historical observations by dogmatically interdicting, 
on the ground of impartiality, the use of any theory 
whatsoever. In opposition to this dogma he teaches 
that no genuine observation is possible except in so fistr 
as it is primarily directed and finally interpreted by 
some theory ; that every isolated and entirely empirical 
observation is essentially worthless and even radically 
uncertain ; that science can make use of those observa- 
tions only which are attached, at least hypothetically 
(au moins hypoth^tiquement), to some law; that with- 
out the luminous indication of an antecedent theory 
the observer most frequently does not even know what 
he ought to regard in the fact that occurs before his 
eyes ; that it is by the colligation of the facts that pre- 
cede that we learn rightly to contemplate those that 
follow ; that theory, destined to bind the present with 

T 
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the party is nowhere more necessary ^lan in the obeer- 
iGStion of socialy the most complicated of all nafciura], 
phenomena ; and that in this dass of phenamena above 
all others the better we can miite together Ihe fiuto ihub 
are known, the better we shall be aUe not only to 
appreciate, but even to perceive, the &cts that are as yet 
nndetennined. It is the absence of all positive theory 
that renders social observations so vagne and incoherent. 
Facts are not wanting, bat althoogh we are immeraed 
in <iiem, (hey remain profoundly sterile and are event 
essentially unperceived for want of the mtellectaal 
dii^ositions and the q^ulative or theoretical indica- 
tions indispensable to their true sdientific investigation. 
Statical observation cannot become truly effective except 
by directing it tii^niceforth in accordance with some^ 
however imperfect, prdliminary apprehension of the 
essential laws of social unily ; and it is still mote 
evidently so with respect to dynamical facts which 
would have no fixed meaning if they were not at once 
connected, were it only by a simple provisional hypo- 
thesis (fClt-ce par une simple hypoth^ provisoire), to 
the fundamental laws of social development. Sound 
social philosophy will thus utilize the labours cf 
conscientious erudition and of historical research and it 
will banish only works without end, without principle, 
and without character (travaux sans but, sans principe, 
et sans caract^re), which contribute only to encumber 
science with idle and puerile dissertations or with 
vicious and incoherent sketches. The abuse of scientific 
theories cannot, it is true, be always prevented, but it 
is less probable in positive investigations where the 
unagination is avowedly subservient to observation 
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than in metaphysical inquiries which possess no 
character of stability ; and it may be avoided in all 
important cases by means of precautions which the 
practical cultivation of science alwa3rs suggests, and by 
which the first approximations may be subjected to 
ulterior rectifications founded upon a wider induction 
of fects.* 

According to this exposition, M. Comte contends for 
the use of hypotheses in natural pfailosc^hy, and of 
theories in sociology ; and that substantially the same 
thing is meant by both terms is shown by the state- 
ment he makes that the facts on which the sociologist 
theorizes should be attached, at least hypotheticaliy, 
were it only by a simple provisional hypothesis, to some 
law or laws. Hypothesis, or theory hypothesized, is 
then a recognized instrument of scientific research ; and 
it becomes a question under what restrictions or safe- 
guards it may be applied. The employment both of 
hypotheses and of theories is acknowledged to be liable 
to abuse, but it is only when treating of the former that 
the precautions against error are defined. The single 
rule which M. Comte prescribes is that the hypothesis 
in any given case shall be susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation, a rule which but for its extreme generality 
might be considered reasonable since without it the 
wildest conjectures might be advanced as probable truths 
and maintained as natural laws. This positive verifica- 
tion is not required to be immediate since it may be 
more or less remote in point of time, but from the 
nature of the case always attainable and even inevitable, 
and when attained the degree of precision belonging to 

• Pliiknopkie Pooiiif e, ir. 41S^5. 

y2 
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it must accord with tliat which corresponding pheno- 
mena require. Even with this explanation we might 
still be at a loss to understand what in M. Comte's view 
would constitute the required positive verification of a 
hypothesis, but in further elucidation of the rule he 
goes on to say that in other words truly philosophical 
hypotheses must always exhibit the character of simple 
anticipations of what experiment and reasoning would 
have been able instantly to disclose, if the circumstances 
of the problem had been more favourable. A philo- 
sophical hypothesis then is to be tested by positive 
verification, and positive verification is to be effected 
by experiment and reasoning. This is a nearer approach 
to distinctness of conception; and to this extent 
M. Gomte^s fundamental theory of hypotheses— -their 
necessity, their utility, their verification, and the means 
by which verification is to be accomplished — ^is un- 
assailable. 

The next step is to understand the practical use which 
M. Comte proposes to make of his solitary rule, for 
the rule itself may be just and sound and yet his inter- 
pretation may be very questionable and his application 
of it wholly erroneous. On this point he informs us 
that all real science at the present day is strictly limited 
to the analysis of phenomena with a view to the dis- 
covery of their effective laws, that is, their constant 
relations of succession and similitude, and that every 
hypothesis that transgresses the limits of this positive 
sphere can result only in generating endless discussions 
by pretending to pronounce on insoluble questions. 
The obvious meaning of this is that every legitimate 
hypothesis must have for its object the discovery of law, 
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and of law only, and that every other object must be 
sedulously eschewed as inconsistent with the nature and 
ends of positive science. If M. Comte had contented 
himself with saying that the discovery of the laws of 
phenomena was an object, and a most important object, 
of philosophical hypotheses, he would probably have 
found none to oppose such an application of his rule, 
since to pass by means of verified hypotheses from the 
observation of isolated facts to the aggregation of such 
facts into law constitutes a real progress in science. 
But when he in effect affirms that the discovery of law 
is the sole legitimate object of all hypotheses whatsoever 
to the exclusion of all other objects that can be imagined^ 
or proposed, we are induced to inquire on what grounds 
of observation or experiment or reasoning such a limita- 
tion is made to rest, and what those other objects are 
which it is thas intended to exclude. The only ground 
that is assigned for the limitation is that all sensible 
j)ersons (tons les bons esprits) have arrived at this con- 
clusion. This may be a very sufficient reason for those 
who have arrived at that conclusion and who with 
M. Comte belong to the class of sensible persons, but it 
is not quite convincing to those who have arrived at a 
different conclusion and who cannot therefore claim to 
belong to that class. For a principle so broad one 
expects a reason as comprehensive which would com- 
mend itself to the common sense of all men without 
distinction. He leaves us in no doubt as to those other 
olyects which this limitation is designed to exclude, 
lie says that all positive science and consequently every 
philosophical hypothesis can have nothing to do with 
the inmost nature of phenomena, with their cause 
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whether primary or final, or with their eaBcntial mode 
of production ; and he stigmatizes the hypotheses tfast 
aim at such unattainable objects as arbitrary suppo- 
sitions (des suppositions arbitnures), overiocddng that 
all hypotheses^ even those that contemplate the aaoer- 
tunment of law, are in the first instance by their Tcry 
nature and definition arbitrary suppositions. Whal^ 
however, most forcibly attracts attention is the aati- 
theological aspect of this forced limitation of the 
legitimate objects of hypotheses. Let M. Comte by his 
jiat put an end to all inquiry respecting the inmost 
nature of phenomena, their primary and final causes^ 
and their modes of production, and he will have dealt 
an effectual blow at theology. Some may think that 
the world would not suffer greatly from the losa 
Certain it is that theology is sometimes unphilosophi- 
cal and that philosophy is sometimes anti-theologicaL 
But is that a reason for extinguishing theology any 
more than for abrogating philosophy? Why should 
not a positive philosopher like M. Comte discuss the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses without allowing his 
mind to be biassed by an unphilosophical anti-theolo- 
gical prejudice ? If all theological hypotheses are 
essentially unphilosophical, why not trust to prove them 
so by the faithful and impartial application of his 
sole rule of verification by means of experiment and 
reasoning ? It is by this test that it is now proposed to 
try the excluded objects which M. Comte has specified. 
The jirst question that arises is whether the rule of 
positive verification by means of experiment and reason- 
ing, enjoined by M. Comte's fundamental theory of 
hypotheses and legitimately interpreted and applied, 
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forbids all inquiry into the inmost nature of pheno- 
mena (leur nature intime). M. Comte affirms abso- 
lutely and without qualification that it does : the object 
of the following remarks will be to show in what sense 
it does, and in what sense it does not, forbid such in- 
quiry. For this purpose it is necessary to call attention 
to an important distinction which M. Comte, treating of 
another subject, has with just discrimination signalized, 
viz. the distinction between precision and certainty. He 
says that these two qualities are in themselves very 
different; that a proposition which so far from being 
certain is demonstrably absurd and false may yet be 
very precise, as for instance that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is equal to three right angles ; and that 
conversely a proposition which is greatly wanting in 
precision, may yet be very certain, as for instance that 
every human being will die. This distinction M. Comte 
employs to vindicate the claims of sciences which present 
a very unequal degree of precision in no degree affecting 
their certainty, and it may with propriety be applied to 
h)rpothe8es distinguished by the same characteristics, that 
is, possessing equal degrees of certainty and unequal 
degrees of precision. In every hypothesis, as in every 
science, what is simply conjectural is only more or less 
probable and does not constitute its essential province : 
whatever is positive or susceptible of positive verifica- 
tion, that is, whatever is based upon well-established 
facts, is certain, whether it relates to the laws of pheno- 
mena or to their inmost nature.* 

* " Je ne dois point passer a une autre consideration sans mettre le leeteur 
en garde a ce sujet oontre une errtur fort grave et qui, bien que tr^s p^oaei^re, 
est encore extrSmement comronne. £Ue eousiste k oonfondre le dei;r6 de pr^ 
cision que comportent nos diff^rentes counaissances avec leur degr6 de certi- 
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. Recognizing this distinction as applicable not only to 
science in general but specially to hypotheses, let us 
mth its aid endeavour to test by the rule of positive 
verification certain hypotheses which profess to pro- 
nounce on the inmost nature of phenomena. Of such 
hypotheses none come so dose to our business and 
bosoms as those which seek to deduce from the actual 
phenomena definite propositions regarding the inmost 
nature of our own minds. One hypothesis which con- 
stitutes a theoretical basis of the dominant religions 
of Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism, teaches that the 
present phenomena of mind require the belief in its past 
existence. Another hypothesis which constitutes a theo- 
retical basis of Christianity, the dominant religion of 
Europe and America, teaches that the present pheno- 
mena of mind require the belief in its future existence. 
. The former hypotiiesis does not exclude the latter, but 
the latter excludes the former ; that is, in Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic countries a belief in the pre-existence of 
the soul is usually accompanied by a belief in its future 

tude d'ou est result6 le pr^jpg^f ires dangereox que le premier ^tant evidemment 
fort in^gal, il en doit Stre ainsi da second. Aussi parle-t-on souvent encore, 
quoique moins que iadis, de I'in^gale certitude des diverses sciences, ce qui 
tend directement k a<6courager la culture des sciences les plus difficiles. II est 
dair n^anmoins que la precision et la certitude sont deux qualit6s en elles- 
mSmes fort diff^rentes. line proposition tout4i-fait absurde pent 6tre extreme- 
nient precise, comme si Ton d^it, par exemple, que la somme des angles d'un 
triangle est ^gale a trois angles droits; et une proposition tr^ certaine peut 
ne comportcr qu'une pr^ision fort mddiocre, comme lorsqu'on afi&rme, par ex- 
emple, que tout homme mourra. Si, d'apr^s I'expUcation prec^ent, les 
diverscs sciences doivent n6cessairement presenter une precision tres indeale, 
il n'eu est nullement ainsi de leur certituae. Chacune peut offrir des r^suTtats 
aussi certains que ceux de toute autre, pourvu qu'elle sache renfernier ses con- 
clusions dans le degr6 de precision qui comportent les ph^nom^nes corre- 
spondaus, condition qui peut n'etre pas touiours trcs facile a remplir. Dans 
une science quelconque tout ce qui est simplement conjectural n'est que plus 
ou moins probable et ce n'est pas la ce qui compose son domaine essentiel; 
tout cc qui est positif, c'est-^ire, fond6 sur des faits bien constates, est cer- 
tain : il n'y a pas de distinction a cet 6gard." Philosophic Positiye, i. 102-10^. 
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existence, while in Christian countries a belief in the 
future existence of the soul is not usually accompanied 
by a belief in its pre-existence. Again, one hypothesis 
which in all cultivated ages and nations has constituted 
a theoretical basis of a philosophical school teaches that 
the actual phenomena require a belief in the identity 
of the inmost nature belonging to mind and matter. 
Another hypothesis which in all ages and nations cul- 
tivated and uncultivated has constituted a theoretical 
basis of another school, teaches that the actual pheno- 
mena require a belief in the diversity of the inmost 
nature belonging to mind and matter. The object now 
in view is not to pronounce an opinion on the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrines which these hypotheses ex- 
press, but on the validity or invalidity of the hypotheses 
as such. It is not to affirm or to deny the materiality 
or the immateriality, the pre-existence or the future 
existence, of the soul, but to try by examples which M. 
Comte has not adduced the philosophic method and the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses which he has enun- 
ciated. What judgment does the rule of positive verifi- 
cation by means of experiment and reasoning require 
us to form respecting these hj^otheses respectively ? 

The doctrines that affirm the past and the future 
existence of individual minds of the human race, viewed 
not as articles of religious belief but solely as philo- 
sophical hypotheses, thus raise two separate questions. 
The first is whether the ideas they present are precise, 
dear, determinate; and the second is whether those 
ideas are certain, positive, susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation. The answer to the first question is that our 
idea of a supposed state of pre-existence and our idea 
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of a sapposed state of future existence, ikese two ideas 
are just as precise as the idea we possess of the present 
state of existence, the only difference between ihe three 
being that of time, time past, time present, and time 
future ; a difference which does not affect Ihe essential 
idea of existence or life common to all three. It is troe 
that even our present life is a mystery to u& We cannot 
define it We cannot grasp its principle. It escapes 
both the knife of the anatomist and the analysis of the 
««.pl.y-ci.n. But notwiih^aadi^ thi. <iL«. ig. 
norance we have precise ideas of the chief conditions 
under which a present life is possessed, is maintained^ 
and is brought to a close, and by transferring those 
conditions to the supposed pre-existent and future states 
we may give the same degree of precision to our concqK 
tions respecting those states that we aheady possess re» 
specting the present state of existaice. A suffdient 
d^ree of precision then is not wanting to the ideas 
which these hypotheses express. What is the answer to 
the second question ? It is that the ideas which these 
hypotheses express, while they are sufficientiy predse, 
are wholly wanting in certainty. The certainty of posi- 
tive verification may be attained by experiment and 
reasoning ; but what scope is there for experiment on 
the facts of a pre-existent state of which no one retains 
any memory, or for reasoning on those of a future state 
which is wholly shrouded from our view ? Such hypo- 
tiieses by their nature admit of no positive verification. 
Constituted as we are with our present faculties and 
capacities no experiment can be made, no reasoning 
can be framed, that will carry our minds with confi- 
dence back into the invisible past or forward into the 
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invisible future, and that will afford a scientific and 
philosophic foundation on which to build any assump- 
tions respecting them. On these subjects we are igno- 
rant, and it is the part of wisdom to know and to ac- 
knowledge that such are the limits to our feeble and 
imaided powers. Let it be observed however that 
these hypotheses are negatived, not on the principle 
assumed by M. Comte because they relate to the in- 
most nature of mind, but because they relate to aspects 
of th.^ n.tu», i., Ileged p.^ and futore exix^ 
which by the conditions of our being are placed beyond 
the possibility of positive verification. What philo- 
sopher, if he look back, can wisely or safely speculate 
on the dark abysm of the pre-existent past ? If he look 
fonvard, on the equally inscrutable mysteries of the 
future ? The former is a vista into which no human 
gaze has ever penetrated ; the latter an '^ undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns." Sa<di 
beliefii have been and still are accepted in the worid as 
the products either of traditional superstition or of su- 
pernatural revelation, and in either case they are equally 
excluded from the sphere of positive verification and of 
philosophical hypotheses. 

The doctrine that asserts respectively the identity or 
diversity of nature belonging to matter and mind, in 
like manner gives rise to the same questions, the first 
relating to the precision and the second to the certainty 
of the ideas expressed. The ideas expressed by the 
materialistic and spiritualistic hypotheses must be pro- 
nounced greatly deficient in precision. In the former 
case of the hypotheses which teach the past and future 
existence of man there was found to be no want of pre- 
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cision, because the difference between past, present, and 
future existence is only a difference of time, while the 
subject of the alleged changes is assumed to be the same 
throughout. In the present case the question is whe- 
ther that subject is a compound or is only a simple sub- 
stance; whether for instance extension and thought 
must be considered as belonging to the same substance 
material or spiritual, or to different substances material 
and spiritual Now, what precision can our ideas have 
either of their identity or diversity when, if the same, 
we know nothing of the inmost nature of that one 
substance ; or, if different, of the inmost nature of 
those two substances in which such contrasted qualities 
unite ? But, although our ideas of the identity or diver- 
sity of matter and mind are wanting in precision, are 
they without certainty? Not necessarily, for as we 
have seen that our ideas may be precise and yet uncer- 
tain, so they may be sufficiently certain and yet deficient 
in precision. Not in fact, for what can be more within 
the scope of our faculties, what more susceptible of posi- 
tive verification, what more subject to experiment and 
reasoning, than the question of the simple or compound 
nature of our own being, constituted as we feel and ex- 
perience and know it to be ? In order to this conclu- 
sion it is not necessary to affirm that the inmost nature 
of matter is different from, or that it is identical Avith, 
that of mind. All that is necessary to be affinned, 
and all that is now affirmed, is that both h)^>otheses, 
although relating to the inmost nature of phenomena, 
are strictly legitimate; that both contemplate Avliat is 
plainly accessible to experiment and reasonmg; that 
both are by these means susceptible of positive verifica- 
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tion or falsification ; and that neither therefore simply 
considered as an hypothesis can be justly pronounced 
arbitrary, insoluble, chimerical, anti-scientific, or ob- 
structive. To the materialist the spiritualistic hypo- 
thesis, to the spiritualist the materialistic hypothesis, 
must of course appear unphilosophicaL But while 
either hypothesis remains in the estimation of the in- 
quirer a hypothesis and a hypothesis only, it is legiti- 
mate and verifiable, because all the phenomena are un- 
deniably within the reach of the means of verification. 

In opposition to this conclusion M. Comte proscribes 
all such hypotheses as involving a question insoluble, 
flowing from metaphysical and theological modes of 
thought, and not belonging to the province of positive 
philosophy which formally professes an absolute igno- 
rance of the inmost nature of all bodies whatsoever. It 
is to be supposed then that he carefi^lly abstains from 
assuming the truth of either of these hostile hypotheses 
that respectively affirm the identity and diversity of 
the inmost nature of matter and mind. On the con- 
trary his whole philosophy is constructed on the assump- 
tion of the truth of the materialistic hypothesis. Thus, 
when he is establishing that the study of physiological 
phenomena ought to follow, not precede, that of inor- 
ganic bodies, he says that it is by no means indis- 
pensable to consider unorganized and living bodies as 
being of a nature essentially different in order to recog- 
nize the necessity of studpng them separately ; that is, 
he considers them as being of a nature essentially the 
same and yet he recognizes the necessity of their sepa- 
rate investigation. Again, when he b assailing the 
imaginary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
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Iwftt^ of lighty of dectricity, and of magnetism are 
leferred, he says that all these pretended explanations 
are at bottom scaroely more scientific than the mete* 
physical explanation of the homan phenomena hy 
means of the mysterioos action of the soul npcm die 
body, and tiiat in tiie one caae as well as in the other, 
fiur fixmi removing any diffically, we only by tibis means 
in fact artificially produce a great number of new onea. 
In the same spirit he considers that the fundamental 
unity of tiie animal organism is the necessary result of 
an exact harmony between the different prindpal Ame- 
ticms, and that tiie notion of tiie me, of the individual 
personality, is tiiat of tiie universal consensus of the 
totality of tiie organism; a doctrine which n^atives 
tiie separate existence of mind, that is, its existence 
excqyt as the result of organization, and consequent^ 
affirms tiie identity of tiie inmost nature of mind and 
matter.* 

* " II ne s'agit pas ici d'examiner si les deux classes de corps" (c'esi4^ire» 
les corps bruts et les corps vivans), "soiit ou ne sont pas de la mcme natmre, 

SnestioQ insoluble qu'on agite encore beaucoup irop de noa jours, par un rerte 
'influence des habitudes th^lofiques et meti^hysicjues ; une telle question 
n'est pas du domaine de la philosopliie positive, qui Cut fbrmellement pro- 
fession d'ignorer absolument la nature intime d'un corps quelconque. Maia il 
n'est nuUement indispensable de consid^rer Ips corps bruts et les corps vivans 
comme 6tant d*une nature essentiellement diff^rente, pour reconnaitre la n^oes- 




on les rapport e) *'ne sont pas, au fond, g:u^ plus scientiBques que I'explicft- 
tion ni^Lupliysique des pn^nom^nes humains, par Paction mjst^rieuse de 
r&me sur le corps ; dans run et I'autre cas, eu enct, loin d*aplamr r6ellement 
aucune difficult e, on en fait naitre artificiellement en grand norabre de nou- 
vclles." — ** Le beau sujet" (c'est-k-dire, I'^tude des synen^es) " en lui attri- 
buant toute son extension pnilosophique, conduit sans doute directement k Ut 
th^orie la pins capitale que puisse finalement presenter la physiologic positive 
celle de Puuitd fondamentale de Torganisme animal, r^sultat n6ce^ire d'une 
exacte Iiarniouic eutre les diverses fonctious principales, du moins si Ton com- 
bine d'une maniere convenable avpc cctte notion d'equilibre mutuel celle du 
degr€ normal de chaque faculty ^Mmeutaire."^" C*est du sentiment continu 
d'une telle harmouie, fr^qnemment trouble dans les maladies, que resulte 
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It does not belong to this place to dispute the truth of 
such an hypothesis, but to dispute M. Comte^s right as a 
consistent reasoner to frame any hypothesis, to construct 
any theory, to teach any doctrine whatsoever, respecting 
the inmost nature of mind and matter. A hypothesis 
that affirms the identity (^ matter and mind professes to 
know just as much of their inmost nature as a hypothesis 
that affirms their diversity. In truth however M. Comte 
is not to be censured for assuming some hypothesis, how- 
ever inconsistently, on this subject. No system of phi- 
losophy can be formed which shall not be essentially 
modified by the belief in the different or identical 
nature of matter and of mind. How is it possible to 
investigate their laws without assuming that the nature 
of both is either identical or different? Some hypo- 
thesis therefore on this question was indispensable to 
him. His mistake appears to be twofold. First, we 
find him teaching that the fundamental theory of 
hypotheses requires us to reject all those that relate 
to the inmost nature of phenomena, which is itself an 
arbitrary hypothesis; and next we find his whole phi- 
losophy penetrated with an hypothesis respecting the 
inmost nature of matter and mind which even if, as he 
gratuitously assumes, it were true, which it is not, would 
stiU be in violation of his own rule. 

The second question that arises is whether M. Comte's 
rule of positive verification legitimatdy forbids all hy- 

ndccssairement la notion ires alntraite et irhi indirecte da moi, c'est-Mire, da 
consensas aniTersel de TenBemble de rorganiune. Lea pajcliologuea ont 
vainement voula £aire de cette id6e, ou plut6t de ce sentiment, un attribat 
exclusif de I'hamanit^ : il eat ^▼idemnient la suite necesaairo de toute tm 
aniinale proprement dite ; et par consequent il appartient tout aussi bien aux 
animaax, quoiqu'ils n'en poissent disaerter : sans donte on chat oa tout autro 
vert^brd, sans sa?oir dire je, ne se prend pas habituellement DOor un autre quo 
lui-meme." PhUoaophie Poaiti?e, i. 89 ; iL 448 ; iii. 757> 788. 
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potheses respecdng the primary and final causes of phe- 
nomena. His interpretation of the rule absolutely 
negatives all such hypotheses : it is here held on the 
contrary that a just application of it permits them. 
It would however be a misapprehension of M. Comte^a 
meaning and a misrepresentation of his philosophical 
system to suppose or to say that he objects to all inves- 
tigation into causes. His objection lies not agunst 
investigation into causation absolutely, but against in- 
vestigation into the primary and final causes of effects 
(les causes premieres et finales de tons les effets. PhiL 
Pos. i. 4) ; the cause of phenomena whether primary or 
final (leur cause ou premiere ou- finale, iL 436) ; and 
consequently against all hypotheses or theories which 
aim at the discovery or affirm the existence of such 
causes. This requires to be noted both in justice to 
M. Comte and to the argument ; in justice to M. Comte 
for none knows better than he that all science is 
resolved into the discovery of the causes of effects and 
of the effects of causes ; and in justice to the argument, 
for it suggests the inquiry, if all other causes may be 
investigated, why we should stop short of the first or of 
the last cause of any given phenomenon, of its primary 
source or of its determinate end. This is an unphiloso- 
phical limitation of the objects of scientific hj^otheses 
for two reasons ; first, because a primary cause is not 
more removed from experiment and reasoning and 
consequently from positive verification than certain 
secondary causes; and secondly, because final causes 
are accessible to experiment and reasoning and con- 
sequently to positive verification as much as any se- 
condary causes whatsoever. 
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In support and illustration of the first reason, let the 
phenomenon to be explained be the existing condition 
of the earth's crust exhibiting the effects of changes that 
have occurred in successive and protracted cosmical 
eras ; and let the agencies that produced those effects be 
assumed to have been water or fire or both water and 
fire. How can we verify to ourselves that the supposed 
agencies were the actual agencies that produced the given 
effects ? Thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of years have elapsed since, according to geological 
theory, they began to operate; but even at this distance 
of time we conclude that such were the actual agencies 
because we see analogous effects although on a smaller 
scale produced by such causes at the present day. Or, 
let the problem to be solved be the ori^n of our plane- 
tary system, and let the explanation adopted be the 
theory of Laplace which represents the sun under the 
operation of mechanical laws as ^ving off at different 
distances and at different periods bodies of vaporous 
matter wliich condensed by cooling and became planets. 
This speculation carries us deep into the abysses of space 
as well as back into those of time, and it has received 
the general assent of astronomers because, although im- 
measurably removed from our observation, it is founded 
on the known laws of known substances. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, who considers that M. Comte of all philosophers 
has approached the nearest to a sound view of the im- 
portant subject of hypothetical reasoning, holds that 
both theories, the geological and the astronomical, are 
strictly inductive,* and M. Comte himself accepts and 
supports the astronomical theory.f In both cases the 

• Logic, iL 17, 25, 27. f PosiUrc Philosophj, u. 378-383. 

Z 
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actual causes are by space or time or both rendered 
utterly inaccessible to observation and experiment, it 
is only by reasoning from analogy that we conclude that 
such causes produced the effects assigned to them, and 
yet there is no doubt entertained as to the -scientific 
character of that reasoning and the soundness of the 
conclusion built upon it. 

Apply this to the question under consideration. 
The reasoning is precisely of the same kind when 
a primary cause is affirmed and an intelligent will 
ascribed to that cause. From its nature that intel- 
ligent will, that primary cause, is not the object of 
observation; but we and our fellow-men, being our- 
selves possessed of an intelligent will and knowing from 
experience the effects which such a will can and does 
produce, infer that the analogous effects which we wit- 
ness in the order of the universe, although on a much 
larger scale, must have pToceeded from a supreme will 
operating as a primary cause. The reasoning is as 
strictly inductive in the theistic as in the geological and 
astronomical theories. The verification is complete in 
each. The conclusion can no more be called in question 
in the one case than in the other. In the language of Mr. 
Mill applied by him to the geological and astronomical 
theories and applied here to the theistic theor}": "There 
is in this theor}^ no unknown substance introduced upon 
supposition, nor any unknown property or law ascribed 
to a knowTi substance." It is "the strictly legitimate 
operation of inferring from an observed effect the exist- 
ence in time past of a cause similar to that by which we 
know it to be produced in all cases in which we have 
actual experience of its origin." And yet this reasoning 
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which is held by Mr. Mill to be strictly inductive when 
applied to geology and astronomy, and by M. Comte 
when applied to astronomy, is considered by the latter 
wholly untenable when applied to theism and employed 
in proof of a priraaiy cause. 

In support and illustration of the second reason, viz. 
that final causes are accessible to experiment and rea- 
soning and consequently to positive verification as much 
as any secondary causes whatsoever, it is necessary only 
briefly to recall what has already been said respecting 
final causes. Their proof consists, as has been shown, of 
three steps or stages; first, the existence of means 
adapted to an end ; second, the accomplishment of the 
end by the appropriate means ; and third, the inference 
of design from the colligation of the two. The first and 
second are matters of observation and M. Comte practi- 
cally acknowledges their truth andTalidity in his doctrine 
respecting the constant relation between organs and 
functions; and the third is a matter of reasoning respect- 
ing which every thinker must judge for himself. Thus 
by observation and reasoning jointly the theory of final 
causes is completely brought within the sphere of posi- 
tive verification, according to the strictest terms of M. 
Comte's formulary. His attempt to quash all investiga- 
tion into primary and final causes becomes wholly abor- 
tive. The sjnrit and principle and even the very terms 
of his fundamental theory of hypotheses requiring sus- 
ceptibility of positive verification as their sole unfailing 
test, completely justify such inquiries. 

But does M. Comte in reality abstain from all belief in 
primary and final causes? It has just been said and 
was before proved that the bases of the doctrine of final 

£2 
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causes and those of M. Comte's doctrine of organs and 
functions are identical, the only difference being that 
the believer in final causes admits the premisses and 
draws from them the logical conclusion^ while M. Comte 
accepts the same premisses but refuses to draw that con- 
clusion or draws the opposite conclusion. According to 
both doctrines the facts and the mutual relations of those 
&cts are the same, but the inference from the facts and 
their relations is different. The difference between the 
doctrines is not so great as to entitie M. Comte to dog- 
matize over his opponents. The theist rather may daim 
that M. Comte has made a near approach to the very- 
doctrine which he repudiates and which a calmer and 
more deliberate judgment might lead him wholly to 
adopt. He is virtually also a believer in a primary 
cause. For what is law to him but a primary cause, 
not indeed the primary cause of theists, but stiU a 
primary cause, since according to his theory it is the 
first principle from which all things proceed, by which 
all things are governed, into which all things are re- 
solved. The essential difference between the primary 
cause of the theist and the primary cause of M. Comte 
is that the former is intelligent and the latter unintelli- 
gent ; that the former wills appropriate means to accom- 
plish wise and beneficent ends, and that the latter with- 
out volition employs the same means to accomplish the 
same ends. Which is the more satisfactory solution of 
the mysteries of nature, of life, and of society, must be 
left to individual judgment. But, however the question 
may be determined, if we weigh not words but the ideas 
which they express, the one is as much a primary cause 
to M. Comte as the other is to the theist. This shows 
what M. Comte really means, perhaps unconsciously, 
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when he propounds a fundamental theory of hypotheses 
and prescribes a rule of positive verification which he 
interprets as opposed to the investigation of primary and 
final causes. He is not opposed to the investigation of 
a primary cause, for he teaches a primary cause of his 
own, but to the investigation of a primly cause that is 
intelligent as distinguished from one that is unintelligent. 
He is not opposed to the investigation of final causes, 
for he teaches final causes of his own, organs constantly 
related to functions and fimctions to organs, but to the 
investigation of final causes that are determined by a 
presiding will. 

This rabid hostility to everything theological even in 
name appears with stiU greater prominence when we 
consider what it is that M. Comte really and practically 
requires when he demands that the fundamental theory 
of hypotheses shall be imderstood as interdicting all 
inquiry into primary and final causes. A hypothesis, as 
we have seen, is the provisional supposition of an alleged 
explanation of certain given phenomena for the purpose 
of testing by cautious observation, experiment, and 
reasoning whether the alleged explanation is or is not 
sufficient. If the hypothesis stands the test of positive 
verification, it is accepted as a truth, and if it does not 
stand that test it must be rejected as an error; but 
before it is either accepted as a truth or rejected as an 
error, it is indispensable that the test of positive verifi- 
cation should be applied. There are two opposite and 
equally irrational prejudices here to be encountered. 
Either the advocate of the hypothesis is so blindly con- 
fident of its truth that in his view it transcends all 
scientific verification, or the opponent of the hypo- 
thesis is so blindly confident of its falsehood that to 
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him it is beneath philosophical notice ; and in hoth 
cases the test of positive verification, is ignorantly rc^ 
pelled. la the question of primary and final causes^ 
what is die. state of the case, as between M. Comte 
who deniea and the theist who affirms them? The 
theist, placing his belief in primary and final causes; 
on the very low gcound of a mere hypothesis, courts the 
application of M. Comte's sole rule of positive verificar- 
tion, fully convinced Aat it will triumphantly stand the 
severest form of that test. M. Comte on the co n tr ar y 
tells us that positive science (Etudes reelles) can take no. 
account (ne peuvent nullement concerner) of primarjr 
and final causes, teaches a fundamental theory of hypo- 
theses which a priori ignores their possibility, and thus 
virtuaUy reftises the appUcation to them of his own sola 
test of positive verification. On which side are found 
philosophic pride, dogmatic intolerance, and contented 
ignorance? M. Comte not only denies primary and 
final causes, that is, he not only denies a God and a 
Providence and a purpose in nature and life and society, 
but he denies even the right of hypothesizing such a 
belief, that is, he denies even the right of provisionally 
supposing its truth for the purpose of ascertaining by 
positive verification whether it is true or false. He not 
only denies theism but he Avould, if he could, place it 
beyond the pale of rational discussion. The modesty of 
this sentiment is equal to its j^hilosophy. The moral 
and intellectual qualities of mind which it exhibits are 
in fit accord. If primary and final causes vnH not staud 
the test of positive verification, why refuse to apply it ? 
If they do stand that test, why reject such causes? 
The third question which M. Comte's theory of hypo- 
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theses raises is whether, properly understood, it should 
be considered as negativing all hypotheses relating to 
the modes of production of phenomena. He condemns 
all such hypotheses in tiiie most comprehensive and 
emphatic terms; but it may be doubted whether this 
sweeping sentence is just, at least on the grounds on 
which he has placed it. Thus he says (ii. 438) that, 
since the establishment of the fundamental law of gravi- 
tation, geometricians and astronomers have definitively 
abandoned the assumption of chimerical fluids (des 
fluides chim^riques) in order to explain the general 
mode of production of the celestial movements. And 
what, he asks (ii. 439), can be the scientific utility of 
those fantastical conceptions which still, play so impor- 
tant a part in phj^ics regarding the. imaginary fluids 
and ethers to which are referred the phenomena of heat, 
of Ught, of electricity, and of magnetism ? How can 
those (ii. 440) who deride the elementary spirits of 
Paracelsus (les esprits ^l^mentaires de. Pari^celse) ; who 
refuse to admit angels and genii (les anges et les g^nies) ;. 
and who repel with disdain the idea of the sonorous 
fluid (I'id^e du fluide sonore) proposed, by Lamarck — 
how except by the omnipotence of custom can they 
firmly believe in the existence of caloric, of luminous 
ether, or of electric fluids ? It is no excuse to profess, 
as phpidsts do, that these hypotheses are employed 
(iL 441) solely as indispensable means to facilitate the 
conception: and combination of phenomena^ since their 
tendency and effect is inextricably to interweave imagi- 
nary notions with real ideas. In short, any attempt 
whatsoever (iL 443)9.even one purely fictitious, to cour 
ceive the mode of production of phenomena, is necessai- 
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rily illusory and directly opposed to the genuine scientific 
spirit The origin of such hypotheses b traced (iL 44l|f 
7) to the infancy of the human mind which originally 
inspired the conception of gods, changed next into aouls^ 
and finally transformed into ima^ary fluids. What in 
fact is heat conceived as existing apart from the hot 
body ; light independent of the luminous body ; electri- 
city separated from the electric body? Pure entities 
quite as much as thought regarded as a being inde- 
pendent of the thinking body, or digestion isolated from 
the digesting body. 

Jfj as is thus maintained, modes of production 
may not 'be the objects of scientific hypotheses, this 
amounts to a prohibition of all investigation what- 
soever into modes of production. But science is daily 
conversant with questions relating to modes of pro- 
duction ; modes of production of metallic ores, of coal, 
of the soil that constitutes the surface of the earth, 
of the successive fonnations that underlie the surface, 
and of volcanoes and earthquakes ; modes of production 
from that of the humblest plant or animal which the 
earth bears to that of a world or a system of worlds. 
M. Comtc has himself either formed or countenanced 
hypotheses respecting the mode of production of the 
asteroids and of the planetary system ; and respecting 
the mode of destruction of the existing solar system 
which at an indefinitely distant period he anticipates, 
and of its rehabilitation which at a subsequent period he 
no less confidently predicts. However unqualified there- 
fore his language in one place, it must be understood 
with the qualification which his own language supplies 
in another, viz. that every hjrpothesis must be susceptible 
of positive verification, and that hypotheses respecting 
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modes of production when susceptible of such verifica- 
tion are equally admissible with any other description of 
hypothesis. What in truth is the fundamental objection 
to the elementary spirits of Paracelsus, to the angels and 
genii of popular belief, to the sonorous fluid of Lamarck, 
and to the chimerical fluids of geometricians and astro- 
nomers ? What the fundamental objection to the ima- 
^nary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
heat, of light, of electricity, and of magnetism are 
referred? The objection is not that these hypotheses 
profess to explain modes of production, but that they 
profess to explain them in a way not susceptible of 
positive verification, that is, by the assumption of un- 
known substances of the existence of which we have 
not, and perhaps never can have, any evidence. That 
such substances are chimerical, fictitious, imaginary, is 
a sufficient condemnation even of their hypothetical 
employment without denouncing them as explanatory 
of modes of production, a form of condemnation which 
would unjustly include hypotheses that recognize only 
the known qualities of known substances and that are 
consequently susceptible of the strictest positive verifi- 
cation. 

M. Comte attempts to identify thought with the 
thinking body just as digestion h impossible except 
as belonging to the digesting body. If the analogy of 
thought to digestion can be established we must accept 
it with all its consequences, and the belief in the separate 
and independent existence of mind must be abandoned 
along with the exploded hypotheses of elementary spirits, 
fantastical genii, chimerical fluids, and imaginar}"^ ethers. 
But the analogy thus gratuitously assumed b remote 
and forced and such a question is not to be determined 
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by innuendo. There are two apparently quite distinct 
daases of phenomena to be explained^, which we mogr 
represent to ourselv^ by the termsy thought and exten* 
sion. No two classee^ of phenomena can be conceived 
more dissimilar. Would it be philosophical or sdentifio^ 
would it promote deamess of arrangement^ of expresaion, 
and of idea to attach, even hj^pothetically, auch disparate: 
phenomena to one and the same substance ? M: Comte 
answers this question in the affirmative, odiers in the 
negative. He sees no inconsistency, no incompatibility^ 
in his conclusion : they see in that conclusion a doctone 
directly tending to introduce confusion, into our ideoa^. 
to retard the progress of society, and to degrade maiL 
fix>m his true dignity. How can the sole rule of positive 
verification be applied to such opposite hypotheses ex- 
cept by assigning different substances to difiierent dasaea 
of phenomena or by concaving different dasses of phe- 
nomena as belonging to different substances, although 
we know, and probably can know, nothing of the nature 
of those substances beyond the ascertained fiwjt of the 
diversity of phenomena which they exhibit ? 

It thus appears that while M. Comte's fundamental 
theory of hypotheses is sound and his sole rule of posi- 
tive verification is just, yet that his mode of under- 
standing his own theory and applying his own rule to 
the exclusion of all investigation into the inmost nature 
of things, into primary and final causes, and into modes 
of production, is untenable on the ground both of 
the unphilosophical and anti-theological prejudice from 
which such restrictions proceed and of the self-contra^ 
dictions as well as contradictions to fiict and reasoning 
which they involve. 
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Secxiok II. 

Hypothesis of die Perpetuity of Mattei\ 

Afteb having conadered M. Comte-s fundamental 
theory of hypotheses^ his- sale rule of positive verifica-^ 
tion, and the arbitrary limitations which in neglect or 
contravention of that rule he would impose on the 
formation of hypotheses, it may be proper to attempt an 
estimate of some of the principal hypotheses which he. 
has himself advanced, and to subject them to the criterion 
which he has himself prescribed. Of those, hypotheses- 
the first that attracts attention is that by which he 
asserts as a ftmdamental principle tiie necessarily in- 
definite perpetuity of all matter. This hypotheab he 
proposes for the purpose of supersedmg the alleged 
theological ideas of creation and destruction. Thus, 
treating of astronomy, he rejects the idea of creation as 
incomprehensible (insaisissable) and holds that the suc- 
cessive tranrformations of the heavenly bodies are the 
only legitimate objects of scientific research. And 
again, treating of chemistry, he contends that the de- 
composition of air and water and the analysis of 
vegetable and animal substances and of alkaUs and 
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earths were requisite irrefutably to establish the fundi^ 
mental principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of all matter and to lead to the substitution of the posi- 

« 

tive notions of decomposition and recompodtion for the 
theological ideas of destruction and creation.* 

The proposal then is in astronomy to substitute for 
the doctrine of creation that of transformation or change 
of form, and in chemistry for tiie doctrines of destruc- 
tion and creation those of decomposition and recompo- 
sition, and to base this substitution upon the principle 
or hypothesis of the indefinite perpetuity of matter. 
Matter, it is assumed, is indefinitely perpetual There 
has never tiierefore been any creation, and there never 
will be any destruction. A change of form in large 
bodies, or in smaller bodies a change in the relative 
distribution of their constituent particles, is all the 
change of which they are susceptible. It is taken for 
granted that creation and destruction mean something 
different from this and we are thus, before proceeding 
farther, obliged to inquire what ideas these terras in the 
theological sense are employed to express. 

Popularly, by creation is meant the making of some- 

* " Jc dois maintenant proc^er ii Texamen g^n^ral de ce ^ui comporte on 
certain caractere de positivit^ dans les hypotheses cosmogoniqoes. 11 serait 
sans doute superflu a*^tablir sp^cialement h cet dgard ce pmiminure indis- 
pensable que touie id^ de creation propremcnt dite doit 6tre ioi radicalement 
6cartce, com me ^tnnt par sa nature entibrcment insaisissable, et que la seule 
recherche raisonnable, si elle est r^ellement accessible, doit concemer unique- 
ment les transformations successives du ciel, en se bomant mSme, au moins 
d'abord, h cellc c^ui a pu produire imrnddiatement son ^tat actud." Fhilo- 
sophie Positive, ii. 363. — "II a fallu avant tout la decomposition de I'air 
et de I'eau, et ensuite I'analjse ^l^mentaire dcs substances T^ffdtales et 
animales, et pcut-etre meme le complement uu peu plus tardit d'un tel 
ensemble par 1 analyse des alcalis propremcnt dits et des terres, pour ^tablir 
d'unc manibre entiercment irrecusable le principc fondamental de la perpetuity 
n^cessairement ind^finie de toute mati^re, et pour tendre a remplacer irrevoca- 
blcment dans Tunivcrsalit^ des esprits les id6es th^ologiques de destruction et 
de creation par les notions positives de decomposition et r6compositioii." 
iii. 69. 
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thing out of nothing, and conversely by destruction the 
unmaking of something or the reducing of something to 
nothing, and the opposition between these ideas and the 
positive notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition is sufficiently obvious. If M. Comte 
were assailing vulgar superstitions he would have a right 
to establish this contrast and to infer whatever conclu- 
sions it may be found to support. But popular ideas, 
whether they are right or wrong, may not be any more 
theological than they are philosophical, and divines may 
not be more answerable for them than sages. In the 
present case destruction in the sense of annihilation is 
scarcely more an accepted theological idea than it is a 
philosophical one, for although some divines have 
rashly supposed that extinction of being may be the 
possible future doom of the wicked, yet comparatively 
few have indulged in such vain speculations, and theo- 
logy as well as philosophy recognizes what science 
teaches that nothing is destroyed, that nothing ceases 
to exist, although all things are undergoing changes 
of mode and form. 

The converse term, creation, is more generally under- 
stood not only popularly but theologically also in the 
sense of making something out of nothing, of calling 
something into existence which had not existed before. 
But this sense is not necessary to theism, for the con- 
ception of a supreme will, of a moral ruler of the 
universe, is in no degree connected with or dependent 
upon such an assumption. In no system of religion are 
the ideas of creation and destruction made more pro- 
minent than in that of modem Hinduism, and even in 
that system those terms are used in the sense of trans- 
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f onnatioiiB ; wliile among GhristiBn geologiBtB and laeto 
phyncians there appean a tenden<r^lo employ the iemis 
in the same flense. Thus the Jiste Mr. Hugh Miller 
speaks of a particular tree as having been very comaaoaii 
in Scotland ^^ some three creations ago," a phrase 'wiuxdi 
although not necessarily limited to the meamng of auo- 
oessive transformations is most easily understood in that 
sense ; and the late Sir William SLamilton ai^gues against 
the possibility of our being able to construe it in tfaongfat 
that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or .ahso* 
lately taken away from, existence in general, from which 
it follows that the common ideas attached to the ^wards 
creation and destruction are untenable:* It is gratai- 

* I have lost, if I ever possessed, the reference to Mr. ICQlePs work oan- 
taining the above-oited phrase. The folkminiff isUie psisage in which it osoon 
as I have it among mj notes. He says that tne Etgg Pine (Pinites Eiggeaaia), 
*'a pine alike different from those of the eadicr eanMmifenniB peiiod ua thaws 
which exist contemporary with ourselves was, some ikne ereMoms ajra, an a3L> 
eeeding^ly common tree in the ocfontry now cafied Seotland." — jBLaoeiElB 
was written I have seen Mr. Miller's Orui9e of ike Beii^, or a Summer Ramiie 
amona the Hebrides, edited by Mr. Symonds, where the passage in qnestion is 
founa. See p. 39. In the phrase " some three creations ago" the words 
italicized are so printed in the Cruise.'] — Sir William Hamilton, exponndmg 
his doctrine of cansaiity, sa^s : — " When aware of a new appearance, we are 
unable to conceive that therein has originated any new existence and are there- 
fore constrained to think that what now appears to os under a new form Ind 
previonsly an existence under otiiers. Tliese others (for they are always 
plural) are called its cause; and a cause (or more properly canses) we 
cannot but suppose ; for a cause is simply every thing without wliick the 
effect would not result, and, all such concurring, the effect cannot but 
result. We are utterly unable to construe it in thought as possible that 
the complement oC existence has been either increased or diminished. We 
cannot conceive cither on tlic one hand nothing becoming something, or on 
the other something becoming nothing. When Qod is said to create the 
universe out of nothing we thiiuc this by supposing that he evolves the universe 
out of himself ; and in like manner we conceive annihilation only by conceiving 
the creator to withdraw his creation from actuality into power. 

' Nil posse creari 
De Nihilo, neque ouod genitu 'st ad Nil revocari ;' 

— * Giffni 
De Nihilo Nihil, in Nihilnm Nil posse rcverti :' 

^-these lines of Lucretius and Persius enounce a physical axiom of antiquity, 
which when interpreted by the doctrine of the conditioned is itself at oaeeirB- 
called to harmony with revealed truth, and expressing in its purest form tiie 
conditions of human thought, expresses also implicitly the wkole tnteUMtMaT 
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tous therefore to aasume, as M. Comte does, that the 
positive notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition are disproofs of theism, as being 
disproo& of the theological ideas of creation and de- 
struction. 

M. Comte, not content with denying the popular 
ideas of creation and destruction and affirming the 
positive notions of recomposition and decomposition, 
builds these positive conceptions on the hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of all matter (la 
perpetuity n^cessairemont indefinie de toute matiere) — 
a hypothesis which we are now prepared to characterize. 
It includes the following propositions : jirst^ that matter 
exists ; secorul^ that it has a perpetuity of existence ; 
third, that the perpetuity of matter is indefinite ; and 
fourth, that that perpetuity is necessarily indefinite. 

|)henoinenon of causality."—" Wc are unable to construe it in thought that 
there can be an atom absolute! j added to, or absolute W taken awaj from, 
existence in general. Let us make the experiment. Let us form to our- 
selves a concept of the universe. Noir we arc unable to think that the 
quantity of existence of which the universe is the conceived sum, can bo either 
amplified or diminished. We are able to conceive indeed the creation of a world ; 
this indeed as easily as the creation of an atom. But wliat is our thought of 
creation ? It is not a thought of the mere springing of nothing, into some- 
thing. On the contrary, creation is conceiyed, ana is by us conceivable, only 
OS the evolution of existence from possibility into actuality by the fiat of the 
deity. Let us place ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now can we 
construe it to tliought tliat the moment after the universe flashed into material 
reality, into manifested being, there was a larger complement of existence in the 
4iniyerse and its author together than the moment before there subsisted in the 
deity alone ? This wc are unable to imagine. And what is true of our con- 
cept of creation holds of our concept of annihilation. We can think no real 
aunihiUtion — no id)solutc sinking of something into nothing. But as creation 
is cogitable by us only as a putting forth of divine power, so is annihilation by 
us only conceivable as a withdrawal of that same power. All tliat is now 
actually existent in the universe, this we think ana must think as havin|[, 
prior to creation, tirhialfy existed in the creator; and in imagining the uni- 
verse to be annihilated we can only conceive this as the retractation by the 
deity of an overt energy into latent power. In short it is impossible for the 
human mind to think what it thinks existent, k^)sing into non-existence eithtr 
in time past or in thne future." Discussions on Philosophy and Lite- 
rature, pp. 585, 59S. 
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Each of these propositions suggests separate considen- 
tions that aid in determining the value of this hypotheoa. 
1. What does M. Comte mean when he affirms the 
existence of matter? Does he mean a substance in 
which the qualities of matter inhere ? Or does he mean 
tiiose qualities themselves? If the former, then he 
knows sometiiing or at least affirms sometiiing regarding 
the inmost nature of matter. He affirms its existenoe^ 
its perpetuity, the indefiniteness of that perpetuity, and 
the necessity of that indefiniteness. And yet, as we 
have seen, the investigation of the inmost nature of 
things is according to his theory no part of a sound 
hypothesis, the knowledge of their inmost nature no 
part of positive science. 2. K the latter, that is, if by 
matter he means the phenomenal qualities of matter, 
which is more in accord with his philosophy than the 
preceding alternative, then the perpetuity of matter 
which he affirms in the second proposition means the 
perpetuity of the qualities of matter. But in this sense 
matter is not perpetual. The qualities of matter are 
ever changing. According to his own doctrine trans- 
formation, decomposition and recomposition, are always 
going on. It is unimportant which horn of this dilemma 
M. Comte would accept for either is fatal, the former 
to his theory of hypotheses, the latter to this particular 
hypothesis. 3. Again, in the third proposition what 
does M. Comte mean by the indefiniteness of that per- 
petuity assigned to matter ? Indefinite perpetuity is a 
relative and therefore theistic conception of duration, 
intermediate bet^veen the inconceivable affirmation of the 
infinite progress of time and the inconceivable nega- 
tion of its infinite progress, and which being relative 
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and therefore conceivable, according to the refined and 
elevated speculation of Sir William Hamilton, " inspires 
with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality."* Thus M. Comte, in his hypothesis respecting 
the perpetuity of matter, imwittingly embodies both 
theistic language and a theistic conception. 4. Finally, 
what is meant by the necessary indefiniteness ascribed 
in the fourth proposition to the perpetuity of matter ? 
An attempt to attach a distinct conception to this 
phraseology results in a sense of incongruity and con- 
flict. What is indefinite, being relative, cannot be 
necessary in the philosophical sense of that word ; and 
what is necessary in that sense, being non-relative, can- 
not be indefinite. To affirm that the perpetuity of all 
matter is necessarily indefinite seems the same thing as 
to affirm that it is unconditionally conditioned, infinitely 
finite, or absolutely relative, that is, it is to affirm a 
contradiction in terms. If the perpetuity of matter is 
indefinite, then it is so, and is pronounced to be so, only 
in relation to us and to our apprehensions ; and if that 
indefiniteness is necessary, then that necessity exists, 
and is pronounced to exist, independent of us and of 

^* " The ooDditioDfd is the mean between two extremes, two moonditionates, 
exclusive of each other, neither of which can be etmeeived as poaibie, bat of 
which, on tiie principle of contradiction and excluded middle, one mmi be ad* 
mitted as neceuary. On this opinion therefore reason is shown to be weak but 
not deceitful The mbd is not represented as conceiying two propositions sub- 
versiye of each other as equally [x>ssible ; but only as unable to understand as 
possible either of two extremes, one of which however, on the ground of their 
mutual repuflpumc^, it is compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught 
the salutary lesson that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence, and are warned from recognizing the domain of our 
knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. And by 
a wonderful revelation we are thus in the ver^ consciousness of our inability to 
conceive aught above the relative and finite inspired with a belief in the ex- 
istence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality." Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, pp. 14, 15. 
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our apprehenriona If the perpetuity o£ msttesr k ia- 
definite^ then that indefinitenesB, bemg relative to «% 
may be established by positive v erificalioit ; but if ihat 
indefinitenesB is neeessary, how can that neoesntyy being 
independent of ns^ be estaUiahed by poaitive Yerifi- 
cation? 

On these grounds it is held that IL Gomte has not 
only failed to establish his hypotheos of the neoessariljr 
indefinite perpetuity of matter which indeed he has 
enunciated summarily with scarcely any attempt at 
proof; but also that in its bare enundation he haa run 
counter to his own theory of hypodiesea and to his awu 
rule of positive verification. To escape from the in* 
comprehensible popular ideas of creation and destruction 
for which rational theism is as little responsLble as sound 
philosophy, he propounds the positive notions of trana- 
formation and of decompontion and recompoaitioii 
which philosophy and theism may equally accept, and 
bases those positive notions upon a h3rpothesis, peculiarly 
his own, which philosophy and theism must equally dis- 
claim. Is there any gain either to the one or to the 
other by theorizing, hypothesizing, speculating on such 
subjects at all ? The duration of matter — ^the process 
of creation — are not these questions placed beyond the 
reach of our puny faculties ? Is it not — I do not say 
presumption, for it is not presumptuous to tiiink what- 
ever is thinkable — ^is it not a waste of time, a misdirection 
of intellectual power, and a defect of moyal discipline, 
to attempt to think that which, even if thinkable, is 
un verifiable ? If M. Comte has erred in one direction in 
framing a fallacious and contradictory hjrpotiiesis re- 
specting the perpetuity of matter, has not Sir William 
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Hamilton erred in another direction by placing himself 
even in imagination at the very crisis of creation and 
seeking to establish an equation between the Deity before 
the creation and the Deity pltis the universe after crea- 
tion? The caution which philosophy dictates forbids 
the unfounded hypothesis of the one, the veneration 
which theism inspires recoils from the rash imaginings 
of the other. 

If now we turn from this alleged fundamental prin- 
ciple, considered in itself, of the necessarily indefinite 
perpetuity of all matter, to the scanty proofs by which 
it is supported, it is difficult to discover any connection 
between the premisses and the conclusion. The theo- 
logical ideas of creation and destruction are held to be 
incomprehensible and are therefore rejected, and in their 
place it is proposed to substitute the positive notions of 
recomposition and decompositicm, and these notions are 
assumed to rest upon and to prove the fundamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of all 
matter. For the establishment of that fundamental 
principle it was indispensably necessary (il a lallu avant 
tout) that air and water should be decomposed and that 
vegetable and animal substances, alkafis and earths, 
should be analyzed, and this decomposition and analysis 
are the sole proofs advanced in its support. Where is 
the connecting link between the antecedent and the 
consequent? It is not apparent to the reader. It has 
not been shown by the writer. It does not exist in fact. 
It is tacitly implied that there is an irreconcilable in- 
compatibility between the theological ideas of creation 
and destruction and the positive notions of recomposition 
and decomposition, and that there is a perfect congruity 

2a2 
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between these positive notions and the fundamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
matter. But these are gratuitous assumptions. As- 
suming the alleged theological ideas of creation and 
destruction, it is just as easy to comprehend the creation 
and destruction of the component elements of air and 
water, of vegetable and animal substances, of alkalis 
and earths, as it is to comprehend the creation and 
destruction of those concrete bodies themselves ; and 
assuming the fundamental principle of the necessarily 
indefinite perpetuity of matter, it is just as difficult to 
explain and defend the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of the elements as it is to explain and defend the neces- 
sarily indefinite perpetuity of the concrete bodies. The 
discoveries of chemistry do not make creation and 
destruction less, or the perpetuity of matter more, in- 
telligible than they would be if air and water had not 
been decomposed, earths and alkalis analyzed. In literal 
feet, we have here a philosophic occidental repetition of 
the popular oriental superstition which only removes a 
difficulty to a greater distance without explaining it. 
The earth rests on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise, but what the tortoise rests on, nobody knows. 
Even so with M. Comte and his fundamental principle. 
Creation and destruction are incomprehensible, even 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of concrete bodies 
Is untenable, but the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
the elements of those bodies is a fundamental principle. 
What is the foundation of that principle, what makes it 
comprehensible and tenable, he has not told us. 

The truth would seem to be that, having acquired an 
insuperable repugnance to the common ideas of creation 
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and destruction on account of their supposed theological 
origin and character, and being not wholly satisfied with 
the positive notions which he himself suggested as sub- 
stitutes for them, whether of transformations on a large 
scale or of elementary decomposition and recomposition, 
M. Comte forgot for a moment his settled antipathy to 
metaphysics, second only to that against theology, and 
put forth the abstract hypothesis, not of the eternity of 
matter which would have been common-place, but of its 
necessarily indefinite perpetuity. Now is this hypothesis 
consistent with the conditions and rules which his method 
of philosophizing and his fundamental theory of hypo- 
theses peremptorily prescribe to others ? Does it admit 
of positive verification ? Does it present the character 
of a simple anticipation of what experiment and reason- 
ing would teach under more favourable circumstances ? 
Has it exclusive relation to the laws of phenomena^ 
and not to their inmost nature, their primary or final 
cause, or their mode of production ? These are 
M. Comte's own criteria of philosophical hypotheses 
which he applies for the extinction of every real or 
imaginary theological idea such as the supposition of a 
primary cause or that of creation out of nothing. Has 
he conformed to his own theory, obeyed his own rule ? 
Has he kept >vithin the boundaries which he has himself 
marked out, and avoided the speculations which as 
vague, fruitless, and hurtful he has himself condemned ? 
The answer must be in the negative. His hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of matter is not 
susceptible of positive verification. No circumstances 
(•an ever exist that will permit experiment and reasoning 
to establish it as a simple anticipation. It does not pre- 
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tend to relate to any of the laws of phenomena. It does 
profess to speculate, in one breath, on matter as con- 
tingent, in another as necessary ; according to one 
interpretation, on the inmost nature of matter, and ac- 
cording to another, on the changeableness of the con- 
stant and the constancy of the changeable ; and ac- 
cording to any just interpretation it yirtually makes 
matter the sole cause of all phenomena. It fulfils then 
none of the conditions which according to H. Comte^s 
own showing are requisite to the validity of a hjrpothesis 
and without which every hypotheas must tend to ob- 
struct the development of science. 

It is a.matter of small importance in itself to convict 
him of violating the method and rule which he has him- 
self lidd down for framing and testing a philosophical 
hypothesis^ since every one is liable to the mistake of a 
hasty generalization ; but it becomes more important and 
more obligatory in the present instance when it is borne 
in mind that that method and that rule are persistently 
directed to negative every thing that wears the aspect of a 
theistic hypothesis against which in every form he wages 
an unwearied warfare. The believer in law enjoins on 
his opponents a method and rule which he does not him- 
self follow. The believer in a supreme will is required 
to subject his reasonings to a method and rule which the 
believer in law himself disregards. 
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Section III. 
Hypothesis of Spontaneity. 

Of the hypothesis that has been examined in the 
preceding section^ viz. the necessarily indefinite perpe- 
tuity of all matter, M. Comte has made no use except in 
the single passage whjch has been quoted ; but there are 
two other hypotheses, viz. those of spontaneity and 
necessity, which without explaining them or attempting 
to prove their validity he has uniformly assumed as 
true and has variously applied throughout the whole of 
his Course of Positive Philosophy. The fact that such 
hypotheses have been assumed and employed and the 
nature of the principal applications they have received 
will be shown, and this will afford a fit occasion to 
consider what is really expressed and implied by those 
hypotheses; whether they are consistent with reason, 
mth fact, and with each other ; what truth may have 
sought and found expression by means of them; and 
what error may lurk imder their phraseology. 

Although these hypotheses are very often presented 
in combination, and although it may not always be 
possible in attempting to estimate the one to avoid a 
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reference to the other, yet for the sake of deamess of 
conception and precision of language, it will be conve- 
nient to weigh the meaning and the merits of each 
separately. The present section will therefore be devoted ^ 
to the hypothesis of spontaneity, and the estncts cited 
from M. Comte's work will have principal relation to 
that doctrine, although they will be found also some* 
times to assume the doctrine of necessity, the conside- 
ration of which however is deferred to the following 
section. 

Limiting attention then for the present to the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity, we find M. Comte by means of it 
explaining, first, the rectilineal and uniform motion of 
bodies ; second, the movement of the heavenly bodies in 
their orbits ; and, third, the movement or development 
of the human intelligence. Each pf these applications 
will receive distinct connderation. 

In illustration of Kepler's law of inertia M. Comte 
states that it consists properly in this, that every motion 
is naturally rectilineal and uniform, that is to say, that 
every body subjected to the action of any single force 
which suddenly acts upon it, always moves in a straight 
line and with an invariable velocity; and afterwards, 
changing somewhat the form of language employed but 
adhering to the substance of the doctrine taught, he 
adds that we ought to regard this spontaneous tendency 
of all bodies to move in a straight line and with a con- 
stant velocity as a great law of nature.* Of course it is 

* " La premiere loi est celle qu'on desiffiie fort mal a propos sous le nom de 
lot tPinertie, £lle a ^te d^couYerte par Kepler. £Ue consiste proprement ea 
ce que tout mouyement est naturellement rectiligne et uniforme, o est-^-dire, que 
tout corps soumis a Taction d'ime force unique quelconque, qui affit sur lui 
instantandnient, se meut consiamment en ligne droite et avec une Vitesse inva^ 
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not Kepler's law but M. Comte's consistency that is here 
called in question ; and in his explanation of that law it 
is obvious to remark that the motion which is repre- 
sented as naturally rectilineal and uniform is also ascribed 
to a spontaneous tendency so to move, from which it is 
to be inferred that the two terms are to be regarded as 
mutually explanatory and interchangeable, so that the 
nature of the given motion is held to be spontaneous 
and the spontaneous tendency to that motion to be 
natural If it is inquired in what sense the rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies can be said to be natural, 
the answer is that this epithet may be opposed either, 
first, to what is unnatural, that is, contrary to the nature 
of those bodies, or, second, to what is supernatural or 
above their nature ; and the whole tenour of M. Comte's 
work shows that it is in this latter sense, as negativing 
the supernatural, that he meant it should be understood. 
His version then of Kepler's law is not only that the 
motion communicated to bodies is rectilineal and uni- 
form but that it is naturally so, that is, it is rectilineal 
and uniform in virtue of the nature of the bodies them- 
selves, in virtue of a law inherently belonging to that 
nature, not imposed by, or expressing, the will of a 
higher nature. * If the term is not a mere pleonasm— a 
possible but in a philosophical work scarcely an admis- 
sible interpretation — if it has any meaning at all, I can 
attach to it no other sense than that just given. But 
this sense directly violates M. Comte's own theory of 
hypotheses which, as has been seen, enjoins an entire 
abstinence from speculation regarding the inmost nar 

riable." — "Nous d^Tons renrder comme une ^nde loi de la nntare oeite 
tendance tpontan^e de toot les coqw k se mouToir en ligne droiie et a? eo nne 
?itease constant." Philotophie PotitiTe, i. pp. 557f &61. 
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ture of phenomena. He viitaally says that we know 
nothing and can know nothing of the nature of things ; 
that it is unscientific and nnphilosophical to frame hypo- 
theses respecting their nature ; and in contrast with this 
he explains Kepler's law of mertia by saying that it 
properly consists in this that all motion is naturally 
rectilineal and nniform. Either his tiieory of hypo- 
theses or his explanation of Kepler's law is erroneousiy 
for the one is tiie antitiieds of the other. Even in the 
very passage in which he expounds the laws of motion, 
he lays down conflicting propositions. He teadies tiiat 
the three fundamental laws of motion ought to be re- 
garded as simple results of obaervation and that it » 
absurd to seek to establish their reality apriarij althoagh 
it has been often attempted; and in confutation of a 
metaphysical explanation of the first of those laws, llie 
law of inertia, he asks, Are not h priori considerationSy 
founded on the nature of things, completely and neces- 
sarily forbidden to us in positive philosophy?* This 
rejection and vituperation of h priori considerations 
founded on the nature of things are inscribed on the 
same page and proceed fix)m the same pen which tell us 
that all motion is naturally rectilineal and uniform. That 
the rectilineal and uniform motion of bodies is naturally 
rectilineal and uniform is itself an a priori conclusion 
founded on the nature of things and as such, according 
to M. Comte's own showing, is interdicted in positive 
philosophy. His enunciation of such a doctrine is a 

^ "Les lois fondamentales da moaTement me semblent pouvoir etre re- 
doites a trois, qui doivent etre envisag^es comme de simples resultats de 
Tobservation dont il est absnrde de vouloir ^tablir a prion la r6alit6, bien 
qa'on I'ait tenU fr^qaemment." — "Les considerations a prion fond^ sur la 
naiure des choses, ne noas sont-elles pas compl^tement et ntessairement inter- 
dites en pbilosophie positiTC V* Philoaophie PositiTO^ L pp. 557« 558. 
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nullification of his hypothetical theory, or his theory is 
a nullification of his doctrine. 

We are enabled more distinctly to apprehend what is 
meant by the alleged naturally rectilineal and uniform 
motion of bodies when we are told thut this tendency to 
motion is spontaneous. What is spontaneity in this case, 
spontaneous motion, the spontaneous tendency of bodies 
to move in a straight line and with a constant velocity? 
It is to be observed that the motion of which M. Comte 
speaks is a communicated motion, motion communicated 
by the sudden impact of a single force, and that it is not 
the origin of motion, but the rectilineal and uniform 
continuance or prolongation of this communicated mo- 
tion that is pronoimced to be spontaneous. What can 
spontaneity in this case mean but that the rectilineal 
and uniform continuance or prolongation of this com- 
municated motion flows from the inherent qualities or 
attributes of the body itself? But this is a purely 
gratuitous assumption which no observations, no a pas- 
teriori considerations, help to establish; and therefore 
from this point of view also M. Comte must be deemed 
to have transgressed his own theory. The podtive veri- 
fication of such a hypothesis is not even attempted : the 
hypothesis is not susceptible of positive verification. It 
is more rational to suppose that the continuance of com- 
municated motion is due to the same cause from which 
the origin of motion is derived, whatever that cause may 
be. It may at least be affirmed that to assign such an 
eflTect to a property or power of the body moved is 
opposed to the genuine spirit of the positive philosophy, 
although it is the chief apostle of that philosophy who 
has stumbled into such a mistake. 
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The next application to be noticed of the hypothesis 
of spontaneity is to the explanation of the motioiiB of 
the heavenly bodies. Thus M. Comte states that accord- 
ing to the theory of the figure of the heavenly bodieS| 
it is merely their rotation which has produced thdr 
departure from the perfectly spherical form and which 
has naturally determined it in the way the most favour- 
able to stability ; and that thus under this fundamental 
relation as under so many others order has been sfionta-^ 
neauslff established in our world. In another passage he 
says that he has felt bound to attempt carefully to indi- 
cate under the various principal relations the fundamental 
influence that belongs to astronomical science to contri- 
bute irrevocably to liberate human reason from all theo- 
logical or metaphysical tutelage by showing the moat 
general phenomena as strictly subjected to relations 
invariable and not depending on any volition, and by 
exhibiting the order of heaven as necessary and sponta- 
neous.* There are several points to be noted in this 
application of the hypothesis under consideration. One 
is that in this as in the former instance what is said to 
be naturally determined is also said to be spontaneously 
established, so that these two terms would appear to be 
used reciprocally, thus confirming the interpretation 
that has been given of M. Comte's meaning, that he 

* '* D'apres la theorie de la Hgure des astres, c'est leur rotation ineme qui a 
produit leur ^cartement de la forme parfaitement spli^rique et qui i'a ua- 
turellcment d^t«rinin6 dans ce sens le plus favorable a la stability. Ainsi, 
sous ce rapport fondamental, comme sous tant d'autres, Tordre s'est ^tabli 
spontan6ment dans noire monde." — " J'ai du aussi m'attacher soigneusenient 
u indi^uer sous les divers rapports principaux I'influence fondamentale propre a 
la science celeste pour contribuer a affranchir irr^rocablement la raisoa 
humaine de toute tulelle thdologique on m^taph^sique, en montrant les ph^oo- 
m^nes les plus g6n6raux comme exactenient assujettis a des relations invariables 
et ne dependants d*aucune volont^, en repr^sentant I'ordre du ciel comme 
n^ccssaire ct spontan^." Pbilosophie Foiiti?e» iL pp. 3S5 and 3S5. 
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intended to describe spontaneity, spontaneous motion^ 
or the spontaneous tendency to motion, as a property 
or power belonging to the nature of these bodies them- 
selves. A second point is that the natural or sponta- 
neous motion of rotation has determined the form of the 
heavenly bodies in a way the most favourable to stability 
and conducive to order, an admission which M. Comte 
has not always been willing to make. And a third point 
is that this natural stability and this spontaneous order 
are asserted for the expressly avowed purpose of esta- 
blishing relations independent of any volition, that is, 
for the purpose of superseding the beUef in that supreme 
will which theism teaches. This throws some light not 
only on the present but ako on the preceding application 
of the h3rpothesis of spontaneity. When this state of 
the case becomes certain, we know the ground on which 
we stand and the object for which we have to contend. 
It adds to the interest and value of a discussion when 
we perceive that it bears not on mere verbal distinctions, 
but on things, realities, profound beliefe, in-wrought 
convictions, provided alwa3r8 that no theological ran- 
cour is imported into the treatment of the question, but 
only that earnestness which the love of truth demands 
and imparts. 

When M. Comte affirms the existence of a natural 
and spontaneous rotatory motion producing stable and 
orderly relations, independent of any volition, among 
the heavenly bodies, he virtually presents for our 
consideration two hypotheses, the hj^othesis of spon- 
taneity which he summarily asserts, and the hypothesis 
of will which he as summarily negatives. 

The first remark which the hypothesb of spontaneity 
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saggests when its present i^iplictttioa is compared witb 
tiiat whicli went befiore is, that it is not coiisistent wiik 
itsett According to the first a^licstion of the hy- 
pothesis the continued motion of bodies in genend is 
naturally and qpontaneonsly rectilineal and unifona; 
but according to the second application now under 
review the motion of the heayenly bodies in particular 
is naturally and spontaneously rotatory. There ia here 
at least a seeming contradiction, If^ to escape irom, it, 
it is said that the deflection from rectilineal and unifocBa 
to rotatory motion is attribataUe to the influence of 
the refflsting medium, to the attradaon of otiier bodieBy 
and to mnilar causes, tiien the rotatory motion by this 
eyplanation ceases to spring from tiie spontaneona 
nature of the rotating bodies and the hypotiiesis with 
which the explanation started is tiius abandoned. 
According to this view the rotation of the heavenly 
bodies has not naturaliy determined tiieir form, nor has 
the order of heaven been spontaneously estsblished. An 
efiect which is due in sny degree to external influence 
cannot be said to flow spontaneously from the nature of 
tiie object which experiences the efiect This considera- 
tion, although it proves nothing, at least n^atives the 
alleged spontaneous nature of the rotatory motion to 
which the spheroidal form and the stable order of the 
heavenly bodies are ascribed. 

Waiving however this inconsistency, what is there to 
recommend spontaneity as the cause of the motion, of tiie 
form, and of the order of the heavenly bodies, to the po- 
sitive philosopher who demands real dcUa on which to 
rest his scientific assertions ? There is not a trace of such 
positive data to be found. The spontaneity of motion, 
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of form, of order in the heavens is literally the mere fig- 
ment of an unfettered imagination without the support 
either of fact or of reasoning. It is an assumption, a 
supposition, a hypothesis, requiring distinct proof and 
positive verification ; but no proof is offered, no verifi- 
cation is even recognized as requisite. It is a gratuitous 
assumption, an unproven suppo^tion, an imverified and 
unverifiable hypothesis. It not <»iIycontnidictB itself and 
is destitute of any direct support, but it is also indirectly 
contradicted by every modon that observation and 
experience supply. To suppose that the spontaneous 
motion of material particles, of inorganic bodies, has 
produced an orderly arrangement of tiieir parts and of 
their mutual relations is to ascribe a new and unknown 
property to matter, the real existence and pontive 
influence of which must be established, before it can be 
assumed as the foundation of a sound hypothesis. 
Among tiie various wa3rs in which the motion of inor- 
ganic bodies is produced in what single instance can it 
be shown on scientific grounds to have been produced 
n^ntaneously ? In not one, it is believed, can this be 
proved, and until it is proved the existence of such a 
property must be denied, and every hypothesis resting 
on such a basis must be rejected. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, we have not only 
M. Comte's authority against himself for the general prin- 
ciple that the cause suggested by any given hypothecs 
should be in its own nature susceptible of being proved by 
other evidence than the hypothesis, but also his authority 
against the particular hypothesis of the spontaneous mo- 
tion of matter, which in one passage he as distinctiy denies 
as, we have seen, in another passage he affirms. Thus in 
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discussiBg the electro-chemical theory he says that in 
principle every real compound ought to be regarded as 
necessarily stable by itself, that is^ as not being stuceptSbb 
of any spontaneous aJteratum^ if it is strictly withdrawn 
from every cause of decomposition; and ihat^ in an 
inverse sense, no compound can absolutely resist appro- 
priate influences brought against it* This he deems a 
fundamental rule appUcable alike to oiganic and inor- 
ganic substances, and without it chemical science would 
appear to him radically impossible.* Now all, or almost 
all, the bodies occupying space with which we are 
acquainted, air, water, earth, the matter of circling 
planets and suns, are compound ; and if every compound 
is necessarily stable by itself, that is, not susceptible of 
any spontaneous alteration, how does this fundamental 
rule consist with the assumed spontaneous tendency of 
bodies to move in straight lines and with a uniform. 
velocity ? How does it consist with that spontaneous 
order of the heavens, that order spontaneously estab* 
lished in our world, which is alleged expressly for the 
purpose of proving that the relations of the heavenly 
bodies are independent of any volition and thus of 
liberating human reason from the tutelage of theistic 
belief? It is this contemned and repudiated belief that 
affords the only true explanation of the phenomena of 
the heavens. It accords with all our experience and 
observation that will does produce order, and it is thus 

* " En principc, tout com|)os^ r^el me semble devoir etre regarde com me 
necessairement stable par ]ui-meme» c'est-a-dire, comme n'6tant susceptible 
d'aucune alteration spontan^, s'il est exactemcnt soustrait k toute cause 
ext^rieure de ddcompositiou ; ct en sens inverse aucun compos6 ne saurait 
persister d'nne maniere absolue contre des influences convenaoles. Les sub- 
stances dites organiques ne constituent point, par leur nature, la moindre 
exception r6elle a cette re^le fondamentale, sans laquclle la Science chimique 
me paraitrait radicalement impossible." Pliilosophie Poaitive, iii. p. 216. 
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a hypothesis not only verifiable but verified. Will and 
nothing but will is ever known to have produced order. 
Will and nothing but will can have produced the order 
of the heavens. 

The hypothesis of spontaneity is finally employed as 
an explanation of the movement or development of the 
human intelligence, sometimes in its most general and 
comprehensive transitions from a lower to a higher state, 
and at other times in the path of political or social, 
scientific, artistic, or industrial progress. Thus, among 
the philosophical considerations with which M. Comte 
commences the treatment of biolo^cal science he re- 
marks that the spontaneous development of our intelli- 
gence, by itself without any other moving power, tends 
Avithout doubt gradually to determine the passage of 
every branch of our knowledge from the theological and 
afterwards the metaphysical to the positive state, the 
three successive states of the human intelligence which 
according to his philosophy embrace the whole of its 
career. This is stated in terms applicable alike to the 
individual and to the species, to a life of years and to 
the life of ages, to the life of a nation and to the life of 
the race. Illustrating the fundamental characteristics 
of the positive method in the rational study of social 
phenomena, he considers it evident that the prevalent 
disposition of statesmen and even of publicists, both in 
the theological and in the metaphysical schools, consists 
in habitually conceiving social phenomena as indefinitely 
and arbitrarily modifiable, by continuing to suppose the 
liuinan species destitute of all spontaneous impulsion and 
always ready to submit passively to the influence of the 
legislator, whether temporal or spiritual, provided that 

2b 
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he is iiiTested irith sufficient anihorily. In opposition 
to this tendency of thought and to the poli<7 mn^ni^iing 
from it^ he holds that the political daas of phenomena 
is as radically withdrawn as any other from human and 
superhuman caprices, and that the fundamental senti- 
ment of a sodal moyement^ spantcmeaus and r^nlated 
by natural lawsy necessarily constitutes tl^e true scientific 
foundation of human dignity in the order of political 
events, since the principal tendencies of humanity thns 
acquire an imposing character of authority which oo^it 
to be always respected as a governing principle in all 
rational l^ialation ; while the actual belief in the in- 
definite power of political combinations which seems at 
first so much to heighten the importance of man ends 
in truth only in attributing to him a social automatism 
passively directed by the absolute and arbitrary supre- 
macy either of providence or of the human l^islator. 
He Airther explains that there is an indispensable bond 
between the system of political powers and institutions 
and the general state of the corresponding civilization, 
and that the scientific principles of this relation essen- 
tially consist in the evident spontaneous harmony which 
must always tend to reign between the whole and the 
parts of the social system, the elements of which cannot 
avoid being finaUy combined vnth each other in a 
manner entirely in accordance with their own nature. 
No political system, he adds, whether temporal or 
spiritual, can ever have in general any other real object 
than to regulate suitably the spontaneotis efibrt of hu- 
manity in order the better to direct it towards a more 
perfect accomplishment of its natural end previously 
determined ; and according to the positive theory of the 
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q>ontaneous order of human societies, the worth of any 
political system whatsoever thus consisting essentially 
only in its exact harmony with the corresponding social 
state, it is certainly impossible that, according to the sole 
natural course of events and without any calculated , 
intervention, such a harmony should not necessarily 
be established. Thus the continuous development of 
humanity may always be considered as a true gradual 
improvement within suitable limits, and in order to 
describe the process he prefers the term development to 
that of improvement^ because the former by its nature 
has the invaluable advantage of directly determining 
wherein consists by every necessity the real improve- 
ment of humanity, for it immediately indicates the 
simple spontaneous eifort, gradually seconded by a suit- 
able culture, of the always pre-existing fundamental 
faculties which constitute the whole of our nature 
without the introduction of new faculties. He arrives 
at the conclusion that in sociology, dynamical as well 
as statical, no account is to be taken of final causes or 
of any providential direction, and that under both 
aspects society is the simple necessary consequence of 
the spontaneous order resulting from invariable na- 
tural laws. He devotes an entire lecture, the fiftieth 
of his course, to an exposition of his general theory of 
the spontaneous order of human societies, in which he 
pronounces that the essentially spontaneous sociability 
of the himian species, in virtue of an instinctive inclina- 
tion to life in common independently of every personal 
calculation and often in opposition to the most powerful 
individual interests, cannot henceforth be called in ques- 
tion ; and in a subsequent lecture, the fifty-sixth, 

2b2 
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explaining the progressiye convergence of ihe principal 
spontaneoiM evolutions of modem sociefy towards the 
final organization of a rational and pacific govemmenl^ 
he teaches tiiat tiie march of science is in general, like that 
of industry and that of art^ essentially sponlUxMoxMs^ that 
is to say, tiiat it results especially from a simple natural 
prolongation of tiie principal initial influences without. 
any important intervention of special encouragements.* 

* '* Le d^vdoppement tpontan^ de notie inteUigence tend sans doofte a 




mtoi- 

physique \. T^tat positif." Philosophie PositiTe. iiL p. 27S1— **£& politique il 
est ^Tident que, malf^ I'tnoonteatable tendance det eapriti aetnels Ten one 
plus saine pbilosophie, la disposition pr^pond^nmte des hommes d'etat et 
mftme des publicistes, soit dans T^cole tn^logique, soit dans T^coie m6t»> 
phjsique, consists encore habituellement ii conoeToir les ph^oni^nes •^^^finr 




pourvu qn'il soit iuTCsti d'une autorit^ sufnsante." — "La Taine pretention 
gouvemer a notre gr^ oe genre de pb^nom^nes" (c'esi4-dire, les ph^nom^nen 
politiques) "aussi radicabment soustrait qu'aucun autre aux caprices humaint 
ou surfaumains." — " Ge sentiment fondamental d'un mourement social spon- 




puisque les prineipales tendances de rhumanit^ acquicrent 
caractcre d'autoritd, qui doit etrc toujours respect6 comme base prepoii(f6raiite 
par toute legislation rationnelle, tandis que la crojance actuelle a la puissance 
indeOnie des combinaisons politiques qui semble d'abord t4mt rehausser i'im- 

Sortance de Thoinme, n'aboutit, a Trai dire, qu'a lui attribuer une sorte 
'automatisme social passivement dirig6 par la supr^matie absolue et arbi- 
traire, soit de la ProTiaence, soit du legislateur bumain." — " Cette indispen- 

^''^ solidarite entre le sjrst^me des * — '^ ^'- ----i^*^ x.- 1... 

'ctat g^n^nd de la civilisation 
LtiGque de cette relation gendralc 
harmonie spontan^c qui doit toujours tendre a rcgner entre Tensemble et les 
parties du sjsteme social dont les clemens ne sauraient Writer d'etre finaiement 
combinds entre eux d'une nianiere pleinement cbnforme a leur propre nature." 
— " Aucun sjsi^me politique, soit tcmporel, soit spirituel, ue saurait jamais 
avoir eu gdn^ral d'autre objct rdel que de r^gulariser convenablement I'essor 
spoutanc (de rbumanitd) "afin de la mieux diriger vers un plus parfait 
accomplissemeut de sou but naturel prealablement determine." — " Nous 
n'aurons jamais a concevoir le regime politiauo que d'apres sa relation con- 
tinue, tautot ^(^neralc, tantot s))6cialc, avec Tetat correspondant de la civilisa- 
tion humaine, isol^mcut duouel ilne saurait, en aucun cas, ctre sainement jug^, 
et par I'impulsion graduellc duquel il tend toujours i. etre spontanenient 
produit ou modifie. Si, d'un cot6, cette conception prcsente toute idee de bien 
ou de mal politique comme n^essairement relative et variable, sans etre pour 
cela nullement arbitraire, puisque la relation est toujours rigoureusement deter- 
miuce, d'une autre part, elle devra fournir aussi la baM rationnelle d'une 
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To sum up the propositions which are thus enounced, 
it appears that according to M. Comte the develop- 
ment of the human intelligence in the transitions from 
theology to metaphysics and from metaphysics to po- 
sitivism; in political government and in social life; 

th^rie positive de Tordre spontan^ des soci6t^ humaines, d^j^ Taguement 
entreyu, sous quelques rapports subaltemes, par la politique m6tapbjsique, 
dans oe qu'on nonune aujourd'hui I'^nomie politique. Car la Taleur (Tun 
sjst^me politique ne pourant ainsi essentiellemeut consister que dans son 
exacte harmome avec l^tat social correspoudant, nous vo^ons par Ik que sous 
on autre aspect il est certainement impossible que suivant le seul cours 
naturel des ev^nemens et sans aucune intervention calculee, une telle harmonie 
ne s'etablisse point n6cessairement." — "Le d^veloppement continu de riiumanit^ 
pent etre toujours consid^rd com me an vrai perfectionnement graduel entre les 
limites convenables. On a done le droit rationnel d'admettre en sociologie 
r6qui?alence ndcessaire de ces deux termes ^6n6raux, ainsi qu'on le fait 
habituellement en biologic dans T^tude comparative de rorganisme animal. 
N6aumoins je dois, ce me semble, persister a employer surtout la premiere 
expression qui heureusement n'a pas encore 6i6 gatee par un usage irrationnel 
et qui parait sp^ialement convenable h une destination scientinque. Cette 
preterence est a mes yeux d'autant plus motivce que, meme sous I'aspect 
pratique, la qualification de developpement a par sa nature le pr6cieux avantage 
de determiner directement en quoiconsiste detoute n6cessit6 \^ perfectionnement 
r6el de riiumanitd, car il indique aussitot le simple essor spontane, graduellement 
second^ par une culture convenable, des facult^s fondamentales toujours pr6- 
existantes qui constituent rensemble de notre nature, sans aucune introduction 

![uelconque de facult^s nouvelles." — " Pas plus dans un cas que dans Tautre" 
c'est-a-dire, pas plus dans la sociologie dynamique que dans la sociologie 
statique) ** il ne s'agit de causes finales, ni de direction providentielle quelcouque. 
C'est toujours pour le mouvement, comme nous Tavous d^ja reconnu pour 
rexistence, la simple suite n^cessaire de cet ordre spontand resultant d'lnva- 
riables lois naturelles euvcrs tous les ph6nom^nes possibles, et qui seulement 
doit se mauifester d*une mani^re moins rdguliere, mais pareillement inevitable k 
I'egard des ph^nom^nes sociaux, soit statiques, soit dynamiques, en vertu de 
leur complication superieure." — ** CinqnantieMe Lecon: considerations pr^li- 
minaircs sur la statique sociale, ou th^orie ^ndrale de I'ordre spontane des 
soci^t^s humaines." — "La sociability essentiellemeut spontan6e de Tesp^oe 
liumaine, en vertu d'un penchant instinctif a la vie commune, ind6pendamment 
de tout calcul personnel, et souvent malgrd les intcrets individuels les plus 
^uergiques, ne saurait done etre d^sormais aucunement contest6e, en principe, 
par ceux-la mSme qui ne prendraient point en suffisante consideration les 
lumicres indispensabies que foumit mamtenant a ce sujet la saine theorie 
biologique de notre nature intellectuelle et morale." iv. pp. 306, 308, 
310,335, 336, 341, 386, 388, 5^7, biL-^" an^nte-Sixieme Le^on . . . . 
" Convergence progressive des principales evolutions spontandes de la socidt^ 
modemc vers Torganisation finale d*un regime rationnel et pacifique." — " La 
marche de la science est en general, comme celle de Tindustne et celle de Tart, 
esseaticliement spontan^e, c'est-a-dire, qu'elle r^sulte surtout d'un simple pro- 
longernent naturel des principales influences initiales que nous venons de voir 
constitutes au moyen-agc, sans aucune intervention importante des eucourage- 
mens sp^ciaux qui furent en suite organises." vi. pp. 1, 250. 
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in sdenoe^^in industary, and in urt^ is spontaneoiis ; and 
that by this term is meant that it acts by itself and 
without any other motive power, without the interven- 
tion of buman or superhuman caprioe, independent of 
buman legislation and providential direction, and exdn- 
aive of all reference to final causes. Conjointiy -with 
this doctrine and witiiout any apparent perception of 
incongruity^ be also teaches tiiat humanity has its 
natural end previously- determined ; that in the pnrsuit 
of this end its movement is regulated by invariable 
laws; that political systems, temporal and spiritual, may 
aid in the more perfect accomplishment of this end ; 
and that it is impossible tiiat this end should not be 
attuned. There are here at least seeming inconsLsten- 
cies which a careful writer would have endeavoured to 
explain, and which a careful thinker would not hastily 
admit without explanation. It does not appear, for 
instance, how according to this hypothesis the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is reconcilable with 
the invariable laws to which it is subject, mthout the 
supposition of a higher principle or power which the 
hypothesis expressly negatives. Spontaneity, to be 
really such, derives all its impulsion from within, with- 
out any external or superior influence ; and the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is the spontaneity of 
the individuals who are the subjects of that intelligence. 
How is this spontaneity, this self-motivity, this inde- 
pendence of the human intelligence, compatible with 
subjection to any law ? How is the indefinite variety 
of its manifestations, corresponding with the indefinite 
number of the individuals of whom the race consists and 
has consisted, compatible with that imity which invari- 
able law would create ? Spontaneity, pure and simple. 
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knows no law but that of its own arbitrary tendencies : 
law, fixed and invariable, recognizes no arbitrary ten- 
dencies, but subjects all impulsions and volitions to 
its own authority. The hjrpothesis makes no pro- 
vision for the conciliation of the one with the other. 
Again the hypothesis admits that humanity has its 
own natural end previously determined and certain of 
attainment, while it rejects all consideration of final 
causes. What is a final cause but a natural end 
previously determined and certain of attainment? 
Final causes are thus explicitly rejected and implicitly 
admitted in the same breath. Once more, the hypo- 
thesis represents political phenomena, in virtue of the 
spontaneous impulsion of humanity, as radically with- 
drawn from human and superhuman caprice, and at the 
same time affirms that no political system can have any 
Other real object than to regulate suitably that spon- 
taneous effort in order the better to direct it towards a 
more perfect accomplishment of its natural end. This in- 
volves a double inconsistency, for, first, it places political 
sptems and the spontaneous development of humanity in 
contrast and opposition, whereas consistently the former 
are only one of the modes in which the latter finds ex- 
pression; and next, assuming the reaUty of the contrast 
and opposition, if humanity in virtue of its spontaneous 
powers is all-sufficient to itself, what need of the aid of 
political S3rstems for its development and for the more 
perfect accomplishment of its natural end ? In short, 
if we refuse to allow ourselves to be mystified by the 
doud of words in which M. Comte too often envelops 
his meaning we shall fiind that he lays down on this sub- 
ject two sets of distinctly contradictory propositions 
between which we have to make our choice. Assume 
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the one alternative that the movement of homanityy of 
human life, intelligence, society, is spontaneoaa, inde- 
pendent of law, of human and superhuman influence^ 
of final causes, what is this but a state of chance ^vdiich 
is opposed to his general system of thought and against 
whicli he specially protests as one of the fiallacies of 
metaphysicians. * Assume the other alternative that the 
movement of humanity is subject to invariable law, to 
human and to superhuman influence (and if to human, 
why not also to superhuman regulation, for M. Comte 
places both in the same category ?), and to final causes^ 
that is, to a natural end previously determined, what is 
this but theism, the plain interpretation of nature, of 
reason, and of fact, against which however M. Comte 
no less persistently and pointedly protests ? Whichever 
alternative M. Comte and his followers may determine 
to retain, they are entangled in inextricable inconsia- 
tencies. 

These inconsistencies and contradictions contain both 
truth and error, and we shall be aided in distinguishing 
the one from the other, if we consider the hypothesis of 
spontaneity, first, in reference to the individual, and 
second, in reference to the race. With reference to the 
individual, it is admitted that the development of the 
human intelligence is spontaneous in the sense that it is 

* " L'ecolc n)6taphy&iqae qui, de nos jours surtout, rccourt d'une maniere 
beaucoup plus vague et moins sp^ialc k 1 artifice de la Providence, sans cesser 
cepeudant de reposer finalemcnt sur une telle hjpothcse, fait habitueUement 
intervenir dans ces vaines explications poUtiqucs, ses intclligibles entit^s, 
et surtout sa grande entitd g^n<;rale de la nature, qui enveiopi)e aujourd'hui 
toutes les autres, et qui n'est dvidemment qu*uno degeneration abstraite du 
principo theologique. D6daignant mcme toutc subordination quelconque des 
effets aux causes, elle teute souveut d'cluder la difBculte pbilosophique en 
attribuant principalement au liasard la production des 6venemens observes ; et 
quelquefois, quand I'inanit^ d'un tel expedient devient trop saillante, en ex- 
ag^rant, au degr^ le plus absurde, Pinfluence n6cessaire du f^nie individuel sur 
la marche g^nerale des affaires bumaines." Pbilosophie Positive, iv. 306. 
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the development of the fundamental faculties of the in- 
dividual without the introduction of any new faculties 
(sans aucune introduction quelconque de facult^s nou- 
velles). This is a most important truth, but the spon- 
taneity thus admitted is not equivalent to self-derivation 
or self-subsistence, which no one thinks of ascribing to 
man ; nor is it inconsistent with subjection to law, since 
every intelligence in its spontaneous development follows 
the law of its own being, of which the more spontaneous 
the development the more perfect is the fulfilment of 
law. According to this view of the doctrine of sponta- 
neity, every human being is a unit, possessing individual 
organs, individual functions, and individual ends, and 
the spontaneous development of those organs, the spon- 
taneous fulfilment of those functions, and the sponta- 
neous pursuit of those ends, constitute the perfection of 
that being. So far M. Comte's ground is unassailable. 
Here we have the basis of all human improvement, a 
criterion of all human institutions. Man, on the one 
hand, really advances only in proportion as he under- 
stands and develops the inherent powers of his own 
being ; and on the other hand every social custom, 
every conventional usage, every legislative enactment, 
every political system, that does not take into account 
this spontaneous development of the human intelligence 
in obedience to natural law, defeats itself and is itself 
an act of rebellion against nature and against law. 

If now we turn our attention from the individual to the 
race and consider the hypothesis of spontaneity under 
this second aspect, we find that M. Comte has still strong 
ground for his allegations. We see in human society a 
spontaneous development corresponding to that which 
is presented in the individual intelligence. We see it 
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possessing corresponding organs, fulfilling correspondiiig 
fonctionsy aiming at corresponding ends, and subject to 
corresponding natural laws. But notwithstanding this 
undoubted analogy, in at least one important respert 
the conctitions of the problem are dbanged. In tihe 
spontaneous development of individual intelligence, the 
spontaneily and inteUigence are those of a distinct 
unitary being, of a separate personal existence. The 
organs, the functions, the ends are those of an individnaL 
The laws by which their operation is governed specially 
affect the welfare of an individual But in the spontar 
neous development of the race where is the unit, the 
individual, the person to be found in whom the sponta- 
neity resides and from whom it flows^ who exercises 
organs, discharges functions, seeks ends, and obeys law? 
M. Gomte speaks with just confidence of the develop- 
ment of humanity. There is such a thing as the 
development of himumity, a far greater and nobler 
idea than the development of the individual. But 
where and what is that humanity which is thus deve- 
loped ? Humanity is a name which means nothing 
apart from the individuals that compose the human 
race, and of those individuals there has probably never 
been even one in any age or nation with capacities so 
large, with motives so disinterested, with opportunities 
so ample as to make the development of the race, as a 
race, the object of distinct contemplation, much less of 
persistent and effective endeavour. The greatest phi- 
lanthropist can take but a small fraction of humanity 
within the grasp of his intellect and can bring only a 
much smaller fraction under his influence. Yet the 
development of humanity of which no human being 
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thinksy which no human being definitely and in its 
entirety aims at, which no human being designedly pro- 
motes, that development, as M. Comte truly aflBirms, 
irresbtibly advances and cannot but advance. Here 
then is an undeniable and acknowledged effect taking 
place before our eyes on the great field of humanity to 
which not only is man incompetent, but of which he has 
scarcely formed the conception, towards which he has 
not directed a single effort, nay to which his ignorance, 
his selfishness, his folly, his violence, and his pravity 
have offered and continue to offer obstructions. Is it 
possible to find an adequate cause for this effect in that 
spontaneity on which M. Comte delights to dwell ? 
Does it not clearly point to a will above that of man, to 
^^ a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will "? Thus from M. Comte's premisses is deduced 
a conclusion diametrically opposed to that which he 
seeks to establish. 

It seems not unreasonable to expect that a positive 
philosopher will inform us what is the positive basis of 
this hypothesis of spontaneity, what the positive proof 
of the existence of this quality in objects. The doctrine 
of the spontaneous generation of some of the lowest 
forms of animal life has been advanced, and, alwa3rs 
doubtful, has been disproved in proportion as scientific 
investigation has been prosecuted. M. Comte has not 
failed to denounce this doctrine and the researches which 
lead to it as vain, sterile, and unscientific^* This doc- 

* " L'influence tres-prononc^ de la philosophie m^taphysiqoe ne s'j fait pas 
seulcmcnt sentir ftous U forme directe et grossiere nuuiifeflteo par les pay- 
sioiogtates arri6r6s qui en tont rest^ anx foroeB plastiqaes. Ceux meme que 
domine i^ellemcnt une intention beancoup plus positive subissent encore u leor 
insn d'une maniere indireete et 8p6cieQse ee t^^breux ascendant lorsque dana 
on ordre des ph^nom^net aotai profondtoeiit oompUqae, ib entrepccnnent 
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trine requires us to believe that life is self-originated, in 
other words that life is its own cause and its own effect^ 
that life produced life before life was^ that the powers of 
life were exercised before they were possessed ; adoctrine 
intrinsically so self-contradictory that no observations or 
experiments could establish it, no reasoning could prove 
ity no £^tem of positive science or natural order could 
embrace it. Yet there is something so grand, so wonder- 
ful, so mysterious in life that, in order to exhaust the 
sources of error, it was perhaps desirable to assume every 
conceivable explanation of its origin, and amongst others^ 
however irrational, that of spontaneous generation. It 
might, however, have been supposed or hoped that this 
was the extreme limit of scientific inconsequence, and 
that the unqualified rejection of this doctrine could not 
be accompanied by the equally unqualified adoption of 
a precisely analogous error. But this is the position in 
which M. Comte has placed himself. What is there more 
futile and absurd in the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion which he condemns than in the doctrine which he 
teaches of spontaneous rectilineal and uniform motion, 
spontaneous celestial order, spontaneous universal har- 
mony and social progress? Self-trained rigidly to 
demand from himself and from others the most positive 
evidence for every doctrine that he inculcates or accepts, 
he sees no inconsistency, no self-contradiction, no viola- 
tion of the principles of positive philosophy, while he 
repudiates the one doctrine, in teaching the other. He 
sees no inconsistency in teaching and in requiring others 

aujourd'hui, par des rechcrches neccssairement slcriles sur les generations 
snoutaii^es, cette vainc determination des causes essentielles a laquelle les 
])liybicicus out unanimcment renoucc d^ormais euvers les plus simples effets 
uaturcls." Piiilosopbie Positive^ iii. CS2. 
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to believe that the heavenly bodies in the immeasurable 
depths of space, in the multiplied complications of move- 
menty and in the responsive perturbations which in end- 
less succession they mutually receive and communicate, 
wheel their majestic and continuous course, without con- 
fusion, in the most perfect order, and all by their ovm 
inherent and self-derived forces, providing against the 
ever-recurring contingencies of such indefinite combina- 
tions without a will to prompt or an end to direct their 
motions. He sees no inconsistency in pronouncing that 
notwithstanding the interests and ambitions, the sympa- 
thies and antipathies, the errors and vices, and the end- 
less conflicting motives of individuals, in all ages of the 
world, in all the generations of men, and in all the 
nations of the earth, the order of society is spontaneous 
without a governing mind and a directing providence. 
His own doctrine of spontaneity not less than that which 
he impugns is a libel upon positive philosophy which 
neither requires nor tolerates the conception of such a 
metaphysical monstrosity. 
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Section IV. 

Hypothesis of Necessity. 

The hypothesis of necessily as expressed or implied in 
the Positive Philosophy oi M. Comte now comes under 
consideration. This is not the question of liberty and 
necessity, the liberty or necessily of man's will, although 
tiiat may be aided by the present one which is the simpler 
question of the meaning of the words necessity^ necessary^ 
necessarily^ when used with scientific accuracy in a philo- 
sophical proposition. What definite conception do we 
possess in our own minds or seek to communicate to 
others, when we say that a given event happens necessa- 
rily^ that the existence of a given phenomenon is neces- 
sary^ that the event or phenomenon springs from necessity 
or occurs by necessity^ or that necessity causes or produces 
it ? Whether we employ the adverb, the adjective, or 
the noun, the idea involved in all is essentially the same. 
What is that idea ? What ought it to be for the purpose 
of correct thinking and reasoning? What is it in M. 
Comte's Positive Philosophy ? There is no important 
term which M. Comte has employed so often and so 
variously as this class of words expressing the idea of 
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necessity, but it is only a few passages that will here be 
adduced in the way of illustration, bearing some re- 
ference, more or less direct, to the question under dis- 
cussion between the impugners and defenders of theism 
and to the analogous applications already noticed of the 
hypothesis of spontaneity. 

The frst application of that hypothesis that was consi- 
dered was as an explanation of the rectilineal and uniform 
motion of bodies which was declared to be natural and 
spontaneous ; and that same motion we now learn on the 
same authority is a necessity. Thus the rectilineal motion 
of bodies which constitutes the first part of Kepler's law 
of inertia M. Comte characterizes as a necessity (la neces- 
sity du mouvement rectiligne, L 557); and he must be 
understood as equally appljdng that term to tlie second 
part of that law (rinvariabilit^ de la vitesse, p. 559), 
while he utterly rejects all the metaphysical reasons 
assigned to account for that necessity. The rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies is then, according to M. 
Comte, not only natural and spontaneous: it is also 
necessary. That motion is not merely a fact : it is more 
than a fact — a necessity. The second application of the 
hypothesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the 
order of the heavenly bodies which, in express opposition 
to the theistic assumption of will as the cause of that 
order, was described as spontaneous and spontaneously 
established; and that spontaneous and spontaneously 
established order we are also told is necessary and con- 
stitutes an inevitable concatenation (I'ordre du ciel 

n(?cessaire et spontan^ — cet enchainement inevitable, ii. 
386). The proposed substitutes for will, the assumed 
theistic cause of celestial order, are spontaneity and an 
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inevitable necessity. The third application of the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the deve- 
lopment of our intelligence, of the order of society, and 
of the progress of humanity, all of which were described 
as spontaneous; and we are now also told that that 
development, order, and progress are necessary. Thus 
in studying the entire development of the human intel- 
ligence in its different spheres of activity from its first 
most simple effort to our own times M. Comte believes 
that he has discovered a great fundamental law to which 
it is subjected by an invariable necessity. This law con- 
sists in the passage of the human mind through three 
states, first, the theological or fictitious state; second, 
the metaphysical or abstract state ; and third, the scien- 
tific or positive state. The first state, he tells us, is the 
necessary point of departure of the human intelligence ; 
and the point of departure, he adds, is necessarily the 
same in the education of the individual as in that of the 
species. The third is the fixed and definitive state of 
the intelligence. And the second is solely destined to 
serve as a transitional one.* This law is not now to be 
examined, but what is important to be considered here 
is that according to M. Comte the human mind is sub- 

* "En (•tudiant le d^veloppement total de rintclligence Immaine dans ses 
di verses spheres d'activit^ depuis son premier essor le plus simple jusqu'a nos 
jours, je crois avoir decouvert unc f^randc loi fondamentale a laquelle il est 

assujetti par une necessite invariable Cettc loi consiste en cc que 

chacune dc nos conceptions principales, cliaque branclic de nos coniiaissanccs, 
passe succossivement par trois ^tats th^oriqucs diffcrcnts, Tetat tlu'ologique 

ou fictif; I'ctat metaphysique ou abstrait; I'etat scientifique ou posit if 

De Ki trois sortes dc philosopliies ou de systemcs gt'neraux de conccpti(ms sur 




uniqucment 

point dc depart etant necessairenjcnt le meme dans ^education de I'individu 
Cjue dans cellc de Tespece, les diverses phases principales de la premiere 
doivent representer les epoqucs fondamentalcs dc la secondc." Philosophic 
Positive, i. pp. 3, 7. 
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jected to it by an invariable necessity, and that the suc- 
cessive states and their respective ends are declared to 
be necessary, determiAed, and definitely fixed. The 
same idea is expressed when the passage of the final 
science of sociology to the truly positive state is declared 
to be necessary ; when it is confidently pronounced im- 
possible that harmony should not be necessarily established 
between any political system whatsoever and the corre- 
sponding social state ; and when this universal harmony, 
physically and socially, statically and dynamically, is 
represented, to the exclusion of all final causes and pro- 
vidential direction, as the simple necessary consequence 
of spontaneous order residting from invariable natural 
laws.* 

What is to be gathered from these examples ? The 
inference to be deduced from them is that M. Comte had 
formed a hypothesis of necessity, describing by that term 
. an ultimate principle at which he had arrived, and which 
appeared to him to afibrd some explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, of the human intelligence, and 
of social progress. It is not supposed or affirmed that 
he spread out this hypothesis in formal terms before his 

* " On ne risquera nullcment de tombcr dans nn danjo^erenx scepticisme en 
d^truisant irr^vooablement aujourd'bui Tcnfance prolong^ de la science sociale 
pourvu que ce nc soit, comme en tout autre cas, que le r6sultat spoptan^ 
du passage n^ssaire de cette science finale a I'^tat vraiment positif. — " La 
valeur d'un sjsteroe politique quelconque ne pouvant essentiellcment consister 
(lue dans son exacte liarmonie avec Tdtat social correspondant, nous yoyons par 
la que sous un autre aspect, il est certaincmcnt impossible que, suivant le seul 
cours nature! des ^v^uemens et sans ancune interyention calculi, unc telle 
harmonic ne s'^tablisse point neccssairement." — " Cette harmonic uniyersclle, 
premier principe de I'ordre r^l," .... " est toujours pour le mouvement, 
comme nous I'ayons df)k reconnu pour Texistence, la simple suite n^cessairo 
de cet ordre spontan6 r^ultant d'invariables lois naturelles, envers tons lea 
plu'nomenes possibles, ct qui seulement doit se manifester d'une manierc inoint 
regiiticre mats pareillemcnt inevitable a regard des plii^nom^nes sociauz, soit 
statiaues soit aynamiques, en yerta de lenr complication sup^rieure." Phi* 
losophie Positiye, vt. pp. 301, 341, 388. 

2c 
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mind, supported it by formal proofi^ and deduced finam 
it formal condnsioiis. If he had done so there would 
have been less difficulty in confiating it The allegatian 
is that he unphiloeophically did the very reverse of thii^ 
and that he constantly assumes the truth of such a hypo- 
thesis and deduces conclusions firom it, without any proof 
of its truth and even without any statement of the tenns 
in which he conceived it to be true. That such a hypo- 
thesis is implied in his language appears £nnn two 
separate considerations. One is the avowed fiu^ that 
necessity (conjointly with spontaneity) is employed to 
supersede the theistic supposition of will, of providential 
direction, and of final causes (PhiL Pos. iL 385 and iv. 
388, quoted pp. 364, 373). The two hypotheses, Hieistic 
and anti-iheistic, are placed in direct contrast and anta- 
gonism, and that he advances the latter can no nxnne be 
denied than that he assails the former. Whatever may 
have been the process of assumption or of reasoning in 
his own mind, in hb philosophy he expressly substitutes 
the anti-theistic h3^othesis of necessity (together with 
that of spontaneity) for the theistic hypothesis of wilL 
The second consideration which leads to the same con- 
clusion is that if we omit the terms in question (neces- 
sity^ necessary^ necessarily) from the propositions in which 
they are contained, that is, if we omit the hypothesis 
of necessity which those terms imply, the propositions 
themselves lose the precise force which M. Comte meant 
to attribute to them, and become in fact theistic in 
their complexion and perfectly reconcilable with a 
theistic conclusion. Thus in both the passages cited 
above, omit the assumed necessity (and spontaneity) of 
celestial and social order, and there is nothing in the 
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affirmation of invariable law that is incompatible idth 
the exercise of will, for it is evident that will may be 
exerted to establish law either variable or invariable 
according to the capacity and character of the volun- 
tary agent On the other hand affirm, as M. Comte 
does, the necessity (and spontaneity) of order inherent 
in nature and in society without will and in contradis- 
tinction from will, and you have a definite form of anti- 
theistic doctrine based upon a distinct anti-theistic hypo- 
thesis. On these grounds it is held that the h^^thesis 
of necessity, whatever that may amount to, in opposition 
to that of will, is included in M, Comte's system of 
philosophy and clearly implied in his language. The 
inquiry still remains, What is the meaning, the force, 
the value, of such a hypothesis ? What meaning, force, 
value does M Comte himself give to the terms necessity^ 
necessary^ necessarily^ to the propositions in which they 
are contained, and to the hypothesis which they in- 
volve ? 

The only explanation by M. Comte of his meaning in 
the employment of the word necessary is contained in the 
forty-ninth lecture which treats of the necessary relations 
of social physics with the other fundamental branches of 
the positive philosophy. He there says that sociology 
must borrow from biology a very valuable philosophical 
principle, viz., the indispensable principle of the condi- 
tions of existence which he describes as a happy positive 
transformation of the dogma of final causes. This prin- 
ciple, he says, is the necessary result of the general dis- 
tinction between the statical and the dynamical states, 
and in virtue of it the new political philosophy com- 
bining the two philosophical meanings of the word neces- 

2c2 
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sary^ will spontaneously tend, in what concerns at least 
aU social arrangements of any great importance, con- 
stantly to represent as inevitable what at first appears 
indispensable, and reciprocally. Such a spirit, he adds^ 
seems eminently appropriate to the nature of social stu- 
dies, since we find ourselves equally brought to it by the 
most opposite philosophical routes, as especially is shown 
by the fine political aphorism of the illustrious De Maistre, 
Whatever is necessary exists. In a note appended to this 
passage M. Comte proposes an entirely new work on the 
philosophy of language which, instead of bringing toge- 
ther the different words that have identical or analo* 
gous meanings, would on the contrary be devoted to a 
comparison of the different fundamental meanings of the 
same term, a project not so new in the conception as he 
seems to have ima^ned. He illustrates the advantages 
of the proposed work by a further reference to the double 
meaning of the word necessary just indicated, which 
appears to him to offer one of the most characteristic 
examples both of the nature of this new operation and of 
the happy influence which its adequate accomplishment 
would exercise upon the gradual development and uni- 
versal extension of the true philosophic spirit. He con- 
siders it incredible that this apparent confusion between 
different meanings of the same word can have been acci- 
dental : we ought to see in it rather the valuable and 
irrefutable evidence of a certain fundamental coincidence, 
admirably apprehended by the general reason of man- 
kind, between the two ideas thus combined. * 

• " La sociologie y devra emnninter h. la biologic un principe philoso- 
pbique tres pr^cieux destin^ h. y aevenir extremenient usuel et qui y reoevra 
meme son plus entier d^veloppement scientifique : il s'agit de cette tieareuse 
transformation positive da dogme des causes finales qui constitue Pindiapeiis- 
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The substance of this explanation appears to be that, 
in obedience to the fundamental principle of the con- 
ditions of existence, M. Comte offers two substitutes for 
the word necessary or illustrates it by two other words, 
one being the word indispensable and the other the word 
inevitable^ each expressing a necessity, but a necessity 
under a special aspect, and the one being interchange- 
able with the other, so that what at first appears indis- 
pensable is seen to be inevitable, and conversely what is 
inevitable becomes indispensable. This analysis of the 
idea of necessity into the two ideas of indispensableness 
and inevitableness, although suggestive, is liable to two 
important defects. The first is that M. Comte has not 
indicated, even by a single example, to what cases or class 
of cases the one sense, and to what the other sense, would 
specially apply. The reader or thinker is left at sea 
without a chart or a rudder to determine what pheno- 



able principc des conditions d'existence. On sait que ce principe, xi 
n^cessaire ae la distinction f(6n6rale entre I'^tat statiqae et r^tat dynai 



r6sultat 
imique, 
appartient surtont a T^tude des corps viyans, oil cette' distinction est beauconp 
plus prononci^e qu'ailleurs, et a laquelle en effct Tesprit humain est surtout 
rcdcvable de cette importimte operation philosophique : c'est done la seuiement 
que la notion gdn^raleen pcut etre aujourd'hui convenablement ac^uise. Mais 
quelle que soit sa haute utilit6 directe dans T^tude de la vie indiyiducUe, la 
science sociale doit en faire par sa nature une application encore plus ^tendue 
ct plus essentiellc. C'cst en vertu dc ce principe vraiment fondaroental que, 
rapprochant directement I'une de I'autre Ics deux acceptions philosopliiques 
du mot M^eeuaire, la nouvelle pliilosophle politique tendra spontan^mcnt, en ce 
qui conceme au moins toutes ies disp^ositions sociales d'une haute importance, 
a r^presenter sans cesse comme inevitable ce mii se manifeste d'abonl comme 
indispensable et r^ciproquement. 11 faut qu'un tel esprit soit ^minemment 
propre h la nature des etudes sociales, puisqu'on s'y trouve ^galement amen^ 
par Ips Toies philosophiaues Ies plus oppos^es ainsi que I'indique surtout ce bel 
aphorisine politique de 1 illustre de Maistre : Toui ee qui est nSee$$aire exisie" 
Philosophie Positive, iv. pp. 49(M13. " Le double sens du mot niee$$air0 que 
jc vieiis d'indiquer, me parait ofTrir un des examples lea mieux coract^risds, soit 
dc la nature de cette operation nouvelle, soit de llieureuse influence que 
pourrait exerccr son convcnable accomplissement sur le d6veloppement graduel 
et Textcnsion univcrselle du veritable esprit philosophique. ll ne faut paa 
croirc en effct que cette confusion apparente jpuisse jamais 6tre accidcntelle : on 
y doit toujours voir le pr^eux et irrecusable temoignage d'une certaine coin- 
cidence fondamentate, admirablemeut sentie par la raison publique, entre Ies 
deux id^ ainsi r^pp^ochees." ICotf, p. 491. 
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mena are to be regarded as primarily indiqiensabl^ and 
what as primaiiLy inevitable. Without some Bocli guide 
the analysis has no practical utility. The second defect 
is thaty even if such a distinction were made, it does not 
appear what would be gained either in deamesa of coDh 
ception or in precision of language by the aubatitatioii 
of two terms for one, each of which as much requirea 
explanation as the one which they are employed to in- 
terpret or displace. When a phenomenon is affirmed to 
be necessary ; in astronomy, the order of the heavens ; 
in biology, the connection between organ and function ; 
in sociology, the progress of dvilization : the aIL^;ed ne- 
cesrity isS; expL^y saying that the giv^eno- 
xuenou is indispLable to the conditions of exist^ce or 
is inevitable under those conditions. The necessity is 
merely re-affirmed in other words. If we say that the 
existence of a given organ is the indispensable condition 
of the performance of the given function, and that the per- 
formance of the given function is the inevitable condition 
of the existence of the given organ, what more is gained 
than if we were to say that the existence of the given 
organ is the necessain/ condition of the performance of the 
given function, and that the performance of the given 
function is the necessai^ condition of the existence of the 
given organ ? The difference is a mere play upon words, 
a mere change of counters, which adds nothing to the 
total amount of our ideas and affords no greater insight 
into the relations of phenomena. If we are told that the 
order of the heavens and the development of society are 
necessary^ and if in explanation it is added that they are 
inevitable consequences of antecedent causes and indis- 
pensable causes of future results, what increase does thia 
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explanation give to the amount of dur knowledge or to 
the certainty of our convictions ? None. We simply 
assert by a periphrasis, which perhaps disguises even 
from ourselves the poverty of our thought, that causa- 
tion is permanent ; that events are connected with each 
other in the relation of causes and effects ; that appro- 
priate means continue to fulfil designed ends and de- 
signed ends to be fulfilled by appropriate means. 
Beyond this, the words necessary^ indispensable^ inevitable^ 
express nothing, explain nothing, teach nothing. They 
give us no clue to understand the order of the heavens 
or the order of society, the laws of nature or the myste- 
ries of life. Without the use of these words we may 
know but little : in the use of them we are as profoundly 
ignorant as we were before. 

If in conformity Avith M. Comte's system of thought 
we endeavour to find some basis for the idea of necessity 
without ha\'ing recourse to a supreme will which he re- 
jects, we shall fail in the attempt. Necessity is an abstract 
conception and describes a quality of existence, and it 
must therefore inhere in some mode or form of 1>eing. 
What is it that is necessary, or indispensable, or inevit- 
able? Is it phenomena, the phenomena of motion^ 
of celestial order, of social harmony ? If so, why are 
phenomena necessary? If you do not know why 
they are necessary, how do you know that they are 
necessary? Is it the forms of phenomena that are 
necessary? But the forms of phenomena are con- 
tinually changing. Is it the relations of phenomena 
that are necessary? But the mutual relations of pheno- 
mena are equally mutable. Is it that invi^ble link 
called law which binds certain phenomena into a class 
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and all classes of phenomena into a coherent whole ? 
But law is itself^ like necessity^ an abstract conception, 
and whether they are separately regarded as law and 
nece^i., or in iml^^oTL I^ Uw. H^ .b- 
stract conceptions demand an appropriate substance in 
which they inhere, a mind from which they emanate, 
a will which they express, an end to which they are 
directed ; and thus even M. Comte's favourite principles 
of law and necessity carry us back to the ideas of a God 
and a providence from which by means of them he seeks 
to divorce the human reason. 

Taking this hypothesis of necessity in itself^ and 
holding it independent, as M. Comte does, of the belief 
in a supreme will, let it be further considered whether 
necessity or necessary law can be accepted as the funda- 
mental principle of a sound positive philosophy. In the 
exposition of his philosophy M. Comte repeatedly recog- 
nizes the distinction between the statical and dynamical 
relations of phenomena. He considers that under this 
double aspect all natural effects may be conceived as 
simple necessary results either of the laws of extension 
or of the laws of motion. He applies this distuiction to 
the phenomena of the universe in its widest sense, and 
on a narrower scale to the phenomena of the solar system. 
And finally he teaches a corresponding distinction in 
the phenomena of society, the distinction between order 
and progress, two conditions which he holds to be equally 
imperious and to exist in intimate and indissoluble com- 
bination. * The question that arises upon this is, not 

* " Je dois rappeler unc conception pliilosophique dc la plus imute impor- 
tance, cxpos^ par M. dc BlainviUe dnus la belle introduction de ses Principes 
Generaux d*Anai<mie Comparee. EUe consiste en ce que tout ctre actif, et 
spucialement tout etrc vivant, peut-etre etudid dans tons ses phduoin^nes sous 
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whether two such classes of phenomena exist, viz., 
statical and dynamical phenomena in nature, and the 
analogous^ phenomena of order and progress in society, 
but whether the existence of both is possible or conceiv- 
able under a system in which necessity or necessary law 
is the principle on which every thing rests, wholly inde- 
pendent and exclusive of a supreme will. For what does 
necessity mean when ascribed to any given series or class 
of phenomena such as those, whether material or moral, 
which M. Comte has signalized ? It means that those 
phenomena which are said to be necessary must be what 
they are, and cannot be other than what they are! No 
one can identify necessity with fixity and invariability 

deux rnpporis fondamentaux, sous Ic rapport statique et sous le rap^rt djna- 
niiquc, c est-ii-dirc, comme apte a a^r et comme agissant effectivement." 
FLilosophie Positive, i. p. 32. — "Si toutes les parties de Tunivers etaient 
con9ues comme immobiles, il n'j aurait evidcmmcnt h observer que des pli^no- 
mcnes g^om^triques, puisque tout se r^duirait a des relations de forme, de 
graudeur, et de situation ; ayant ensuite ^gard aux mouvemens qui s'j cx^cu- 
tent, il y a lieu a cousid^rer de plus des ph^nomeues mdcaniques. En ap- 
pli()uant ici, apres Tavoir sufBsamment g^u^ralis^ une conception philoso- 
phi que due aM.de Blainville, on pent done etablir que, vu sous le rapport statique, 
I'univers ne presente que des ph^nom^ncs geometrioues, et sous le rapport 
dynamique, quo des phdnom^nes mdcaiiiques. Ainsi la geometric et la meca- 
uiquc constituent par clles-memes les deux sciences uaturellcs fondameutales, 
en cc sens one tons les effets naturels peuvent ctrc concas comme de simples 
r^suUats necessaires on des lois de 1 etenduo ou des lois du mouvement." 
i. p. in. — " Les phenomencs geom6triques qui peuvent 6tre le sujet de nos 
recherchcs dnns le syst^me solaire dont nous fkisons partie forment deux 
classes bicn distinctes ; les uns se rapportent a chaque astre envisage comme 
immobile et comprennent sa distance, sa Ogure, sa grandeur, Tatmosphere 
dont il est peutX^tre entourd, &c., en un mot, tons les dldroens essentiels qui le 
cnrnctdriscut dircctcmcnt ; les autres sont rclatils a Tastre considdrd daus ses 
ddplaccmens et se r6duisent a la comparaison mathdmatique des divers posi- 
tions qu'il occupe aux difTdrentes dpoques de sa course p6riodiquc 

Cettc division n'est point purement artificielle. Ou pourra Texprinier com- 
modement en employant les expressions de phdnomeucs itaiiquet pour le 
premier ordre et phdnomenes dynamiouet pour Ic second." ii. p. 93. — "L'ordre 
ct le progr^s que Taiitiquite rcgaraait comme cssentiellement inconciliables, 
constituent de plus en plus par la nature de la civilisation modcmc 
deux conditions dgalement impdrieuses dont I'iutime et indissoluble com- 
binaison caractdrise desormais et la difficult^ fondamentale et la principale 
ressourcc de tout veritable systeme politique. Aucun ordre r^l ne peut plus 
s'etablir ni surtout durer, s*il n'est pleinement compatible aveo le pro^rcs; 
aucun grand progres ne saurait effectivemcnt s'aocomplir, s'il ne tend unalc- 
mcut u Tevidente consolidation de Tordre." iv. p. 9. 
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more explicitly than M. Comte has done. Now fixity 
and invariability are the precise and definite qualities of 
statical phenomena^ and to say that any given pheno- 
mena are statical is to say that they are fixed and in- 
variable, that is, necessaiy or subject to necessity or 
necessary law. The same definition, however, exdadea 
djnmmical phenomena fix>m a system of necessily or ncs 
cessary law ; that is, excludes phenomena which aresub- 
ject to change firom a system characterized by fixity and 
invariability. For fixity and invariability mean absence 
of change. Motion, for instance, is change, and fixi^ 
and invariabiHty are, when ascribed to physical objects, 
synonymous with absence of motion. Necessity thus is 
ZJLy : and necessary law. c«.side«d ^m^ly to i^ 
self without any concomitant and superior power or will, 
is a law that would impose immobility on the universe 
of nature as the essential condition of its existence. 
Necessity, if it were indeed the fundamental principle of 
all things, might have produced the Tohu and Baku of 
the Hebrew cosmogony, or it might now reproduce that 
stagnant void and congeal the vast panorama of the 
heavenly orbs into inert masses. But in order to com- 
bine dynamical with statical phenomena ; motion, life, 
and thought with form, magnitude, and position ; ac- 
tion and progress with order and beauty ; a higher power 
than necessity must preside, a divine spirit must move 
on the face of nature and of society. M. Comte in 
teaching the doctrine of necessity without a supreme 
will teaches a doctrine that would annihilate science, 
society, and history, and would reduce the universe to a 
petrifaction equally without man capable of knowing. 
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loving, and adoring, and without a divinity worthy to 
be known, loved, and adored. 

It may be objected that the absence of motion, Ufe, 
and thought, the universal stagnation of nature and 
being, which from the very definition of necessity is 
assumed as its result without a supreme will, must be 
equally the result of necessity with such a wiU. Neces- 
sity, it may be argued, does not lose its inherent nature, 
its special and peculiar phenomena are not less inevit- 
able, under the guidance of a supreme will than if that 
necessity were sole and omnipotent. This is true. 
Necessity must remain necessity whether with or with- 
out a ' God. The objection may even be strengthened 
by the consideration that, if there is a God, he cannot 
be other than a necessary being. We cannot conceive 
of him otherwise than as a necessary being. Necessary 
laws cannot be, or be conceived to be, other than expres- 
sions of his necessary wilL His necessary will cannot 
express itself, or be conceived by us as expressing itself, 
otherwise than in necessary laws. In affirming a God 
we by no means annul necessity. If there is a God, 
he is a necessary being, his will is necessary, his laws 
are necessary, and all the complicated effects and causes 
which flow from their operation are necessary. Those, 
however, who would employ this objection as an argu- 
ment against the being of a God, as if a necessary mind 
expressing itself in necessary law were as incompatible 
with motion, life, and thought, as necessary law with- 
out such a mind is shown to be, overlook the essen- 
tial conditions of the question. The essential conditions 
of the question are that motion, life, and thought exist ; 
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and the argument is that the hypothesis of necessify 
does not, but that the hypothesis of will does^ explain 
their existence. 

Within our own experience and under our own 
observation necessity and motion are in constant and 
conjomt operation, that is, necessary motion exists. 
The argument against M. Comte*s hypothesis of neces- 
sity is not that necessity and motion are incompatible, 
but that necessity and motion without vnll are incom- 
patible. Necessity does not explain motion. To say that 
motion is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or 
perpetuity of the causes that produce it If necessity, 
as M. Gomte assumes, were the primary principle of all 
things, then all things, as has been shown, would be 
stationary, and being stationary there would exist, as 
M. Comte admits, only relations of form, of magnitude, 
of position. But the globe on which we live is a 
moving body, and the planets, suns, and systems by 
which it is surrounded in space are all in motion. Those 
motions are acknowledged to be under the operation 
of necessary law, and therefore necessity and motion 
are not incompatible. But necessity alone, absolute, 
underived, unconditional necessity, such as M. Comte 
assumes, would transfix every heavenly body in eternal 
immobility. How could necessity originate motion to 
which by its very definition it is opposed? We are 
thus driven to the supposition of a cause which shall 
not exclude necessity, for necessary laws exist producing 
necessary motion ; but Avhich shall be higher than mere 
necessity, for motion and law exist which mere necessity 
could not produce and maintain. That cause is the 
necessary source and support of all law and of all 
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motion. How could motion originate or the laws of 
motion be sustained except by the operation of will, a 
connection of cause and eflTect of which we furnish illus- 
trations every day of our lives whenever we move a limb 
or speak a word. 

In like manner 'wdthin our own experience and under 
our own observation necessity and mind are in constant 
and conjoint operation, that is, necessary order exists in 
mental and moral relations. Here again the argument 
against M. Comte's hypothesis of necessity is not that ne- 
cessity and mind are incompatible, but that necessity and 
mind without will are incompatible, and this is the more 
obvious, inasmuch as volition is merely one of the modes 
of mental operation. Necessity does not explain mind. 
To say that the order of mental and moral relations 
is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or perpe- 
tuity of the causes that produce it. We ourselves live, 
think, and reason. We see others living, thinking, and 
reasoning around us. And M. Comte teaches that they 
and he and we are alike under the operation of neces- 
sary law. It follows that necessity and mind are not 
incompatible, and that something more than necessity is 
required to explain the existence of mind. If necessity 
were the supreme and ultimate principle there could be 
no life, no mind, no thought, no will. There would be 
universal mental and moral stagnation. But we and 
others live, think, reason, and act, and therefore neces- 
sity is not supreme and ultimate. How could life ori- 
ginate except from some living power? How thought 
except from some thinking being ? Necessity is not that 
power, that being, and we are thus compelled to con- 
ceive of a higher, greater, and better whom we call God, 
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compelled to conceive of that higher, greater, and better 
as expresBing his being in the operation of neceaaaiy 
law, and consequently compelled to ccmoeiYe of neoesBwy 
law, not as the antithesis, but as the effluence of neoes- 
sary mind, thought^ and will. 

Not only do we perceive in motion, life, and thought^ 
the inadequacy of a mere necesdty to produce such 
phenomena and the adequacy of a necessary mind for 
their production, but we perceive also the point of con- 
ciliation and union between the fixed and invariable 
character of statical, and the apparently fleeting and 
indeterminate character of dynamical, phenomena. Ne- 
cessity, Ihe fundamental principle of the positive philo- 
sophy, is an abstract impersonal conception, and simply 
means that the object or being to which or to whom it 
is ascribed must be and remain what it is. Applied to 
what we call matter it means that matter having no 
inherent motive force is and must be of itself immobile, 
possessing only statical properties, such as form, magni- 
tude, position. Applied to what we call mind it means 
that mind ha\dng an inherent motive force is and must 
be of itself mobile, possessing and commimicating 
dynamical properties, such as motion, life, thought. 
Conceive the universe of nature subject to necessary 
laws, as M. Comte assumes, without an impelling, ani- 
mating, informing, presiding mind, then within the 
remotest bounds of space, motion, life, and thought 
would cease, and by the force of that necessity the 
universe would be frozen into one vast icicle. Conceive 
an impelling, animating, informing, presiding mind, 
then by the force of the same necessity we shall have 
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the fair and glorious worid that we now see spread 
before and around us, full of motion, life, and thought, 
revealing the mind of which it is the expression, and 
reflecting in the necessary laws both of matter and of 
mind the grandeur and excellence of their source. 
Necessity, instead of being incompatible with mind, is 
precisely that attribute of mind which gives stability, 
and the assurance of stability, to the universe and its 
laws. 
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Section V. 

Hypotheses of Spontaneity and Necessity. 

In the two preceding sections the hypotheses of 
spontaneity and necessity have been separately consi- 
dered with a view to a just estimate of the independent 
merits or demerits of each. But neither is held by M. 
Comte to the exclusion of the other. In his positive 
philosophy they are assumed and affirmed simul- 
taneously and are presented as existing in intimate 
union and in harmonious co-operation. To both of 
these hypotheses he recurs with great frequency and 
great variety of phrase and application. Every thing 
is either necessary or spontaneous, or it is both the one 
and the other. Law is necessary, order is spontaneous, 
law and order are both necessary and spontaneous. 
Every thing exists necessarily, that is, it is because it 
must be and cannot but be. Every thing exists spon- 
taneously, that is, it is what it is in virtue of its in- 
herent forces or energies. These are primary ideas belong- 
ing to his system of thought, ideas on which his mind 
reposes with confidence as ultimate principles, above or 
beyond which he cannot gscend, by which all phe- 
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nomena are explained, and from which all the laws of 
phenomena are dogmatically deduced. Thus, in passages 
already cited, the order of the heavenly bodies is repre- 
sented as both necessary and spontaneous (p. 364) ; the 
fundamental sentiment of a spontaneous social move- 
ment as necessarily constituting the true scientific basis 
of human dignity (p. 372) ; human society as the 
simple necessary consequence of the spontaneous order 
resulting from invariable natural laws (p. 373) ; and 
the extinction of the early forms of civilization as the 
spontaneous result of the necessary passage of social 
science into the positive state (p. 385). Other illustra- 
tions of this combination will hereafter appear, but 
these are sufficient to establish the fact. The inquiry 
arises whether the two hypotheses thus assumed are 
compatible with each other. Can they consistently 
belong to the same system of thought, and constitute 
the foundations of the same system of philosophy ? Or 
are they on the contrary mutually contradictory and 
subversive ? 

In response to this inquiry, it is submitted for the 
judgment of the reader whether M. Comte, perhaps 
from the want of those habits of interior observation 
which he crudely contemns* and from the consequent 

* " H est sensible en effet qae, par nne n^cessit^ inTincible, Tesprit humain 
peat observer directement tons les ph^nom^nes excepts les siens propres. Car, 
par qui serait faite Tobserralion ? On con9oit, relatiyemcnt anx py nom^nes 
moraux, que rhomme puisse s'obserrer lui-meme sous le rapport aes passions 
qui Taniment, par cette raison anatomiaue, ^ue les organes qui en sont le si^ 
sont distincts de oeux destlu^ auz lonctions observatrices. Encore mdme 
que chacun ait eu occasion de faire sur lui de telles remarques, elles no 
sauraient ^videmment avoir jamais une grande importance scientifique, et le 
meilleur mojen de connaitre les passions sera-t-il toujours de les obscrrcr en 
dehors: car tout ^tat de passions trfes-pronono6, c'est-a-dire, pr^is^ment celui 
au'il serait la ])lus essentiel d'examiner, est n6cessairement incompatible aveo 
\6tat d'obsenration. Maisy quant i^ observer de la mdme mani^re les ph6no- 

2d 
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neglect of tbjut careful analysis of the mental conceptions 
wliich interior observation enforces and facilitates^ has 
not unconsciously adopted two fundamental principles 
£rom two conflicting theories, each principle and each 
theory being not only opposed to the other, but hoitk 
also irreconcilably hostile to the principle and the theory 
which he himself advocates and with which he seeks to 
incorporate such incongruous elemente. 

What i3 the distinguishing idea that underlies and 
pervades the theory of chance? It is that in every £act of 
nature and every event of history there is a total absence 
of law, of causation, of necessary connection between cme 
£act or event and another; that every fact exists and every 
event happens single, isolated, and independent; and 
that no fSEU^t or event can be traced to its source or fol- 
lowed to its consequences. And what is the distin- - 
guishing idea that underlies and pervades the doctrine 
of spontaneity in the philosophy of M. Comte ? It is 
that the phenomena to Avhich that quality is ascribed 
are self-derived ; that they proceed from and are sua- 
tained by their own inherent force ; and that they are 




vateur etant dans cc cas identiqucs, comment r observation pourrait-elle avoir 
lieu? Cctte pretendue m6tkode psychologique est done radicalemeut nulle 
dans son principc. Aussi, considdrons a quels proc6d6es profond6ment contra- 
dictoires elle conduit immddiatement ! D'un cdt6 on vous recommande de 
vous isoler, autant que possible, do toute sensation ext6rieure, 11 feut surtout 
vous interdire tout travail inteliectuel ; car, si vous dtiez seulement occup6s k 
faire le calcul le plus simple, que deviendrait Pobservation interieure ? iyun 
autre cotd, apr^s avoir ennn, 21 force de precautions, atteint cet 6tat parfait de 
sommeil inteliectuel, vous dcvrez vous occuper a contempler les operations qui 
s'executeront dans votre esprit, lorsqu'il ue s'y passera plus rien! Nds 
descendants verront sans doute de telles prdtensions transportees un jour sur 
la scene. Les rdsultats d'uue aussi etrange mani^re de proc6der sent parfaite- 

ment conforme an principe Vobseroation interieure engcndre presqnae 

autant d'opinions divergentes qu'il j a d'individus croyant s'y livrer." Plulo- 
sophie Positive, i. p. 35. See abo lii. p. 773, and vi pp. 483, 708. 
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independent of external or superior influence. What 
is this but another name for chance ? Where is the 
dividing line between chance and spontaneity? Why 
may not the so-called spontaneous order of heavenly 
bodies and of human society fall into the anarchy of 
chance ? Why may not the anarchy of chance 
amongst other contingencies achieve the dignity of 
spontaneous order? And yet it is this doctrine of 
spontaneity, essentially identical with the theory of 
chance, that we find mixed up with a system of positive 
philosophy professedly based on fixed and invariable 
law. 

Again, what is the distinguishing idea that under- 
lies and pervades the theory of will ? It is that there is 
one supreme, all-pervading, and immutable mind which 
governs all things and all beings with perfect wisdom 
and goodness. And what is the distinguishing idea that 
underlies and pervades the doctrine of necessity in the 
philosophy of M. Comte ? It is that all things and all 
beings are governed by law,, that law is fixed and inva- 
riable, and that its operations are not subject either to 
divine or human caprice. The theory and the doctrine 
are essentially identical in the recognition of law. Both 
affirm law, its unchangeableness, its superiority to all 
arbitrary interference. But because the theory affirms 
not only low but a source of law, it is stigmatized and 
rejected by M. Comte. He who sees no discrepancies 
between spontaneity and law seeks to establish the 
widest possible divergence between necessity and will. 
Yet whence does M. Comte derive this conception of 
necessity ? Not from the theory of chance for chance 
presents the notion only of vague,: desultory, and un- 

2d2 
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Stable phenomena. Not fix>m spontaneity, even if con- 
ceived as different from chance, for spontan^ty is as 
fluctuating, variable, and uncertfun as the diverse nature 
of the objects supposed to possess this self-motive power. 
Not £rom law, for we know law only under two generic 
forms, those of human and natural law, of which tihe 
former by the acknowledgment of all and the latter by 
the admission of M. Comte do not supply the idea of 
necessity. Human law created by and dependent upon 
the human will partakes of the fluctuations of its source 
and is enacted, modified, and annulled according to its 
varying determinations. Human law then does not 
afford the idea of necessity. In like manner natural 
law does not, at least according to M. Comte, in itself 
include that idea, for if it did it would exclude all 
those imperfections, irregularities, and counteractions, on 
which he, a firm believer in law, frequentiy and largely 
insists. He teaches the reality of law, and the reality 
also of deviations from law that arc inconsistent with 
the idea, at least in his mind, of its inherent necessity. 
Natural law then has not furnished him with the idea 
of necessity, and the question still recurs whence that 
idea proceeds. 

The fact seems to be that we acquire the idea of ne- 
cessity only when, passing through the seeming vagaries 
of chance we ascend to the higher conception of law, 
and passing through the seeming contradictions of 
law we ascend to the higher conception of a lawgiver, 
an intelligent first cause, a providential ruler, a neces- 
sary being, and returning on our steps from that cen- 
tral and generative idea, ascribe the necessity which 
belongs primarily to his nature to the laws which are 
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the expression of his perfect and necessary will. As 
M. Comte has borrowed the hypothesis of spontaneity 
from the theory of chance which he entirely rejects, so 
he has borrowed the h)rpothesi8 of necessity from the 
theory of will which he equally repudiates, and he 
amalgamates them into a system of philosophy which is 
radically alien to both, a philosophy which affirms law 
in opposition to chance, and law without a God in oppo- 
sition to theism. 

In illustration of the virtual struggle in M. Comte's 
mind and writings between a spontaneity which is not 
to be distinguished from chance and leads to change, 
and a necessity which is opposed to all chance and all 
change, reference may be made to the passages already 
cited (pp. 30-36) in which he asserts the existence of mal- 
arrangement in the normal order of the heavenly bodies 
and mal-organization in the normal structure of living 
beings, and in which he also complains of the obstruc- 
tions that war and opinion oppose to the normal move- 
ment of society ; whereas it seems obvious that under a 
system of universal law such as he advocates the alleged 
celestial mal-arrangement and animal mal-organization, 
obstructive war and anarchical opinion, must with all 
other phenomena be themselves normal and necessary. 
This state of mind appears more or less distinctly in 
other passages. Thus in treating of astronomy he con- 
siders that the general result of the study of the pertur- 
bations belonging to our system has been irrefutably to 
establish the fundamental stability of our world, but 
to this conclusion he adds qualifications which seem to 
imply a temporary forgetfulness of his own doctrine of 
necessary law, for he says that this conclusion has been 
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eBtablislied only in reference to all stars of some iinpoi4r 
ance and in reference eren to them only irhen considered 
under all essential relationSy whicli leaves the reader to 
suppose that this fundamental stability does not esast ib 
reference to the unessenlial relations of important stan 
or to any of the relations of nnimportant stars.^ iStricfty^ 
under a system of necessary law, there can be no pertm^ 
bations. If the supposed perturbations are die tiflfecto 
of the operation of necessary law, then they cease to be 
perturbations. If they occur beyond the pale of neces- 
sary law, then they so far dbprove its existence. Therc 
can be no doubt however that M. Comte speaks of per- 
turbations as they appear to us without denying that they 
are the efiecteof law, and in like manner when bespeaks 
of the fundamental stability of our world as having been 
established only in reference to stars of importance, ke 
kns » «ew o.^ imperfect »,o.iBtace ^JL^ 
inferior importance such as asteroids and comets with- 
out questioning that they also are amenable to law. But 
this explanation is scarcely admissible when he excepts 
from the affirmation of fundamental stability the unes- 
sential relations of important stars, since imder a system 
of necessary law, it is impossible to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between essential and unessential relations. Are 
essential relations, according to M. Comte, subject to ne- 
cessity, unessential relations to spontaneity ? The former 
to law, the latter to chance ? 

Again, in another passage, M. Comte affirms that the 
rational conception of the phenomena of human society 

* " Le rdsultat g^n^ral de Tetude dcs perturbations a ^t6 d'ctablir de la 
mani^re la plus irrdcnsable la stabiliti^ fondamentalc de notre monde relatiTe- 
ment h tooa les astres de qnelque importaDce, consid6rds sous tons le& zap- 
ports essentiels." Philosopliic Positiyc, ii. p. 337. 
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is possible only on the assumption of the principal astro- 
nomical laws ; that if the various astronomical elements 
of our planet, such as its distance from the sun, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, &c. experienced any consider- 
able changes, our social development would be percep- 
tibly influenced by them, and if the alterations were 
carried too far that development would become even 
imposBible ; and that the irregularities (dSrangemem) 
actually found to exist in our solar system are proved 
to be, not indefinite variations, but gradual and veiy 
Umited oscillations round a mean condition which is 
necessarily invariable.* These propositions are not dis- 
puted or disputable ; but admitting what is here truly 
affirmed that the rational conception of the phenomena 
of human society is possible only on the assumption of 
the principal astronomical laws, let it also be asked what 
is requisite to the rational conception of tJhat invariable 
necessity which is simultaneously asserted. An invari- 
able necessity is not only inconsistent with indefinite 
variations but with all variations whatsoever, even with 
those derangements which science reduces to gradual 
and very limited oscillations round a mean condition. 

* " M^me les ph^nom^nes relatifs an ddveloppement des «oci^t^ humaines 
ne laoraient 6Ue con9a8 ratiooeUement sans la oonsiddration pr^alable des 
principales lois astrouomiques. On poarra le seutir ais^ment que si les dirers 
el6ineiis astronomiques de notre planeie comme sa distance au soleil et par 
suite la dur6e de rann^, I'obliquit^ de I'ecliptique &c. ^prouvaient quelques 
ehaoffemens impcnrtans, ce qui en astronomie n'aurait gu^re d'autre effet que de 
modmer quelques co-efficiens, notre d^veloppement social en serait sans doute 
notablement affect^, et deviendrait mSmo impossible si ces alterations 6t«eiit 
pouss6es trop loin. Je ne crains nullement ae m^riter le reproche d'exa^ra- 
lion en ^lablissant k cc sujct que la physique sociale n'etait point une soieneo 
possible tant que les g^metres n'ayaient pas demontr6 comme r^sultAtgtSn^ral 
de la mdcauique celeste que les d^rangemcns de notre systeme solaire ne 
aauraient jamais t*tre que dee oscillations jpraduellc^ et tres-limit^ autour d'un 
6iai moyen n^cessaircment invariable. Comment esp^rerait-on en effet former 
ayec certitude quelques lois naturelles relativement aux ph6nombnessooiaux« si 
les donnds astronomiques sous I'empire desqucUes ils s'aeoomplissent pouvaient 
eomporter des variations ind^ftnies." Philosopbie Positive, ii. p. 38. 
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Derangements are irregularities, anomalies, violatioiis o 
law, and so far as they exist they annul law. On the 
other hand an invariable necessity is a necessity which 
does not and cannot change ; and if such a necessity is 
compatible wiih such derangements as are reducible by 
. adendS hut forbids indefinite variations, where ia the line 
of demarcation to be drawn between the two, and why 
may not the one pass into tlie other ? Why may not 
gradual and very limited oscillations be expanded into 
indefinite variationB, or indefinite viuriiitionfl contract«^ 
into gradual and very limited osdilataona round a mean 
condition, and in either case what becomes of the invari- 
able neceemty ? We have here another example of the 
apparent confusion of ideas existing in M. Comte's mind 
on this subject, a confuuon arising from the vain attempt 
to combine in the same system of philosophic thought 
the irreconcilable elements of an invariable necessity and 
a variable spontaneity as ultimate prindples. 

The passages of this description that would admit and 
require comment, are numerous. Thus in one already 
produced (p. 372) a contrast is drawn between a social 
movement spontaneous and regulated by natural laws 
constituting necessarily the true scientific basis of human 
dignity, and a social automatism passively directed by the 
absolute and arbitrary supremacy either of providence 
or of the human le^lator. But if the social movement 
Is spontaneous, it is a law to itself and transcends all law 
except its own Inherent tendencies. If the social moTe- 
ment is regulated by natural laws which exist and operate 
necessarily, then it is not spontaneous and self-impulsive. 
Again, if spontaneous, the idea of a providence must of 
course be excluded, but why exclude that of human 
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legislation which on that supposition must be a part, 
and a most important part, of the spontaneous action of 
society. If the social movement is both spontaneous 
and regulated by law, where after the rejection of a 
providence can M. Comte find the link which com- 
bines law and spontaneity in friendly union ; the spon- 
taneity which is peculiar to each individual and the law 
which is common to all ? 

In another place he says that with respect to all phe- 
nomena whatsoever positive philosophy, in conformity 
with its fundamental principle of the conditions of 
existence, always teaches that in their relations to 
man, there is spontaneously established, in accordance 
with their natural laws, .a certain necessary order; 
but mthout ever pretending that this order does not 
present under this aspect grave and numerous incon- 
veniences, subject in a certain degree to modifica- 
tion by a wise human intervention.* Here we have 
more than the usual jumble of necessary order sponta- 
neously established according to natural law, this order 
producing grave and numerous inconveniences, and 
these inconveniences in part remediable and in part not 
remediable by human intervention. But if the order of 
society is established spontaneously, then its inconveni- 
ences, however grave and numerous, must also be spon: 
taneous, and then also the wise human intervention 
which is to remedy the foolish vagaries of spontaneously 

* " Envere des ph^nom^nes (^uelconques, la pbilosophie positive d'apr^a son 

{)rincipe fondameiitale des conditions d existence enseigne toujonrs que dans 
eurs relations k Thomine, il s'^tablit spontan^ment, d'apr^leurs lois naturelles, 
un certain ordre u^cessairc; mais sans jamais pn^tendre que oet ordre ne 

gr^sente point sous cet aspect, de graves et nombreux inconveniens, modi- 
abies a un certain degr6 p«r une sage intenrention bumaine." Pbilosopbie 
Positive, iv. p. 842. 
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established order must itself be spontaneous. Sponla- 
neons wisdom will remedy the evils of i^ntaiieoas foSif 
and there will thus be established the condition of a per- 
petoal alternation between spontaneous retrogression and 
spontaneous progression which is chance and is whcdfy 
inconsistent with the umform and determinate course of 
natural law and necessary order. K on the other haad 
the order of society is necessary, then how can a neeea- 
sary order require modifications ? How can these modi- 
fications of a necessary order be produced by a wise hu- 
man intervention when human as well as superhuman 
influence in regulating the social movement is expressly 
denied? What is the degree to which the incon've- 
niences of necessary order are remediable? By whom, 
when, where, how has that degree been ascertained? 
Why may it not be exceeded ? And to what system fl£ 
bemg, necessaiy or spontaneous, does the residuum be- 
long consisting of those inconveniences that are not ve- 
mediabla by a wise human intervention ? 

Once more, M. Comte tells us that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity must be so much the more necessarily 
subjected to imperious natural laws in proportion as it 
embraces more complex phenomena in which the irre- 
gularities proceeding from individual influences must 
to a greater extent be naturally efiuced.* Analyze the 
propositions contained in this statement and see to what 
they conduct. It is affirmed that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity is necessarily subjected to imperious . 

* "L'^volution fondamentale de rbamanitd, oomparatiyement appr^i^ aoua 
lea diTcrs aspects sociaax, doit 6tre par la nature du sujet, a'autant plus 

lies plus con 
C[aelconque8 
Positive, iv, p. 377. 
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natural Isws ; that however strong that necessity and 
however imperious those laws, irregularities do exist 
under them proceeding from individual influences which 
for the time are stronger and more imperious; that 
those individual influences are:fitrongest, the consequent 
irreguladties gravest jand most numerous, necessity and 
law weakest, when phenomenaiU!e simple, and that when 
phenomena are complex, necessity and law are more 
fiolly re-instated in their Amotions and irregularities 
comparatively disappear with the individual influences 
which produced them. There are then degrees of neces- 
sity. Necessity, which with M. Comte is at one time 
something fixed, invariable, and imperious, is at another 
something vague, vacaiatrng, and changeable. In other 
words, necessity is chance, and chance is necessity ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Finally, M. Comte not only confoimds necesedty and 
spontaneity, law and chance, but teaches two .kinds of 
necessity, sometimes in Mendly co-operation, at other 
times in irresistible antagomsm, either physical or moral 
Thus in one instance a double moral necessity is repre- 
sented as contributing to the same result, the perpetua- 
tion of error and illusion. In another instance he 
describes humanity, at the commencement of its career, 
as politically and logically bound in a radically vicious 
circle by the complete opposition of two necessities 
equally irresistible.* Rut the most striking example of 



* " La cause eiaeiitielle de oes nodiAcatiKms plus ^tendnes resultant da 




poinanoe effectife de rhomme une aberration pnmitiT< 
deTenue beanooup plni difficfle k dim^ler et par suite plus excusable. Cette 
double n^ceasitd a dd spontandment affecter davantage I'^tude des pb6no- 
m^nes sociaux qui deraient k ce titre demeurcr plus lougtemps et plus pro- 
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this confusion of idea is that in which the opposition 
between the two necessities does not appear to have 
presented itself to his own mind. Thus, we have already 
seen (pp. 406, 407) that he considers the general result 
of the study of the perturbations existing in the solar 
system has been irrefutably to establish tiie fundamental 
stability of our world and to show that tiiey can never 
be more than gradual and very limited oscillations round 
a mean condition necessarily invariable. This is as strong 
language as can well be employed to affirm the stability 
of our system. Notwithstanding this however M. Gomte 
anticipates a far distant future when tiie different bodies 
tiiat compose that system, in consequence of the con- 
tinual resistance of the general medium in which they 
move, will necessarily and inevitably be re-absorbed into 
tiie sun from which it is probable they originally issued 
and which will afterwards again throw off fragments of 
its own mass to constitute new planets and a new system, 
so that the previously alleged fundamental and necessary 
stability of our system has relation only to perturbations 
properly so called.* The facts of the case are not xmder 
discussion. The sole question here relates to the theory 



fonddmcnt que tous les autres le sujet de semblables illasions." Pliilosopliie 




par roppositioi 
^fjalement irr^sistibles.*' p. 680. 
* "Daus un avenir jusqu'ici compl^tement inassignable, qaoique nous 

Suissions assurer qu'il est inaaemcnt lomtaio, tous les astres de noire monde 
oivent n6ccssairement finir par se r^unir k la masse solaire d'oii ils ont 
problablcment 6mau^, en sorte que la stability du syst^me est simplement rela- 
tive aux purturbations proprement dites." ii. p. 341. — " Nous savons, en effet, 
que par la scul r63istance continue du milieu c;6n^ral, not re monde doit, k la 
longue, sc rduuir indvitablement a la masse solaire d'o^ il est 6man6, jusqu'ii 
ce qu'une uouvelle dilatation de cette masse vienne,dans I'immensit^ des temps 
futurs, organiser, de la mcme mani^re, un monde nouveau dcstin^ afoumir une 
curriere analogue." p. 383. 
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by which they are to be explained. According to M. 
Comte, then, there are perturbations that do, and there 
are perturbations that do not, affect the stability of our 
system. The perturbations that do not affect its stabi- 
lity are oscillations round a mean condition necessarily 
invariable. The perturbations that do affect its stabi- 
lity, necessarily, inevitably subvert that mean condition 
which is necessarily invariable and drag the whole system 
into a common ruin. As, according to this speculation, 
there are two classes of perturbations, one class which 
does, and another class which does not, threaten the 
stability of our system, so according to the same specu- 
lation, there are two kinds of necessity, one kind which 
insures the stability, and another which insures the 
destruction, of our system; one kind which creates a 
mean condition necessarily invariable, and another which 
necessarily annihilates that necessarily invariable mean 
condition. How are these two kinds of necessity recon- 
cilable with each other? How distinguishable from 
each other ? What is a necessity that over-rides another 
necessity ? What is a necessity that is not necessary ? 

Such are the hypotheses of spontaneity and necessity 
^-each inconsistent Ynth itself and with the other, both 
of them gratuitous, unverified, and unverifiable — ^which 
a pretentious and spurious positivism proposes to sub- 
stitute for the sublime, well-established, and practical 
truths of a supreme will, of providential laws, and of 
wise and beneficent ends in nature, in life, and in his- 
tory. 
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ON TnE DOCTRINE AND LAW OF CAUSAL RESEMBLANCE. 

Tbe doctrine of causal resemblance teaches that the canse is 
like the effect, and that from the nature of the effect the natnre 
of the cause may be iiiferred. The law of causal resemblance 
explains the limitations that restrict this inference, or the conv 
ditions under which this resemblance is necessary and those 
under which it is contingent, 

Spinoza in the fourth and fifth axioms and in the third 
proposition contained in the first part de Deo of his treatise 
on Ethics, maintains the doctrine of causal resemblance:— 
^^'Axiom rV. EMfect{is cognitio a cognitione cansas dependet- et 
eandem involvii. Axiom V. Quss nihil commime cunr se inricem 
habent, etiainr per se inricem intclligi non possunl^ sire con- 
ceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit. Ptopos, III. Quss 
res nihil commune inter se habent, earum una alterius causa 
esse non potest: Demonstr. Si nihil commune cum se inyicem 
habent, ergo (per axiom 5) nee per se inviccm possunt intelligi, 
adeoque (per axiom 4) una alterius causa esse non potM.'' 

Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria (i. 8) as quoted by Mr. 
Mill in his System* of Logic (ii. 383) affirms as an ^ evident 
truth^ that " the lawof causality holds only between homogeneous 
things, ue» things having some common property," and therefore 
^'cannot extend from one world into another^ its opposite.^ 
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M. "Victor Couidiiy as quoted by the same author, in the last of 
his lectures on Locke enunciates this maxim : — ^^Toat ce qui est 
vrai de YeSei est vrai de la cause." 

Descartes, also quoted by Mr. Mill, says that the effident caiue 
must at least have all the perfections of the effect, and for thk 
reason:— ^^ Si enim ponamus aliquid in ide& reperiri quod non 
fuerit in ejus causft, hoc igitur habet a mhilo." 

Sherlock in his Discourse on Providence (p. 13) says : ^ As 
it is natural to the reason of mankind to conclude the cause from 
the effect, so is it to learn the nature of the cause from the nature 
of the effect ; for whatever is in the effect must be either speci- 
fically or virtually in the cause; for whatever is in the effiect 
which is not in the cause, that has no cause, for nothing can be 
a cause of that which it is not itself.'' 

Mr. Whewell in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
(ii. 583) says: — ^^ Though the supreme cause must be incon- 
ceivably different from all subordinate causes and immeasurably 
elevated above them all, it must still include in itself all that is 
essential to each of them by virtue of that circumstance that it 
is the cause of their causality." 

Other authorities might be adduced in support of the doctrine 
of causal resemblance ; but these are sufficient to show that it 
has been held by profound and independent thinkers, and to 
afford some presumption that it contains an element of truth. 
It is remarkable, however, that it is delivered in general and 
tmqualified terms, and that no attempt is made to answer objec- 
tions or to explain the cases that contradict or seem to contradict 
the doctrine. 

Mr. Mill, in opposition to these authorities, denies the doctrine. 
He admits that "experience does afford a certain degree of 
countenance to the assumption" — " that the conditions of a phe- 
nomenon must, or at least probably will, resemble the pheno- 
menon itself." — " The cause does in very many cases resemble 
its effect ; like produces like." But he holds it to be a fallacy 
and prejudice " that causes must necessarily resemble their effects, 
and that like could only be produced by like." He maintains 
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" that the very reverse might be the fact ; that there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that no one property which is true 
of the effect might be true of the cause." He refers ^ith appro- 
bation to the works of Dr. Reid, who employed " a world of 
argument and illustration to familiarize people with the truth 
that the sensations or impressions on our minds need not neces- 
sarily be copies of or have any resemblance to the causes which 
produce them ; in opposition to the natural prejudice which led 
man to assimilate the action of bodies upon our senses^ and 
through them upon our minds, to the transfer of a given form 
from one object to another by actual moulding." The just con- 
clusion from Coleridge's doctrine he considers to be that "as 
mind and matter have no common property, mind cannot act 
upon matter, nor matter upon mind." The inevitable conse- 
quence of Spinoza's doctrine, according to Mr. Mill, is that to 
which Spinoza pursued it, "the materiality of God;" and he 
travesties the reasoning of Descartes by the parody "that if 
there be pepper in the soup, there must be pepper in the cook 
who made it, since otherwise the pepper would be without a 
cause." 

Mr. Whewell does not seem to hold the doctrine very firmly^ 
for in his Bridgewater Treatise (j). 360) we have the following 
passage : " We are led to consider the divine being as the author 
of the laws of chemical, of physical, and of mechanical action^ 
and of such other laws as make matter what it is ; and this is a 
view which no analogy of human inventions, no knowledge of 
human powers, at all assists to embody or understand. Science, 
therefore, while it discloses the mode of instrumentality employed 
by the Deity, convinces us more effectually than ever of the im- 
possibility of conceivuig of God's actions by assimilating them to 
our own." The former quotation from the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences amounts to tliis, that what is true of the effect 
is, in the language of Cousin, true also of the cause. The pre- 
sent quotation seems to shrink from this doctrine and to ndinit 
of the interpretation tliat what is true of the effect is not true of 
the cause, probably for the purpose of escaping from the conse- 

2r 
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qaonce charged upon the doctrine of Spinoza, Descartes, Cole- 
ridge, and Cousin, that God is matorial. 

It is evident, howe%'er, that this consequence i* not nvoided hy 
first cmploj-ing the doctrine of causal resemUflnce to establtsli ibe 
existence of a stipreme cause which must include in itself all ttiat 
is essential to all other causes since it is the cause of their cau- 
sality, and then hy forbidding us to osaimilatc God's actions to 
our own, as if he included in himself what is essential to the Ian 
of chemical, of physical, and of raecbanical action, and of auch 
other laws as make matter what it is. The doctrine must he 
accepted as a whole or rejected as a whole ; or if accepted in part 
and rejected in part, that is, if applied to one class and not to 
another class of phenomena, some ai.le<]nate reason must be as- 
signed for drawing the line between the two classes. A blind 
and arbitrary dictum that the supreme cause does resemble moml 
and intellectual effects, and does twt resemble chemical, plivsical, 
and mechanical effects, is what religion does not require or sanc- 
tion and philosophy does not tolerate. 

It is still more difficult to reconcile Mr. Mill's statements on 
this subject with each other. He accumulales n si'ries of in- 
stances in which the cause resembles the effect, and which afford 
a certiun degree of countenance to the doctrine ; and then to 
justify his denial of the doctrine he dtes varions abases to whicli 
it has given rise, and various cases of positive dissimilarity 
between cause and effect. The obvious remark here is, that the 
abases are fallacies which are rightly exposed, and that the dis- 
similarities which he seeks to establish may all exist; but the 
instances of similarity which Mr. Mill has himself adduced are 
not less incUsputable, and what is needed for a just and compre- 
hensive view of the subject is some conception, theory, or law 
which shall form a point of union, a principle of conciliation, 
between the acknowledged similarities and dissimilarities. This 
Mr. Mill does not attempt to furnish. He does not even appear 
to perceive the want of it. He is content to rest his denial of 
the doctrine of causal resemblance upon the instances of dis- 
similarity without explaining or seeking to explain the striking 
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cases of similarity between cause and effect which he has himself 
enumerated. 

The particular instances of similarity and of dissimilarity 
between cause and effect will come hereafter to be considered. 
All that is necessary to be said now is that they exist. Is there 
no means of bringing both classes of phenomena under some 
defined law ? It is not clear that this is possible, but a search 
for some such law is at least a legitimate object of philosophy. 
It is certainly an opprobrium to find one class of philosophers 
broadly affirming and another class broadly denying the resem- 
blance of cause to effect, without either endeavouring to account 
for opposing instances. 

Since there are opposing instances, that is, instances both of 
similarity and of dissimilarity between cause and effect, it would 
seem that the law which determines the one and the other must 
be sought in a just discrimination between different causes and 
their respective effects, and that with this view a classification of 
all causes and effects should be attempted. The most general 
and comprehensive classification I can think of is in the physical, 
intellectual, and m6ral order; that is, every cause and every 
effect may be regarded either as physical, intellectual, or moral, 
which will give three classes of causes and nine classes of effects, 
as follows : — 

I. Physical Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

n. Intellectual Cause. 
1. Phvsical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

in. Moral Cause. 
1. Phj'sical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

If under these nine subdivisions we could bring all the known 
effects of all known causes we might be able to ascertain the 
principle that determines the similarity or the dissimilarity of 
the one to the other. But this is impossible, and every one there- 
fore must select for himself some indi^ndual causes physical, 
intellectual, and moral, trace all the known and probable effects 
of each, and from a comparison of the whole draw such concla- 

2e2 
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sions as the actual relationa of the pfaenomena may suggest 
The physical cause, tlio effect* of which I shall briefly iiitliea 
for the purpose of illastration, is a storm at sea ; the inteliectuil M 
cause, eiiucation, understood of course in tlie limited sense of tha I 
education of the intellect ; and the moral cause, the virtue of ^ 
temperance, by whicli is meant a self-imposed restraint, from 
moral motives, ujjon all the appetites and passions. In each of 
these cases what is called a cause is in fact a cluster or collection 
of causes, but this does not create any difficulty or confusion, for 
in each case all the causes that contribute to make up the so- 
called cause are homogeneous ; and in like manner w-bat in each 
case is called nn effect is in fact a cluster or collection of effect^ 1 
but of homogeneous effects, so that for the present purpose each I 
giMup of causes or of effects may be legitimately regarded as one 
cause or one effect. 

When the unknown law of kuown phenomena is sout;lil, a 
hyjxithesis is framed, that is, the supposition of a law is made, . 
to be verified by its agreement or to be falsified by its disagree- 1 
ment with the knomi phenomena. In the present case, tluree ' 
hypotheses arc suggested by tlio classification of causes and 
effects tliat has been adopted. 

First Hypothesis : — The resemblance of the cause to the effect 
is determined by the superiority of the effect to the cause in the 
physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense the intel- 
lectual effect is anpcrior to the physical cause, and the moral effect 
is superior to the physical and to the intellectual causes. 

Second Hypothesis :^Tlie resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the inferiority of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
tlie intellectual effect is inferior to the moral cause, and the 
physical effect is inferior to the intellectual aud to the moral 
causes. 

Third Hj-pothesis: — The resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the equality of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
the physical effect is equal to the physical cause, the intellectual 
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efifcct to the intellectual cause, the moral effect to the moral 
cause. The equality is identity in kind or quality, not in 
quantity or degree. 

Let us now endeavour to test these different hypotheses by 
tracing the similarities and dissimilarities between causes and 
effects in the phenomena of nature and life exhibited in a storm 
at sea, in the education of the intellect, and in the virtue of 
tem])erance. 

I. 1. Physical Cause: Physical Effect. In a storm at sea 
the wind raises the waves ; the waves dash against the ship ; the 
lightning shatters the masts ; and wind, water, and fire produce 
a total shipwreck. The storm is an expression of the physical 
force that resides in nature, in the laws of nature, or in the 
author of nature : the ship is an expression of the physical force 
that resides in man. Both are expressions of physical force. 
The shipwreck is, not the production, but the destruction of a 
less physical force by a greater physical force. From the nature 
of the force destroyed we conclude to the nature of the destrojdng 
force, that is, we argue from effect to cause: we infer the 
resemblance of the cause to the effect. Nothing but a superior 
physical force could have destroyed the ship. 

I. 2. Physical Cause : Intellectual Effect. Let it be assumed 
that the intellectual effect of a storm at sea is on the one hand 
to unman a portion of the crew and passengers, and on the other 
hand to brace the courage of the rest to a higher pitch according 
to the extremity of the danger. It is impossible in either case 
to perceive any resemblance of the cause to the effect. Neither 
pusillanimity nor fortitude would suggest a physical cause. 

I. 3. Physical Cause : Moral Effect. Let it be assumed that 
the moral effect of a storm at sea is to produce the exhibition by 
some of selfishness and by others of self-sacrifice, the former 
struggling only for their own safety, the latter devoting their 
efforts to the presentation of others. There is no resemblance 
of the cause to the effect. Neither selfishness nor self-sacrifice 
would suggest a physical cause. 

II. 1. Intellectual Cause: Physical Effect. Tlie physical effect 



of intellectool education may be supposed to be tho prodactkiK 

of a feeble bodily frame from excessive application to study, in 
irfaicli there is no reseiublancc of tbc cause to tbe effect, 

IL 2. iDtelloctual Cause : IntelloctnAl Effect. Tbe intelleo 
tuoJ «ffect uf iutellectual educatiou nmy be sugiposod li> be a 
liigh devulupmeiit of tbe uitellectrnd powers. Tbe natui'e of tbe 
effect cuiiilucts to the nature of tlie cause. We iufer the nature 
of tbe cause from the uuture of the effect. The cause reseiubks 
the effect. 

U. 3. Intellectual Cause ; Moral EffecL The moi-al effect of 
intellectual culture may be either by hardening tlie mind into 
rigid forms of tliought to deaden it to moral perceptions, or by 
eulai'ging the mind to enable it cleaily to perceive and ititelU- 
gently to accept and embrace moral distinctions and relations. 
In both instances the cause has a certain measure of resemblance 
to the effect, for on the one hand it seems natm'al that exclusire 
addiction to iiitelli.'Ctual cultui'e should alicuate the mind from 
all otiier and even from moral cultme, and on the other it seems 
equally natural tliut exclusive addiction tu intellectual culture 
should, with other intellectual perceptions, communicate the iii- 
tellectual perception of moral distinctions and relations and of 
their high value and dignity. On these grounds the cause may 
be held to resemble both effects, and yet since the cause is one 
and the effects different and opposite, the resemblance must be 
held to be only coutuigent, not neeessaiy. 

III. 1. Moral Cause ; Physical Effect. Tbe physical effect of 
temperance may be assumed to be a confirmed state of bodily 
health. In this case the cause has a certain degree of resem- 
blance to the effect, since although tbe cause is nbolly moral and 
the effect wholly physical, yet the moral cause operates through 
the due subjection of the physical appetites and passions, and 
tbe due subjection of physical appetites and passions is at least 
one condition of bodily health and is indeed a coustituent part of 
what constitutes bodily health. Tbe cause however may exist 
without the effect and tbe effect without the cause. It is sup- 
posable for instance that in a given individual at a ^ven period 
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of life the cansc^ temperance, may be in full operation, but in 
consequence of hereditary disease or early imprudence or other 
counteracting influences, the effect, bodily health, may not 
follow. Or it is supposable that good bodily health may be 
enjoyed in virtue of an originally strong constitution, notwith- 
standing considerable irregularity of Uving. The resemblance 
therefore of the cause to the effect, to whatever extent it may be 
alleged to exist, is contingent, not necessary. 

in. 2. Moral Cause : Intellectual Effect. The intellectual 
effect of temperance may be assumed to be the production of 
calm, clear, and penetrating habits of thought. Here there is a 
still greater resemblance of the cause to the effect, since although 
the cause is wholly moral and the effect wholly intellectual ; yet 
this moral cause produces tliis intellectual effect really through 
the due subjection of that intellectual egotism, pride, and self- 
sufliciency which are some of the greatest hindrances to the 
formation of habits of i^iilosophic thought. Indeed the subjec- 
tion of these intellectual vices may be said to constitute tlie 
indispensable negative preliminar}- condition to the positive 
possession of a habit of pliilosophic thought and to be a part of 
that habit. Here also, however, the cause may exist without the 
effect and the effect without the cause. It is supposable for 
instance that the cause, temperance, negatively a freedom from 
intellectual pride, affirmatively a modest intellectual self-appre- 
ciation, may exist, but that from defect of natural capacity, or 
from mistakes in early education, or from hurtful social iur 
flucnces, or from similar obstructions, the perceptions of the 
intellect may be dull and obscure. Or it is supposable that 
those perceptions may be calm, clear, and determinate in virtue 
of a high intellectual capacity, even although that capacity may 
not be under strict moral control. Tlie resemblance therefore of 
the cause to the effect, however close it may be or appear to be, 
is contingent, not necessary. 

III. 3« Moral Cause : Moral Effect. The moral effect of tem- 
perance is habitual purity in thought, word, and act. Here, as in 
I. 1 and II. 2, we infer the nature of the cause from the nature 
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of tLe effect. The cause resembles tbe effect, and 
blance is so close as to aiiioiint to identity. We cannot 
ill conception the one from the other. The canse is the 
the effect is the cause. 

Let us further test these hypotheses by examining the ^milfr 
rities and dissimilarities instanced by Mr. Mill between cans6fl 
and effects. All consideration of abusive applications of the 
doctrine of causal resemblance which have been properly cited 
as examples of a prion fallacy or natural prejudice — such as 
Jlnney's doctrine of nervous vibratious, the Epicurean doctrine 
of sjtcies feiifiil/iks, the medical doctrine of signatures, and the 
doctrine of the planetary influences being analogons to their 
visible peculiarities — may here bo summarily dismissed, ii 
such cases either the effects or the causes are Imaginary, and no 
resemblance can be proved or disproved between an imaginary 
cause and a real effect or between a real cause and an imaginaiy 
effect. We are now solely concerned with jiositivc phenomena, 
with real causes and with real effects. 

1. Cases of mniUtrily. 1, " Forms actually moulded upon one 
another, as iinjiressions on w.is aiul the like.'' In these Jfr. Mill 
admits that *' the closest resemblance between the effect and its 
cause is the very law of the phenomena" (ii. 377). This case 
comes under the Formula 1. 1, or Physical cause : Ph}'sical effect. 

2. "All motion tends to continue itself with its own velocity 
and in its own original direction" (ii. 377), Formula I. 1, or 
Physical cause : Physical effect. 

3. " The motion of one body tends to set others in motion." 
This, Mr. Mill admits, is " the most common of the modes in 
which the motions of bodies originate." (Ii. 377). Formula I. 1. 
or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

4. " Contagion" (ii. 377). By contagion I understand the 
communication of disease by contact mediate or immediate, bat 
Mr. Mill has not explained in what way it affords an illustration 
of the resemblance of cause to effect. However exjilained there 
seem to be grounds only for the Formula 1, 1, or Physical cause : 
Physical effect. 
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5. "Fermentation*' (ii. 377). The same remark applies to 
fermentation. Formula I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 

6. " The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or rudiment resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of a plant from an embryo, that 
embrj'o itself deriving its origin from another plant of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). There is here one kind or form of life, vege- 
table life, the Ufe of growth, but not the life of sensation or in- 
telligence, and we must therefore describe it as a case of Formula 

I. 1, or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

7. " The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or rudiment resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of an animal from an embiyo, that 
embryo itself deriving its origin from another animal of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). This case admits of three subdivisions, accord- 
ing to the aspect in which the nature of the animal is regarded, 
(a) Every animal has a life analagous to that of a plant. The 
resemblance of cause to effect extends to form, structm*e, and 
growth, and the formula in this ^^ew is, I. 1, Physical cause : 
Physical effect, (b) Every animal as such has a life of sensa- 
tion peculiar to itself. The resemblance of cause to effect in- 
cludes intelligence, and the formula in this view is, II. 2, or In- 
tellectual cause : Intellectual effect, (c) Man, at the head of the 
animal world, has not only a life of growth and a life of sensa- 
tion or intelligence, but also a moral life. The resemblance of 
cause to effect extends to moral capacity, the capacity for appre- 
hending moral distinctions, obeying moral law, and aspiring to 
moral excellence, and the formula in this view is, III. 3, or 
Moral cause : Moral effect. 

8. " The thoughts or reminiscences, which are effects of our 
past sensations, resemble those sensations" (ii. 377). Formula 

II. 2, Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

9. " Feelings produce similar feelings by way of sympathy" 
(ii. 377). Formula II. 2, Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

10. " Acts produce similar acts by involuntary imitation*' 
(ii. 377). Acts of involuntary imitation may be either (a) mere 




physical acts, in which case tlic formula is, I. 1, Physical cansc; 
Physical effect ; or (b) iutellectoal acts, in which case the formoU 
is, n. 2. Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect 

11. "Acts produce Himilar acta by volontaiy imitatioa" (ii. 
877). Furmuk III. 3, Moral cause : Moral effect. 

H. Cases of dissimitariti/. 1. "An eaat-wind is not like the 
feeling of cold" (i. 79). Formula L 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

2. " Nor is heat like the steam of boiling water" (i. 79). 
Tliis seems a hasty assertion. Do we know what heat is? If 
we do not, how can we nSirm what it is hke, or what it is not 
like ? If we do know, what is it ? Is it a thing, a substance t 
Or is it a state or condition of a thing or substance, viz. an 
excitL-d state or condition of the molecules composing a suh- 
stauce? The latter apjieiurs to Ije the conelusion at which science 
has anivod, and if this conclusion is correct then heat U like the 
steam of boiling natcr. The excited molecular condition of the 
one substance produces an excited molecular coiiiUtion of the 
otltei' substance. Fi-oni the effect, the excited molecular condi- 
tion of the latter, we infer the cause, the excited molecular con- 
dition of the former. Formula 1. 1, Physical cause: Physical effect. 

3. "Why, then, should matter resemble our sensations t" 
(i. 79). That is. Or. Mill interrogatively affirms that matter 
does not resemble our sensations. But he also says (i. 81)^ that 
we are and must always remain entirely in the dark respecting 
the inmost natiu% of matter. How, then, can he affirm that it 
does not resemble our sensations, when he confessedly knows 
nothing about it whatsoever, except that it is the mysteiions 
something which excites the mind to feel t Assuming the alleged 
unlikeness, the formula applicable is, I. 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

4. " Why should the inmost nature of fire or water resemble 
the impressions made by these objects upon oar senses V (i. 80). 
Tliat is, Mr. Mill interrogatively affirms that the inmost nature 
of fire or water does not resemble those impressions, and at the 
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same time avows liis utter ignorance of that inmost nature. 
Assuming the alleged imlikeness, the formula applicable is, I. 2, 
Physical cause : Intellectual effect. 

5. " It was long thought that nothing (of a physical nature at 
least) could account for motion except previous motion; the 
impulse or impact of some other body. It was very long before 
the scientific world coidd prevail upon itself to admit attraction 
and repulsion (t.^. spontaneous tendencies of particles to approach 
or recede from one another) as idtimate laws, no more requiring 
to be accoimted for than impulse itself, if indeed the latter were 
not in truth resolvable into the former" (ii. 379). The amount 
of this is that attraction and repulsion or the spontaneous ten- 
dencies to motion are the causes of motion and do not resemble 
motion. Remark here (a) that if motion is not caused but spon- 
taneous, this is not a denial of causal resemblance but a denial of 
causation. The former, not the latter, is the question under 
consideration. There can be no question of the resemblance of 
the cause to the effect when the effect is assumed to be uncaused 
or spontaneous, (b) Are not attraction and repulsion fonns of 
motion requiring themselves to be explained as much as those 
forms of motion wliich originate from impulse or impact? 
(c) If the particles of matter have spontaneous tendencies to 
approach or recede from one anotlier, then those spontaneous 
tendencies are either subject to law or they are not. If they are 
not subject to law, then they are subject to chance, and there is 
an end to all search into effects and causes and the resemblance 
of causes to effects, (d) If those spontaneous tendencies are 
subject to law, then they arc either voluntary or involuntary. If 
voluntan', then the particles possessing such voluntary spon- 
taneous tendencies are intelligent, and resemble the species sensi- 
biles of the Epicureans, which 'Six, Mill condemns, (e) If those 
spontaneous tendencies are involuntary, then there must be some 
other source of motion than is to be found in the particles them- 
selves. If that source is physical, as in tlie case of impulse or 
impact, Uien the formula is, I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 
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If it is intellectual, then the formula is II. 1, Intellectnal cause : 
Pliysical effect. Attraction and repulsion " no more require to 
be accounted for than impulse itself." But impulse does require 
to be at'countetl for either by a pliysical cause, as wlieu one bil- 
liai-d-ball impels another ; or by an intellectual cause, us wlien a 
muster orders a servant to deliver a message. 

6. Mr. Mill parodies the reasoning of Descartes on the r©- 
Bomblance of the cause to the effect by saying, " that if there be 
pcpi>er in the soup tliere must be pepper in the cook who nude 
it, since otlierw isc the pepper would be without a cause" (ii. 385). 
The humour of this would be more enjoyed if there were justice 
in the ivpresentation of Descartes' argument. But tliat 2>hiIo- 
sopher would not have affirmed that the cook was the efficient 
cause either of the pepper in the soup or of any other of ita in- 
gredients. The cook, he would have said, is the efficient cause 
of the mixture of the elements that go to make up the soup, and 
the degree of intelligence or want of intelligence which that 
mixture cxliihits, forming either a good or a bad soup, must have 
existed in the cook. In such cases, from the measure of intelli- 
gence exliibited in the effect, wc confidently infer the degree of 
intelligence possessed by the cause. On what other ground 
would Jlr. Mill turn away a bad cook or retain a good onet 
The formula in this case would be II. 2, Intellectual cause : 
Intellectual effect. 

7. The Epicureans held that the pleasures of the mind had 
their origin from those of the body, and yet that the former were 
more valuable. Cicoro in his second book De Finibus charges 
them with the inconsistency of this opinion, denying that the 
effect can surpass the cause ; while Mr. Mill pronounces Cicero's 
conclusion a fallacy. Tlie fallacy is undoubted, for we all know 
that the i>leasures of the body do give contingent satisfaction to 
the mind; and the formula in such a case is I. 2, Physical cause: 
Intellectual effect. 

8. Cicero illustrates the alleged inconsistency of the Epicurean 
opinion by sayuig that on the assumption of its truth a person 
who congratulates another on his good fortune would be happier 
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than the fortunate man hunself : — Ita fit ut gratulator laetior sit 
quam is cui gratulatur — no absolute impossibility, sajs Mr. Mill, 
for a man's good fortune has been known to give more pleasure 
to others than it gave to the man himself. But the case is not 
analogous, for whether the pleasure is greater or less, here it is 
not the pleasure of the body that gives pleasure to the mind but 
it is the happiness of one mind that communicates happiness to 
another. The formula therefore is II. 2, Intellectual cause: 
Intellectual effect. 

We have now to inquire which of the three hypotheses 
assumed makes the nearest approach to an explanation of the 
various cases that we have found to exist of the resemblance of 
cause to effect. It is evident that the same hypothesis by the 
negation of its conditions should afford an explanation of the 
cases of unlikeness. 

I. Tlie first hypothesis is that which seeks for an explanation 
of the resemblance of cause to effect in the superiority of the 
effect to the cause, in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. 
In one instance, viz. in the moral effect produced by intellectual 
education where the effect is superior to the cause it has been 
shown that the cause bears or may bear a certain degree of 
resemblance to the effect, but it is a contingent not a necessaiy 
or constant resemblance, for the effect may be wholly different 
and even opposite. In every other instance, as in the intellectual 
and moral effects of a storm at sea, there is a total absence of all 
resemblance. Several of Mr. Mill's cases of dissimilarity come 
under this head, as when he says that matter does not resemble 
our sensations ; that an east wind is not like the feeling of cold ; 
that the inmost nature of fire or water does not resemble the 
impressions which these objects make uj)on our senses; and that, 
accortling to the Epicurean doctrine, the pleasures of the body 
produce the higher but dissimilar pleasures of the mind. The 
superiority then of the effect to the cause tends to produce and 
to prove, not similarity, but dissimilarity, of cause to effect ; and 
the first hypothesis may be pronounced untenable. 

II. The second hypothesis is that which seeks for an explana- 
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Hon of the resemblance of cause to effect in the inferiority of tiie 
effect to the cause, in the phj-sical, intellectual, and moral order, 
lu the physical and iiitollcctiial effects of temperance where the 
effects are inferior to the cause, the cause, it has been seen, m»jr 
bear a resemblance to the effects, but the reserablance is no* 
necessary, for the cjiuse may exist without tlie effect and the effcrt 
without tlie cause. In tlie physical effects of an intellectual 
cause there is a total absence of resemblance, as where a feeble 
bodily frame is the result of excessive intellectual application, or 
the bodily movements of a sen'nirt follow the orders of liis master. 
Thus the inferiority of the effect to the cause tends to prodnce 
and prove, not similiirity, but dissimilarity of cause to effect ; and 
the second hj"pothesis therefore may be pronounced also m»- 
tenabte. 

m. The third hj"[iothesis is that which seeks for an exphoift- 
tion of the resemblance of cause to effect in the e(jnality of the 
effect to tlie cause in tlio phj"Bical, intellectual, and moral order. 
Wlien we have negatived the two preceding hy]>otheses, the third 
is the only one that remains, for the negation of superiority and 
of inferiority 1.1 the negation of difference, and the negation of 
difference is the affirmation of identity, that is, identity of natnr^ 
of kind, of quality, as the ground or principle of causal resem^ 
blance ; and the afHrraation of identity of nature between caose 
and effect reduces the hypothesb almost to a mere tmism, a 
truism hdwever which appears to have escaped some of the most 
philosophical thinkers. In accordance with this principle we find 
that a physical cause necessarily produces a physical effect, and 
from the physical effect the physical cause is necessarily inferred; 
tliat an intellectual cause necessarily produces an intellectoal 
effect, and that from the intellectual effect the intellectual caose 
is necessarily inferred; and that a moral cause necessarily pro- 
duces a moral effect, and that from the moral effect the mor^ 
cause is necessarily inferred. Thus the physical effect of a ship- 
wreck is produced by the physical force of the elements ; int^ 
lectual power is the fruit of intellectual culture; and moral 
purity is the result of moral restraint, and from the nature of 
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each effect respectively we necessarily infer the nature of the 
cause. Nothing but physical force can produce a shipwreck; 
nothing but intellectual culture can give intellectual power; 
nothing but moral restraint can create moral purity. The nature 
of the effect is determined by the nature of the cause : the nature 
of the cause necessainly resembles the nature of the effect. All 
Mr. Mill's cases of similarity are naturally and easily brought 
under this hypothesis. They are instances, for the most part, of 
physical causes producing physical effects, less often of intellec- 
tual causes producing intellectual effects, and still less frequently 
of moral causes producing moral effects ; but whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, the cause resembles the effect. Even some 
of his supposed cases of dissimilarity come under this hypothesis 
as cases of similarity, for heat is like steam as being both physical 
objects, and both in a state of molecular agitation ; the intelli- 
gence of the cook is measured by the intelligence with which he 
mixes the ingredients of his soup ; and the happiness of a man 
who rejoices in the good fortune of his friend partakes of the 
nature of his friend's happiness. 

That the resemblance of the physical cause to the physical 
effect, of the intellectual cause to the intellectual effect, of the 
moral cause to the moral effect, is an ultimate truth may be 
sho^Mi by a reference to the essential notes or characters by which 
Sir "William Hamilton distinguishes our original from our deri- 
vative convictions. These are four. Firsty a con^^ctlon is 
original when it is incomprehensible, that is, when there is merely 
given us in consciousness that its object is, and when we are 
unable to comprehend through a higher notion or belief why or 
how it is. Secondy a conviction is original when it is simjJe, not 
compound, not made up of or capable of being exj)licated into a 
plurality of cognitions or beliefs. Thirdy a conviction is original 
when it is necessary and universal. If necessary, then universal; 
if universal, then necessarj-. Universality is either absolute or 
relative. Relative iiniversality indicates no more than custom 
and education. Absolute universality is that wliich exists inde- 
penHent of custom and education. To prove necessity the 
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oniversnlity must be absolute. Necessity also ia of two kinds, 
that which roBjiects truths of reason or intelligence, as the law of 
causality, the law of Bubstaiice, &c,; and that which respects 
truths of fact as the practical belief in the externality of objiK^ta 
as opposed to the theoretical belief that thoy are only modes of 
mind or self. FonrOt, a conviction is original when it is not 
capable of proof or disproof by higher evidence than itself." 

Apply these criteria to the resemblance of a physical csiose to 
a physical effect, of an iutellectual causo to an intellectual effect, | 
of a moral canso to a moral effect ; and let the physic.Tl example 
be the impression loft by a seal, the intellectual example the 
resemblance of a reminiscence to a past sen.snlion, and the 
moral example the \-oluntaiy imitation by one moral atpjnt of 
the moral act of imotlier; all taken from Mr. iGU's cases of 
similarity, and in the immediate view of which he denies that 
causes necessarily resemble their effects and that like caii only 
be produced by like, and affirms tliat no one property nhich is 
tme of the effect may be tme of the cause. In each of tliese 
examples the ivsemblanco of the cause to the effect or our per- 
cejition of that I'esemblancc is inconiprcliensible in the sense that 
its mode of production is irreducible to any higher notion or 
belief; simple, that is, undecomposahle ; necessary and universal^ 
absolutely uiiivei-sal and therefore necessary, for it is not the 
result of custom and education, and necessary both as a truth of 
fact and a truth of reason ; and finally, possessing the greatest 
evidence and certainty, for no reasoning can prove or is needed 
to prove it : it proves itself. In these and in all corresponding 
examples we infer with confidence that the cause necessarily 
resembles the effect, that hke can be produced only by like, 
and that the property wliich is true of the effect must be true of 
the cause, conclusions directly contradictory of those which Mr. 
llill assumes. 

Apply the same criteria when cause and effect are unequal, 
that is, when the effect is either superior or inferior to the cause 

• See Unmilton's Sui>plementarj Dissertations to Reid's Collected Writing*. 
Edinburgh, 1S4C. Note A, § iv. p. 75i. 
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in the sense already explained ; when^ for instance, a physical 
cause produces an intellectual or moral effect, an intellectual 
cause produces a phjrsical or moral effect, or a moral cause pro- 
duces a physical or intellectual effect. Or apply, for the sake of 
brevity, the single criterion of necessity, the third of Sir W. 
Hamilton, to which Mr. Mill exclusively refers. Thus, when a 
storm at sea produces on the one hand unmanly terror and 
absorbing selfishness or on the other fortitude and self-sacrifice 
when the culture of the intellect produces on the one hand 
feeble bodily health and a hard intellectuality or on the other is 
found consistent with vigorous physical powers and with refined 
moral perceptions; and finally, when temperance produces on 
the one hand a hale condition of body and clear habits of 
thought, or on the other is foimd not incompatible with weak 
health and dull perceptions — ^in each of these contrasted cases 
the effect is not universal, for some are affected one way, some 
another, by the same cause. The effect not being imiversal is 
not necessary : it is not necessary and therefore is not universal. 

The conclusion in favour of the third hypothesis is irre- 
sistible, viz. that the resemblance of the cause to the effect is 
determined by the equality of the effect to the cause, the equality 
meant being identity in kind, so that a physical effect is neces- 
sarily identical in kind with its physical cause, an intellectual 
effect with its intellectual cause, and a moral effect with its 
moral cause, and from a physical, intellectual, or moral effect 
respectively, we necessarily infer a physical, intellectual, or 
moral cause. This resemblance of cause and effect, as it is 
necessary in kind only, embraces a greater number of particulars 
in an ascending series. 

1. Physical Cause : Physical Effect, (a) In a storm at sea, the 
cause is the physical force of the elements, the effect is a ship- 
wreck, that is, the destruction of the product of human physical 
force. Force does not produce but overcomes or extinguishes 
force. This is the lowest form of resemblance consisting lu the 
common physical nature of the force destroying and the force 
destroyed. This case from another point of view may be con- 

2f 
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sidereil identical with the following, (b) "WTien licat prodnceB , 
BteHm the effect is the transformation into i-apour of the body, 
water, on which the heat acts, A Bliipwreck may also be ctw- 
Bi(iere<l as a transformation of the materials of which the ship is 
conii>osetI, for none of them is really lost; bnt the foree em- 
bodied in tlic ship is destroyed, whereas in the prodnetion of 
steam liy heat the force of the transformed or vaporised body is 
not lessened but increased, as may be shown by the exjilosion of 
the eontaininf; vessel. Tlie disintef»ration of r ship by a storm 
may also be compared to the vaporisntion of water by heat, bat 
in the former case there is the loss, in the latter the acquisition, 
of force. In the former as well as in the latter e 
blance of eanse to effect consists in the physical nature of both 
and in the molecular agitation of the particles com|wising both, 
(c) A\'hen a. seal is impressed on wax, not only are both i 
and effect physical but the configuration of the effect necessarily 
resembles the configuration of the cause, and the cnnfiguralion 
of tlie cause may be certainly inferred from the confignration of 
the eflfect. (d) Wlien particles combine to form crj-stals, the 
effects, the ciystals, resemble their causes, the componrait p■^- 
ticles, not only in their common physical nature and in ib&r 
external configuration, but also in their internal structure. 
Particles of a given chemical constitntion combine in one fixed 
form and constitute a similar substance, (e) When plant yn>- 
duces plant, the resemblance of cause to effect and the inference 
from the natnre of the effect to the nature of the cause extend 
not only to the possession of a common physical natnre and of a 
similar figure and structure, but also to the possession of a «™ilar 
that is a vegetable life or the life of growth. 

2. Intellectual Cause : Intellectual Effect, (a) When animal 
produces animal, the resemblance and the inference extend, in 
the lowest orders of animal life, not only to physical nature, 
figure, structure, and the life of growth, bnt also to the life of 
sensation or perception, (b) When animal produces animal, the 
resemblance and the inference extend, in the higher orders of 
animal life, not only to physical nature, figure, stnicture, the life 
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of growth^ and the life of sensation^ but also to the life of reasoa 
or intelligence. 

3. Moral Cause : Moral Effect. When animal produces 
animal, the resemblance and the inference extend, in man the 
highest order of animal life, not only to physical nature, figure, 
structure, the life of growth, the life of sensation, and the life of 
intelligence, but also to the life which consists in the recognition 
of moral relations and in obedience to moral obligations. 

Thus the resemblance strengthens as the scale rises ; and as 
the scale rises, the basis extends. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to consider two objections wliich 
Mr. Mill advances to the doctrine of causal resemblance, one to 
the form in which it is presented by Coleridge, and the other to 
that which it assumes in the writings of Spinoza. 

1. It has been seen that the form in which Coleridge asserts 
the doctrine is that ^^ the law of causality holds only between 
homogeneous things, ue. things having some common property ;" 
and hence ^Ir. !Mill argues that ^' as mind and matter have no 
common property, mind cannot act upon matter, nor matter upon 
mind" (ii. 384). But we know that mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, and therefore the doctrine which virtually 
includes the contradiction of a known fact must be a fallacy. 
It is admitted that Coleridge's affirmation of the doctrine is too 
unqualified, and hence he exposes himself to Mr. Mill's valid 
objection ; but it is further maintained that Mr. Mill's negation 
of the doctrine is also too unqualified, and hence he exposes him- 
self to an equally valid rejoinder. Mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, but since in the former case the cause is 
intellectual and the effect physical and in tlie latter the cause is 
physical and the effect intellectual, in both cases cause and effect 
are unequal and heterogeneous and there is therefore either no 
resemblance of the cause to the effect, or if there is a resemblance 
it is a contingent not a necessary resemblance. If Coleridge 
had said that the law of necessary causality holds only between 
homoffetieous things, and that a law of contingent causality holds 
between heterogeneous things, he would have affirmed the true 
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doctrine against which Mr. Mill's objection has no force. Mind 
may act upon matter or it may not. Matter may act upon mind 
or it may not. If either acta upon the other, the effect in dif- 
ferent cases may be different and even opposite. The efifect 
therefore is not universal. Tlie causality is not necessary. The 
resemblance of the cause to the effect is not necessary. The in- 
ference from the effect to the cause is not necessary. Bat till 
this does not disprove the law of necessarj- causality between 
homogeneous things and the necessary resemblance between such 
canses and effects. 

2. Spinoza's doctrine is, as Mr. Mill remarks, the original of 
Coleridge's, It b that, of two things which have nothing la 
common, one cannot be the cause of the other. " This proptei- 
tion is proved" aaj's Mr. Mill, " fi-om two so-called axioms 
equally gratuitous with itself; but Spinoza, ever sj-steraatically 
consistent, pursued the doctrine to its inevitable consequence 
the materiahty of God" (ii. 384). This inevitable consequence 
then is, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, an insuperable objection to 
the doctrine of causal resemblance. Let it be assumed that the 
consequence is ineritable and then let it be inquired whether the 
objection is insuperable, whether it is even consistent with Mr. 
Mill's o^\'n system of thought 

Mr. Mill systematically teaches that " body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel ;" that " mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks ;" but that " on 
the inmost nature of the thinking principle as well as on the in- 
most nature of matter we are and with our human faculties moat 
always remain entirely in the dark" (i. SI). If then we are 
utterly ignorant of the inmost nat\u% of the mysterious some- 
things that we call matter and mind, what does Mr. Mill mean 
when he speaks of the materiality of God ? Does he mean that 
if, by the acceptance of the doctrine of causal resemblance, this 
inevitable consequence, the materiality of God, is admitted, we 
must thenceforth think of God as something that we can se^ or 
hear, or touch, or taste, or smell with our bodily senses 1 X)oes 
he mean that it involves a literal pantheism, a deification of the 
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material worid T But this is no consequence of the doctrine of 
ausal resemblance viewed in the light of his own doctrine of our 
utter ignorance of the inmost nature of matter. The inmost 
nature of matter is confessedly placed just as far beyond the 
reach of human faculties as the inmost nature of mind^ as the 
inmost nature of God ; and to speak of the materiality of God 
as the inevitable consequence of the doctrine of caasal re- 
semblance and as a fatal objection to it is^ in the contemplation 
of Mr. Mill's philosophy, very much like the erection of a scare- 
crow to frighten the timid and imreflecting. We know nothings 
says Mr. Mill, of matter but the sensations we derive from it, 
nothing of its inmost nature. But, he adds in substance, do 
not believe that the cause necessarily resembles the effect ; for if 
you do, you must believe that God, the first 'cause, necessarily 
resembles matter, the effect ; that is, necessarily resembles that 
which Mr. Mill himself says is inscrutable to our faculties. 

When we infer from a physical effect a physical cause, from the 
existence of the material universe a material cause of that material 
effect, what do we mean, first, by a material effect, and second, by 
a material cause ? By a material effect, according to Mr. Mill's 
doctrine, we do not mean that we know matter in itself but only in 
the attributes or conditions by which it makes itself known to us 
through our sensations: in the effect matter is an incognizable 
mysterious something. In like manner by a material cause, 
according to the same doctrine, we do not mean that we know 
matter in itself, but only the attributes or conditions by which it 
makes itself known to us through our sensations: in the cause 
matter is an incognizable mysterious something. What is this 
but what every theist believes and has always believed, that God, 
hidden in the depths of his incommunicable nature, makes him- 
self known by means of the material universe which is at once 
an expression of his being and an effect of his energy? To 
speak or think of God as the material cause of the material 
universe seems in common parlance and according to current 
conception to involve the impiety which shocks Mr. Mill of 
representing God as something visible and tangible, whereas no 
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Olio knows l)etti?r tliat matter whether regarded as an effect of as 
a cause is placed completely beyond the scope of our senses- 
There can he no dishonour to God in assimilating him to the 
work of his own hands, and to deny this resemblance aa if matter 
were something base and foiU, polluted and pollutinf^ is tt6«lf a 
revival of one of tJie vagaries uf Oriental speculation and one of 
the heresies of the early Christian church. On l3ie other hand, 
if we deny the necessary causahty of homogeneous things, on 
Trhat other principle can we lay the foundations of all reli^on 
and of all morahty ; of all religion in the belief that the eir 
isteuce of mind as an effect demands and proves the existence 
of mind as a cause ; of all morality in the behef that the moral 
constitution of human nature as an effect demands and proves 
the existence of a moral author and cause, the source and centie 
of all moral obligations i 

Two kinds of causahty have been assumed to exist, necessary 
causality between homogeneous things, and contingent causality 
between heterogeneous tlungs ; and corresponihng with that dis- 
tinction it has been shown that it is in the former relation only 
the i-cscmblance of cause to effect is necessai;j-, wlnle in the Litter 
it is contingent. This is probably the most definite form in 
wbicli to express tlie conclusion which the various phenomena 
appear to justify ; but it is unsatbfactory, for the notion of con- 
tingent causality must be admitted to be indeterminate and im- 
philosophical. It may therefore be made a question whether this 
distinction between necessary and contingent causality, necessary 
and contingent resemblance, is tenable; whether contingent 
causality and resemblance are causahty and resemblance in any 
just and true sense; and whether the only causahty and re- 
semblance that are real and positive ore not tliose that have been 
described as necessary. 

When, for instance, we say that a storm at se% a physical 
cause, produces intellectually in some pusillanimity and in others 
fortitude, morally in some selfishness and in others self-sacrifice> 
the fact ia that it merely evokes those prevaihng intellectoal 
and moral habits of mind which are the effects, not of the 8ton% 
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but of all the preyions intellectual and moral culture of the re- 
spective individuals. When we say that hard study, an intel- 
lectual cause, produces in some physically a state of feeble bodily 
health and in others morally a deadness to moral perceptions, the 
fact is that these physical and moral results are not the effects of 
intellectual culture ; but that the former is the effect of those 
phj'sical causes which we describe negatively as neglect of 
exercise and affirmatively as sedentary habits, and that the latter 
is the effect of those moral causes which we describe negatively 
as neglect of moral culture and affirmatively as intellectual 
pride and self-sufficiency. When we say that temperance, a 
moral cause, produces in some physically bodily health and in 
others intellectually the capacity of vigorous and sustained 
thought, the meaning is that the operation of the moral cause, 
when unopposed by stronger counteracting causes, affords scope 
and occasion for tlie operation of the physical causes necessary 
to the production of the one effect and for the operation of the 
intellectual causes necessary to the production of the other. Tliis 
analpis enables us to perceive that in these cases physical causes 
necessarily produce physical effects and physical effects only ; in- 
tellectual causes intellectual effects and intellectual effects Only ; 
and moral causes moral effects and moral effects only. The 
homogeneity of cause and effect is maintained and contingent 
causality disappears. 

We cannot, however, always in this way resolve causes that 
are aj)parently contingent into those which are necessary; and 
the most formidable obstacle to the attempt is to be found in the 
fact already mentioned, that matter and mind which are discre- 
pant in their nature, act and re-act upon each other. 

The action of mind upon matter is resolvable into two cases. 
The first is when mind acts upon matter external to the acting 
mind. In this case there is no difficulty. Mind does not act 
upon matter external to itself except through the medium of 
matter. We cannot by mere thinking and willing blast a rock 
or fell a tree. To ])roduce these or any other physical effects 
upon external nature, we must employ appropriate physical 



